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PREFACE. 



This little tale was written long years ago, in 
an old priory, on the banks of the Mole. Its 
author was the eldest pf • a numerous family in 
untamed spirits, their ranks unthinned by death. 
After studies, never very arduous, she used to 
amuse herself with this first essay in fiction, 
and then call in her juniors firom the garden to 
hear her read, what she had just written. At 
the end of each portion, a self-constituted fugle- 
man invariably pronounced it "very pretty," to 
which all simultaneously responded, with the 
precision of good timists, 

"Very!" 
— the droll efiiect of which produced a laugh, 
and then they all flew off like birds from com. 



ly PBEFACE. 

I have tried to correct, as well as abridge, 
this story, but it is incurably young and inex- 
perienced, and, after all top-dressing, remains 
but daisied meadow-grass. What memories it 
recals I I cannot be as hard on it as its 
demerits require, nor, I hope, will the reader be. 
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CHAPTEE L 



Some thirty years ago, much excitement was 
occasioned in the small town of Stoke Barton by 
the marriage of the youngest Miss Parkinson, of 
Park Place, with the Reverend Henry Wellford, 
vicar of Summerfield. As the young lady was of 
age, no legal barrier to her consulting her affec- 
tions could be opposed by her parents ; but they 
neither sanctioned the union by their approval, nor 
the ceremony by their presence. The marriage 
took place from the house of Dr. Pennington, 
rector of Stoke Barton, who was first cousin to 
Henry Wellford, and beneath whose roof the in- 
timacy between the young people had been formed. 

It was the subject of some wonder among idle 
people, whether the eldest Miss Parkinson, then in 
her twenty-ninth year, would, in spite of the re- 
version of her aunt Diana^s fortune, remain, like 
her aunt Diana, a spinster all her life* Before the 
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2 Village Belles. 

close of the year, the question was settled by pro- 
posals being made for her by her father's heir- 
at-law, Mr. James Parkinson, who for some years 
had regularly visited Park Place, in the shooting- 
season, and was cheerful, personable, and good- 
tempered. This alliance met the wishes of all, 
and the wedding took place with all the prestige 
that Catherine WeUford's had wanted. 

Meanwhile, the younger sister, perfectly satis- 
fied with the companion and station she had 
chosen for life, felt considerable compunction at 
having done so in opposition to the known wishes 
of her parents. She endeavoured, therefore, to 
atone for her breach of filial obedience by repeated 
letters of humble entreaty for forgiveness ; but, as 
these remained unanswered, she at length abstained 
fi^om appeals which she found to be useless. 

The first appearance of Summerfield vicarage 
was somewhat unpromising. It was an old, irre- 
gular, red-brick tenement, curiously mottled, with 
moss, containing many small latticed windows, and 
scarcely two rooms on the same level. The gar- 
den, which adjoined the ancient churchyard, was 
greatly neglected, but shaded by some fine trees : 
there was a bee-hive without bees, and a kennel 
without a dog. To this home, Henry Wellford, 
who had only been just presented to the vicarage, 
brought the young wife, who had hitherto been 
accustomed to every comfort, but that of kindness. 
They immediately began to improve the face of 
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things about them, and under the united influence 
of taste and industry, their dwelling soon became 
the picture of neatness and cheerfulness. Mean- 
while^ they were becoming better acquainted with 
one another's characters^ and those of their neigh- 
bours. Though with ample resources in them- 
selves, they were not of tempers so fastidious as to 
turn with distaste from those among whom their 
lot was cast, because they were less refined than 
themselves. Mrs. Wellford, indeed, was some- 
times secretly disposed to consider old Lady Wor- 
ral somewhat too busy and interfering, and was 
momentarily provoked at the hearty oordiality of 
her husband's " My dear Lady Worral ! how kind 
of you to look in on us with so little ceremony ! " 
But, beyond such small trials, she had few that 
do not &11 to the lot of every housekeeper with 
a limited income, and young &mily. And as 
her maternal responsibilities increased, often did 
the traveller whom the beauty of the scenery had 
allured to pass through Summerfield, pause to ad- 
mire the snug vicarage clustered with jessamine, 
and the group of blooming children within the 
garden gate. 

Mrs. Wellford learnt the death of her mother 
through the friendly medium of Dr. Pennington ; 
and, in less than a twelvemonth, old Mr. Parkin- 
son followed his wife to the grave. His eldest 
daughter, after a fourteen years' silence, announced 
this event to her sister coldly enough, adding,, that 
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he had not mentioned her in his will, but had said 
he forgave her. Mrs. Wellford shed some natural 
tears, and answered her sister's letter with affec- 
tion. The correspondence languished between 
them, however, in spite of Mrs. Wellford's efforts 
to keep it up; but, after some months* silencCy 
Mrs. Parkinson wrote to the following effect. 

<' Park Place, Stoke Barton, May 20. 

**Deab Sisteb, 

I received yours of 23rd February. I am 
sorry Mr. Wellford's rest was disturbed by tooth- 
ache when you wrote. As for myself, I have not 
enjoyed a good night, I don't know how long. 
Mr. Curtis thinks I require change of scene, and I 
believe I should like it, for I am sick of Stoke 
Barton; but there's no moving Mr. Parkinson, for 
he's as fixed in all his ways as if he were seventy. 
However, I don't know, if it came to the push, 
whether I really could make up my own mind to 
stir, for there are so many things to be thought of 
in travelling. Besides, I dare say there would 
be fine doings in my absence — open housekeeping 
and what not. 

I think Mr. Parkinson's deafiiess wears me a 
good deal, for lie can't hear unless you raise your 
voice quite sharp, and yet is vexed to be thought 
at all hard of hearing. As for aunt Diana, she 
ages a good deal, and, you know, was never very 
entertaining. I am sure I sometimes think you 
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are very happy in having a &mily, though of 
course it somewhat straitens you. Suppose you 
send one of your girls to stay a good while with 
me. If I take a liking to her, it may not be the 
worse for her in the end. I should prefer my 
namesake, but, if you can't spare her (as you say 
she is so useful to you), let me have Kosina. I 
suppose you have a country servant who can take 
care of her on the road. The Penningtons inquire 
after you sometimes — the doctor, that used to be 
so well-looking, is now stout and red-faced ; but 
the same high spirits as ever. Mrs. Pennington, to 
my mind, is too independent in her manner. The 
children are rude and noisy, and I am thank&l our 
grounds are so far apart, as I am sure if we were 
nearer the rectory garden, my poor head would be 
split with their shouts of laughter. The doctor 
encourages them too much in romping, noisy 
games. He'll rue it some of these days, it's my 
opinion. As for myself, though I look clear, I am 
always ailing ; and cannot let oflf Mr. Curtis from 
seeing me every day. 

Compliments to Mr, Wellford, &c. 
Your affectionate sister, 

Hannah Parkinson." 

The answer to this Tetter was delayed for some 
time, though Mr. Wellford, on reading it, was 
doubtful whether he and his wife would be justified 
in repelling the advances of a relative who might, 
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at some future time, be of essential benefit to their 
children. 

On the day following its discussion with his 
wife, he had a feverish attack, which so soon be- 
came much worse, that Mrs. Wellford was alarmed, 
and summoned Mr. Good, who no sooner examined 
his patient, than he pronounced the illness infec- 
tious, and recommended Mrs. Wellford to let him 
receive her children in his own house. She thank- 
fully accepted the proposal. Hannah, however, . 
now about thirteen years of age, earnestly begged 
to remain as assistant nurse. She had been con* 
tinually in her father's room, she said, had held 
his hand, and felt his breath on her cheek. Under 
these circumstances, the afiectionate girl was al- 
lowed to remain at her post, and it wad well that 
she was so, for poor Mrs. Wellford, beholding 
the rapid progress of the disorder, was so overcome 
by grief as to require efficient aid in her duties ; 
and Hannah, pale but collected, moved noiselessly 
about, fumigated the room, administered the medi- 
cines, and implicitly obeyed Mr. Good's directions. 
It was touching to see this young girl made re- 
gardless of her own danger, by intense affection, 
and controlling her feelings lest they should inter- 
fere with her usefulness. In the course of a few 
days, the good vicar breathed his last ; and Han- 
nah then had to exert all the simple arts of affec- 
tion, to rouse Mrs. Wellford from the stupor of 
despair. 
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The loss of such a hnaband and father was irre- 
parable : could sympathy have healed the affliction 
of his family, they would soon have been comforted, 
for every one loved and pitied them. It was soon 
needful to make way for Mr. Wellford's successor ; 
and as Mrs, Wellford had no wish to leave the 
neighbourhood, she took a neat cottage in good 
repair, a little below the church, the rent of which 
was within her means. A few days after the re- 
moval, the new vicar arrived ; a Mr. Bussell, whom 
everybody was very well disposed to like, except 
the young Wellfords, and, perhaps, their mother. 

Curiosity and kindness soon induced Lady 
Worral to visit the widow in her new home, 
which she pronounced " very suitable for her pre- 
sent circumstances." She soon entered on the 
dreaded subject 

" A very promising young man," said she, " is 
our new vicar. His appearance is staid, gentle- 
manlike, and highly clerical. He dined with me 
yesterday, and extremely to the purpose was his 
conversation, I assure youl I took the opportunity, 
as a friend, of letting him into the characters of a 
good many of the worst of his flock ; and I have 
little doubt that he will do good among them. Oh, 
I have ways and means of knowing what goes on 
in the parish, that you would not suspect ! My 
Sally's father keeps the Black Horse, and she 
knows well enough who are his most frequent 
customers. But I don't tell all I hear to every- 
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body ; only keep it hanging over their heads. 1 
was sorry not to see you at church on Sunday, it 
only required a little self-command. Where could 
you find better comfort ? Besides, you ought to 
set an example. Mr. Bussell's voice fills the 
churchy and I entirely approve of his views, which 
quite coincide with my own. You really must 
learn to like him." 

If Mr. Bussell were desirous of ingratiating him- 
self with Mrs. Wellford, he had reason to exclaim^ 
"Save me from my friends!" Certainly, with 
every disposition to do him justice, Mrs. Wellford . 
was not favourably iafluenced towards him by 
Lady Worral's eulogiums. However, there are 
times when a man's presence speaks in his own 
cause, more than the tongues of twenty advocates, 
and Mr. Bussell gave Mrs. Wellford an early op- 
portunity of judging of him for herself, by calling 
on her at the White Cottage. She was propitiated 
by his mild, serious manners : he spoke of their 
mutual friend Dr. Pennington, praised the outward 
appearance of Summerfield, entered experimentally 
into the wants, moral, spiritual, and social, of the 
poor, and asked her advice on various parish ques- 
tions. 

** I think, mamma,'' said Hannah timidly, when 
he was gone, " we shall learn to like Mr, Russell 
in time. * At first I was sorry, and, I am afraid, 
almost jealous, when I heard him praised. But 
now I begin to be thankful that dear papa has 
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been succeeded bj one who can appreciate the good 
he has done, and carry out his plans." 

" I dare say you are right, my dear," said her 
mother with a sigh. 

Mr. Bussell's mind, was, in fact, of a higher 
order than Mr. Wellford's, though he had not his 
sunshiny hilarity of manner, especially while suf- 
fering under a recent family loss. However, com- 
parisons are odious ; both these good men were 
eminently calculated to preach with eflfect to rustic 
auditors, for they knew how to convey distinct 
ideas to their understandings, and how to make 
their way to their consciences and hearts. Nor 
did either of them indulge in the conceit of being 
too good for humble auditors, and thrown away on 
a small, obscure village. 

Mrs. Parkinson wrote a letter of condolence to 
her sister, in which she urged, rather imperatively, 
her sending one of her daughters to Park Place. 
Mrs. Wellford's heart sank at the idea of parting 
with either of them, and she had an instinctive 
dread that the home of her childhood might be as 
uncongenial to either of her affectionately reared 
girls as it had been to herself: but recalling to 
mind her last conversation with her husband, to 
which she now attached a species of sacredness, she 
at length made up her mind to the trial, and wrote 
her tardy answer to her sister's invitation. With 
fond self-deception, she avoided fixing any time, , 
availing herself of such phrases as "a trusty 
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escort," " the first suitable opportunity," &c But 
Mr. and Mis. GK>od being unexpectedly summoned 
to town, and about to pass through ^ke Barton, 
offered a convoy too desirable to be refused. To 
their charge, therefore, the little Rosina was, with 
many kisses, resigned : the suddenness of the 
arrangement hardly left time for regret ; the little 
damsel went off in high spirits, and it was not till 
she was fairly out of SUmmerfield, that she began 
to cry bitterly. 

The same evening saw her safely consigned to 
a powdered footman, at the lodge of Park Place. 
Rosina with silent awe accompanied him to the 
house, beneath the portico of which stood a middle- 
aged gentleman, who honoured her with a kiss, 
saying, " So you are my little niece, are you? I 
am sure you seem a very nice little dear." Thence 
she was conducted to the drawing-room, and pre- 
sented to Mrs. Parkinson and Mrs. Diana, the 
former of whom welcomed her with delight such 
as a child might display at the acquirement of a 
new toy. 

"And how is your mamma, love?" said the 
•lady, untying her niece's bonnet. " Dear me ! 
what a fine child I Do look at her, aunt Diana ! " 

Rosina was, indeed, well worth looking at. Her 
auburn locks, let them be combed or brushed which 
way they might, persisted in resolving themselves 
into spiral ringlets ; her large, laughing eyes, were 
brilliant hazel, and her cheeks of the colour and 
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softness of a peach. Mrs. Parkinson smothered 
her with kisses ; and Mrs. Diana pronounced that 
she was '^ an uncommon fine child indeed." 

That evening, everybody was pleasant and 
pleased. The next was not quite so agreeable. 
Rosina had been noisy all day, and in the after- 
noon had enticed her uncle to swing her in the 
garden. Mrs. Parkinson, fretful at being deprived 
of a plaything of which she was neverthel^s al- 
ready tiring, summoned them indoors; and then, 
unable to endure the noise of their continued play, 
sent Bosina early to bed. Mr. Parkinson then took 
up a newspaper, and endeavoured to atone for his 
misdemeanour, by a little pleasant conversation. 

" Well, my dear, how did Mr. Curtis find you 
to-day?" 

" He said I was feverish, and far from welL'* 
" So far well I I am glad to hear it." 
" Glad to hear what^ Mr. Parkinson ? (raising 
her voice and speaking: distinctly.) He says I'm 

" Oh, that alters the case. I'm sorry to hear it." 
" I don't think you care much about it." 
** What a sturdy little thing that Rosina is ! It 
is astonishing what strength she puts out." 

" You will quite spoil her if you romp with her 
so. In my state of health it's very unfeeling — I 
believe it would be just the same if I were dead." 
*^ Deaf, my dear? no such thing 1" 
" Dear me, Mr. Parkinson, I said dead, not deaf 1 " 
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^^ Oh, was it 80 ? My dear, I 'm thinking that 
if you took as much pains to pronounce your con- 
sonants as your vowels, I should hear you perfectly 
well" 

** Well, I never ! — To lay the fault of your deaf- 
ness to my articulation ! " 

" I hear Bosina perfectly well." 

" Yes, because she shouts." 

" It does not appear so to me." 

" Because you 're deaf ! " 

" I really believe the fault is not so much 
in my deafness, which is never so great as you will 
persist in maintaining it is, as in your indistinct 
way of speaking, which prevents my enjoying your 
agreeable conversation, my love, as much as I 
otherwise should." 

" Well, there really is no pleasing you, one way 
or the other," said Mrs. Parkinson, very crossly, 
retreating with a flat candlestick, as she spoke : ^' I 
think, deaf or not deaf, you are enough to tire the 
patience of Job!" 
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CHAPTEE n. 

It was soon discovered by Mrs. Parkinson, that 
she took no real pleasure in children, and her 
system of management was such as to have a 
ruinous eflfect on her protegee's temper and happi- 
ness. Injudicious indulgence was shortly followed 
by injudicious severity, and by petty thwartings 
and teazings, almost as difficult to bear as the 
exercise of tyranny on a larger scale. One circum- 
stance, indeed, ameliorated Bosina's fate. Mrs. 
Parkinson, without talent or taste for communicat- 
ing or acquiring knowledge, availed herself of a 
temporary illness to accept Mrs. Pennington's 
friendly proposal, that the little girl should be 
sent daily to the rectory to take her lessons with 
Lewis and Marianne ; and she found this arrange- 
ment so conducive to her comfort, that it was per- 
mitted to continue after the ostensible occasion for 
it had ceased \ Mrs. Parkinson satisfying herself 
by the reflection that it was no great obligation to 
be under, after all, as Mr. Wellford had been the 
doctor's cousin. Bosina failed not to communicate 
her childish woes to her young companions, who 
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deeply resented her wrongs, and looked on Mrs. 
Parkinson as a tyrant. Commiseration , However, 
though it alleviated, conld not remedy her griefs, 
which, as she increased in years and understand- 
ing, became yet more keenly felt. A warm heart, 
warm temper, and quick apprehension, gave keener 
edge to Mrs. Parkinson's continual sarcasms levelled 
at her family ; and there were many means of her 
being made to feel dependent and degraded. Often 
her tears moistened her daily portion of needle- 
work ; often they wetted her pillow, as she thought 
of the home there seemed no definite hope of her 
revisiting. Sometimes she was deprived oi her 
only consolation, the company of the young Pen- 
ningtons, till she had humbled herself for some real 
or imaginary fault, which, to a temper like hers, 
was gall and wormwood. Eosina attained her 
twelfth year, and her disposition appeared to be 
growing reckless and sullen. Her letters to her 
mother were always submitted to the censorship of 
Mrs. Parkinson, whose acerbity was not improved 
by time, while Mr. Parkinson was of too passive 
a nature to attempt any interference. Goaded at 
length by what appeared to her some extra piece 
of inhumanity, Bosina took an extraordinary reso- 
lution, and acted on it. She ran away I 

Her aider and abettor in this daring step was 
Lewis Pennington. He it was who, fired by the 
recital of her wrongs, when her heart was full al- 
most to bursting, declared that, if he were in her 
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place, he would submit to such tyranny no longer, 
showed her the feasibility of her return to Summer- 
field, lent her a sovereign to pay her coach hire, 
hailed the coach for her as it passed the shrubbery- 
gate, saw her safely placed in it, and cried '* all 
right 1" He returned to the rectory with the bold 
confidence of a boy of fifteen, not without a spice 
of mischief in his composition, and ready to endure 
punishment for what he considered a justifiable 
and righteous deed ; while Bosina, terrified almost 
out of her senses at the hardihood of the enterprise, 
yet trembling with delight at her emancipation, 
shrank into the comer of the coach till it had passed 
the confines of Stoke Barton, and then began to 
wonder what reception her mother would give her 
when she reached home. Her misgivings on the 
subject at length worked her up to such a pitch of 
agitation, that, on reaching the end of her journey, 
and entering the room where Mrs. Wellford and 
Hannah were sitting at tea, she could only answer 
their sudden expressions qf joy by a torrent of 
tears. Their looks expressed concern and dismay; 
and when she could at length speak articulately, 
she gave an account of all her grievances, the 
recurrence to which again choked her utterance, 
and she murmured an almost inaudible request 
that her mother would not send her back to Park 
Place. 

"To Park Place?" repeated Mrs. Wellford, 
whose Qheeks glowed with a hectic colour. " No, 
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Rosina, did I even wish it, there is no chance that 
your aunt would receive you again. Her doors 
are probably closed against us for ever. You have 
taken a step, my dear child, the serious conse* 
quences of which you are too young and inexpe- 
rienced to appreciate ; but I think you must have 
felt you were doing wrong in thus quitting a 
home in which I had placed you. It seems to 
have been a very different one, however, from 
what I had supposed ; and, now that we are once 
more united, no consideration shall induce me 
to consent to a second separation. It has been 
painful enough to both of us." 

Tears fell from the mother's eyes as she spoke. 
" I hope," said she, pressing the weeping girl to her 
heart, " that your future conduct will prove what 
has passed to have been really more attributable to 
adverse circumstances, and your aunt's imperfect 
knowledge of the management of children, than to 
the hastiness of your own temper." 

Rosina cried heartiiy, and inwardly resolved 
that, whatever the faults of that temper had hitherto 
been, they should be seen no more. And now 
that the dreaded explanation had taken place, and 
she was forgiven, she could dry her eyes and kiss 
Hannah again, and observe with wonder how she 
was grown and improved. 

Hannah was at this time between sixteen and 
seventeen, and, like Thomson's rural heroine, — 

** Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty's selL" 
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Her featureis reminded one of the Grecian con- 
tour, though not strictly conformable to it; and 
they completely harmonized with the calm, pure, 
and chastened spirit that shone through them. 
Her countenance, if not radiant with vivacity, was 
smiling and tranquil ; and her dark hlue eyes, if 
they did not sparkle with genius, at least beamed 
with intelligence and sweetness, 

Hannah was as much struck with Kosina^s 
growth, as Kosina with Hannah's beauty, As for 
Mrs. Wellford, her heart swelled with complicated 
emotions, and she could not look at her dear re- 
gained child without tears crowding into her eyes ; 
yet she feared hurtful consequences from eispressing 
how much she deplored and resented her sister's 
abuse, as she considered it, of the precious charge 
she had committed to her. 

The following day brought an indignant letter 
from Mrs. Parkinson, saying that all Stoke Barton 
was exclaiming at the unexampled conduct of 
Rosina; that Lewis Pennington was in high dis- 
grace for having abetted it, and that this was the 
last letter she should write to any member of a 
family so ill requiting her patronage. Mrs. Well- 
ford, having read the letter, burnt it, merely saying 
to her daughters, that their aunt was, as might 
have been expected, exceedingly displeased and 
hurt. But a few earnest, touching words were 
added, on submission, patience, and obedience, 
which sank deeper into Kosina's heart than the 

C 
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iBtemest rebuke would have done. In the course 
of a week, she received a letter irom Marianne 
Pennington, in answer to one which her mother 
had permitted her to send, remitting a sovereign to 
Lewis. Marianne said, she and Lewis had been 
in great disgrace, but were now forgiven ; and they 
hoped Bosina would not forget them, as they cer- 
tainly did not mean to forget her. Thenceforth, the 
correspondence was onlyrenewed at distant intervals. 

Bosina, conscious of her faults, now resolved 
tliat she would never seriously betray them in a 
home where everybody was affectionate and kind. 
It is gratifying to be able to state that she acted 
upon this resolution morfe consistently than might 
have been expected^ and doubtless this was greatly 
attributable to her mother's judicious management, 
and the infrequency of temptation. Inconsidera- 
tion, both in speaking and acting, was now the 
most prominent failing ; and next to this, a want 
of application to any pursuit when it ceased to be 
amusing. 

Hosina had been so well grounded in the ele- 
ments of a sound education by the Penningtons' 
governess, that only industry was wanting to carry 
her on in any branch she thought worthy of attain-<- 
ment. Her style in everything she undertook had 
some analogy to her disposition. Her handwriting, 
for instance, was more free than is usual at her 
age, but wanting in neatness. Her drawings were 
bold, sketchy, and incorrect. She would often 
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cover odd scraps of paper with groups of knights, 
squires, fair ladies, and long-robed signors, which 
reminded one of Cervantes, Ariosto, or Spenser's 
'' Faery Queene,'' and excited great admiration in 
her mother and sister ; but on examination, it was 
generally to be found, that one had no neck, 
another's head was twisted, arms and legs were put 
on where they were never known to grow — faults 
by.no means uncommon in the hit-or-miss school, 
but which, if suggested by Hannah, were met by 
the observation that '' it was much easier to find 
fault than to do better ;" or, if pointed out by Mrs. 
Wellford, by the reply that " she was tired just 
then, but would correct the faults another time," 
which time never came. With respect to music, 
again, Brosina had sweet voice, excellent finger, 
and quick eai; ; but, in the absence of better tuition 
than her mother's, she was more likely to lose 
something of what she had already acquired, than 
to make much progress. 

Hannah had no genius for music; and less a 
talent than a taste for drawing. Her attempts, 
though neat, were cramped, owing to her hand 
not being what artists call '' sufficiently untied." 
But, in culture of her garden flowers, in reading, 
fine needlework^ and visiting among the poor, 
Hannah found sufficient resources, without music 
or painting. Her needle was remarkably ready in 
its execution of 

" Buds, and leaven, and sprigs. 
Wrought patiently into the snowy lawn/' 

c2 
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and supplied the chief ornament of her neat and 
simple dress. Her favourite books were not those 
of her sister. While Rosina devoured everything 
in a narrative shape, in prose or verse, Hannah 
loved biographies, essays, letters, and poetry of the 
schools of Thomson, Cowper, and Wordsworth. 
Thus, in the exercise of their peaceful occupations, 
passed the happy but uneventful years, leaving 
little mark behind, and promising a future as much 
like the past as possible. Mrs. Wellford, at forty- 
five, was as clear and good-looking as she had been 
ten years before ; and Lady Worral wore as well 
as her everlasting black satin dress. The three 
Miss Hollands, of the Grange, who had once been 
village belles, had gradually become buxom, middle- 
aged women, and there seemed every prospect of 
the two Miss Wellfords emulating their example ; 
a probability which Hannah, at the calm age of 
two-and-twenty, viewed with the most placid in- 
diflference, but which Rosina, on the borders of 
eighteen, considered with rather more impatience. 
Frequent consultations with her looking-glass, 
which told her she was an extremely pretty girl 
(without adding that " young women are the stuff 
old women are made of"), had awakened in 
her a certain portion of vanity. This hjad as yet 
little opportunity of displaying itself, save in the 
somewhat self-complacent expression of her coun- 
tenance, and the janty way of putting on her 
bonnet ; though in aftertimes it was to occasion 
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more serious results. She was exceedingly fond of 
Hannah, and now and then chafed a little that so 
much beauty and sweetness should be wasted on 
the desert air ; but Hannah seemed so utterly de- 
void of any feeling on the subject, and the case 
itself appeared so hopeless, that, with the convic- 
tion that in due time she and her sister would add 
two to the much-abused sisterhood of old maids, 
Rosina was obliged to be contented. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

"When the country parson preaches," says 
George Herbert, "he obtains attention by every 
possible art; both by earnestness of speech (it 
being natural to men to think that where there is 
much earnestness there must be somewhat worth 
hearing), and by a diligent and busy cast of his 
eyes on his auditors, letting them know that he 
marks who observes him and who does not. Some- 
times he tells them stories and sayings of others ; 
for country people are thick and heavy, and hard 
to raise to a point of zeal and fervency, and need a 
mountain of fire to kindle them ; but stories and 
sayings they will well remember." 

Surely Rowland Hill practically exemplified the 
last remark ; and yet he was often too lightly con- 
demned by those who knew not he could have 
quoted such high-church authority for his prac- 
tice. The vicar of Summerfield was not in the 
habit of indulging so boldly in illustration, and 
never, in the pulpit, trenched on the humorous; 
but he not unfrequently capped an abstract truth 
with a pithy saw, or modem or ancient instance, 
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ai\d liad his reward for it in looks of brightened 
intelligence. 

If Mr. Bussell remained unmarried, it was not 
because he thought, with George Herbert, that 
celibacy was the higher state of the two : indeed, 
a country parson is but half his own man without 
the parson's wife. But, however it was, so it was, 
that Mr. Eussell seemed to dream as little as the 
church-dial of matrimony; nor were there any 
officious yoimg or would-be young ladies in his 
flock, likely to put such thoughts into his head. 
He seemed to look on the young Wellfords very 
much in the light of orphaned nieces, and on their 
mother as a dead brother's widow ; and she con- 
tinued to fulfil so many of the little parish 
duties which had formerly devolved on her, that 
the absence of a vicar's lady in the vicarage was 
hardly if at all felt. Thus Mr. Eussell might 
have said, " The parish don't want a wife, — ^neither 
do I." 

Summerfield church, it either has or ought to 
have been stated, was of pure Saxon architecture, 
and stood on the brow of a hill. When, therefore, 
Mr. Russell passed through the little garden-gate 
which opened into the churchyard, he might, if he 
turned to the right, behold a very pleasing pro- 
spect, — ^the steep, straggling village street, with its 
picturesque assemblage of whitewashed and red- 
brick tenements, projecting gables and towering 
chimney-stacks, beneath elm, poplar, and horse- 
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chestnut trees, backed by Lady Worral's park^ and 
a long range of chalk hills* 

Yet towards this view, pretty as it was, Mr. 
Eussell seldom turned, when leisure permitted him 
to choose between his right hand and his left. On 
the south side of the churchyard lay his favourite 
lime-walk, terminated by his favourite seat. The 
valley on this side was deeper than towards the 
village, and completely shut in by hills. Not a 
dwelling was in sight, though the wreath of smoke 
from Mrs. Wellford's chimneys rose from behind a 
clump of trees. The valley was intersected by a 
stream, and chiefly used for pasture. In one spot, 
therefore, might be seen a Cuyp-like group of cows, 
either grazing or standing mid-leg in the water ; 
while, at a little distance, a snow-white flock of 
sheep cropped the grass ; and the milkmaid's call 
and the shepherd-boy's whistle were in perfect 
harmony with the accessories of the picture* Oc- 
casionally, too, Hannah might be seen watering the 
flowers in the neat garden, which, though closely 
hedged, was, from the height on which the church- 
yard stood, completely overlooked; and in the 
perfect stillness which reigned around might even 
be heard the distant tones of Eosina's girlish voice, 
as she sat at her work beneath the walnut-tree. 

Such was the scene which Mr. Russell loved 
full well to contemplate, and which, one fine July 
evening, after a busy day, he stepped forth to en- 
joy. The valley was in all its beauty ; the sun 
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ttrew its slanting beams on the varied green of 
the foliage and the rich purple of the distance ; the 
milkmaid, in her red petticoat and white apron, 
was driving home the cows and singing as she 
went; the shepherd-boy was peeling a willow 
wand, and whistling to the effect that, 

" His heart, hia heart was breaking, 
For love of Alice Gray ; " 

" the insect world were on the wing,*' and the air 
was loaded with happy sounds of life. Hannah, 
too, in white. Was sitting beneath the walnut-tree, 
apparently sympathizing with the feelings which 
made Dr. Paley exclaim, " It is a happy world, 
after all I " and Mr. Russell's eyes, after taking the 
circuit of the valley, were returning to its gentle 
heroine, when he suddenly became aware that an- 
other was also drinking in its beauties. 

On a grassy bank below the churchyard sat a 
young man very intently engaged in drawing what 
was probably a sketch of the scene before him, as 
he frequently regarded it attentively for a few 
moments, and then resumed his occupation. The 
bold, rapid motion of his hand and arm conveyed 
the idea of a masterly touch, yet he seemed dis- 
satisfied with his success, for he now and then 
paused, shook his head, and wistfully reconsidered 
the prospect. Mr. Russell, interested in this dumb 
show, had enough of the Paul Pry in his compo- 
sition to open the gate and walk towards the 
stranger ; — perhaps he thought it mijght be Cress- 
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wick or Lee, As he approached from behind, the 
young man all at once gave up hifl attempt, changed 
his position to one of entire unconstraint, and 
threw his sketch-book on the grass, so that Mr. 
Russell nearly stumbled over it. A little excla- 
mation made him hastily stretch out his arm to 
remove the impediment, ^vith a good-natured " I 
teg your pardon." 

** No pardon is necessary, sir. Allow me," said 
Mr. Russell, stooping to restore him a fugitive 
sheet from the book. 

I^ray do not trouble yourself, — I am an awk- 

b<S ^^^^'''^'" ®^^^ *« other, opening his sketch-. 

o replace what was evidently a fine drawing. 

^eged t ir *^^^ *^^ vicar, smiling, "I were privi- 

The vo ^^^ pleasure of restoring." 

pair of sea^ehi-rcTvi^T^ ^"^ * ^^^^^ ^^^"^ ^'^^^ * 

'' O, certain] • ^^^^' 

* »iomentary n ^^ ^^^ ^'^^ i*>" returned he, after 

Jiffereut, prJbfflT L^' ^^^^^^ *^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 
be ^Ay, from what you expect it to 

^^* RusseU 

^^ o^^ '^* *-^ Wm ^ ^^amiued the drawing that 

but ofZ * *^^*^h of t>r ' ^'^ ^'^ apprise, beheld 

^ree. f ^^^^^ herself aU.*-''^^^ ^^^^^ *^^ ^^^^g^' 

""^tiine n/t^ ^^^ever L. r^^ beneath the walnut- 

"'"^^^^ tj::/^--- and,? ^'^ g-- ^1^- --y 

^^'3- 5 and ima • general form of her 

^^^^atiou easily supplied 
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the profile of the sweet and thonghtfdl face resting 
on her hand beneath the graceful braiding of her 
light brown hair. 

" That figure comes in well, I think?" said the 
artist, interrogatively. 

Mr. Hussell looked at it long and intently ; at 
length he replied, with an accent of much pleasure, 
*' Yes, she comes in well, as you say. You have 
sketched the lady even better than the scenery; 
and I may say, in the words of Milton, — 

' Much I the place admire, the person more ; ' 

— ^your representation of place and person, I mean. 
It is excellent." 

" Odd enough," cried the young man, readily, 
"that nearly the same passage should have occurred 
to ns both ! It was but a minute ago that I was 
silently applying to myself the lines which follow. 
— You remember them? " And with considerable 
feeling he repeated : — 

" 'As one who long in populous city pent, 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air. 
Forth issuing, on a summer's day, to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoined, from each thing met conceives delight : 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 
Or dairy, — each rural sight, each rural sound. 
If chance with nymph-like step fair maiden pass, 
What pleasing seemed, through her now pleases more, 
She most, and in her look sums all delight.' 

■ Ah I no man can feelingly appreciate these lines like 
one just escaped from London in the dog-days ! I 
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assore you, that when I alighted here half-au-honr 
ago, and strolled into the churchyard to look about 
me, the view across this valley, which unexpectedly 
presented itself, almost suspended my breath with 
surprise and delight. Being without aim, except 
to find subjects for my pencil, I resolved to remain 
here as long as the resources of the neighbourhood 
should last me. Do you think that is likely soon 
to be the case ? *' 

" Foxley Hill I "exclaimed Mr. Russell, abruptly, 
** O, surely you must have heard of Foxley Hill! " 

** Never till this moment!'' said the other, laugh- 
ing merrily, at which Mr. Russell looked rather 

ashamed of supposing Foxley HiU of world-wide 
celebrity. 

that!"' ^^ ^^^^ plenty of fine scenery besides 
spend ^T^ ?^' ^^^^1^7 \ "and if you are going to 
happy tn J *^^ '"^ *^® neighbourhood, I shaU be 

qiiaintan^ ^?t ' ^^^^ y^^'" replied his new ac- 
^y sketchi'r. ^^' ^ ^^^ ^^y h*^^ guessed from 

"Frotu7h'^^^^ti«t-" 
^'^ly did \^^^nce of your sketching I cer- 
mg_M • J^ay I ha^^ ^j^^ pleasure of know- 

,.*' Huntley a,- 

corne^'^A ^ith^r;^^*^^ Huntley," and out came 

^icara^r^^tes t^^^^^^^^s and fraternized directly, 
ee. "^^ *^7 were walking off to the 
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Mr. Huntley gave a parting look at Mrs. Well* 
ford's cottage as he turned away. " That's a pretty 
little place," said he, — " I can hardly tell what to 
make of it. In spite of its roses, hollyhocks, and 
garden-seats, it hardly looks like a cottage (yim(e, 
and yet the lady " 

"Is a lady, I assure you,*' said Mr. Eussell. 
" The occupants are the widow and orphans of the 
excellent man who preceded me in the vicarage. 
But here we are in my little domain ; — take care 
you don't knock your head." 

And they passed under the low arch of a little 
postern-gate which opened into the garden. When 
they entered the vicarage parlour, the artist's quick 
eye glanced from the crowded bookshelves to a 
fine engraving of Da Vinci's " Last Supper," and 
a little miniature of a sister of Mr. Russell's, who 
had died at C intra. The vicar had, during their 
short interview, invited him to tea ; and while it 
was preparing they became quite sociable and 
friendly. Mr. Russell was rather surprised at the 
range of information his new acquaintance casu- 
ally displayed, and expressed something to that 
eflFect. 

" Ah ! " returned he, " what comes amiss to the 
artist? In addition to all the history and anatomy 
that books and professors can teach, together with 
an originality of combination (for invention is no- 
thing more) that cannot be taught, he must under- 
stand the different forms in which passions express 
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themselves; nay, have e^HP®™"^^* ^"^^\-na.siii« 
some of them himself, or at least be able to ^^^^ 
himself doing so, in order to represent^ lal^our 
beings under their influence And w ^ sayB 

has done all, iu traces must be effaced. >V 
Tasso?— 

• L'«rte, ohe tuito &, nuU* ei scopre.' 

Some enthusiasm in one's art is necessary to caxry 
one through all this ! " x:* 11 

" We want • that noble rage,' " said Mr. ^^^r* 
" to carry us through everything. What said t 
actor to the indifferent preacher, who complaine 
that the actor made more impression by speaking 
of unrealities than the preacber by speaking o 
realities?— * We speak of unreal things as if they 
were real, and you of real things as if they were 
ideal!'" 

"A pretty sharp reproof, that I JDid you ob- 
serve, this spring, at the exhibition of the Royal 

Academy " 

^ I have not seen Liondon these five years ! " 
•Is it possible?" cried Mr. BLixntley, with such 
a look of dismay that Mr. Russell burst out Uugh- 

I l^^"^^^^' '^^ very true," said he. "Oh, 
place w W T^ *^* *° ^^^ ^ **^^ ^**le countiy 
▼egetete tW tT^**^ ^""^ ^^"^^ » man «m only 

^y.looldngv:^" *l,^5y-*^" -id Mr. Hunt- 
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'' It contains human souls, sir/' said Mr. Bussell, 
simply ; " I cannot say any more." 

This did not seem to clear up Mr. Huntley's 
ideas very much ; and the next moment he sprang 
off to quite another subject, 

" By-the-bye," said he, " I know a fellow-student 
of your name, a very good sort of fellow, — Frank 
Russell." 

" Oh, he's a cousin of mine f " cried Mr. Russell. 
" First cousin once removed. Is he doing any 
good?" 

"Well, he's the most industrious of punsters, 
but the idlest of students, — a capital companion 1 
I like him ; so do ihost." 

" I am afraid he won't rise very high as a painter, 
however, from your description of him." 

" I'll tell you the secret, — ^he's in too easy cir- 
cumstances« Nothing like a little poverty, or the 
dread of it, to spur genius. He copies well ; he 
makes a fine show at the British Gallery, where 
he generally chooses some picture that has plenty 
of background. Backgroimd is his j^fe ; — a Rem- 
brandt, with only a nose and a triangular piece of 
cheek standing out from a mass of shade, suits him 
exactly. He once set about an original composi- 
tion, on a canvas sixteen feet by twelve. So san- 
guine was he of success, that before it was half 
painted-^n he bought an expensive frame for it. 
Afterwards he thought his group too diffused, 
painted out half the figures, and contracted the 
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principal mass, till nothing bnt a little island of 
light remained. On this, his vast ocean of back- 
ground gradually encroached, till the little island 
was completely swallowed up, like the highest 
point of earth at the deluge. Meanwhile Frank 
had invited some artist friends to sup with him, 
and nothing would suit the whimsical fellow but 
to mount this total eclipse, without sun or moon, 
into the frame. Of course, when his friends came, 
they went into fits of laughter; and their merriment 
was increased by Frank's gravely telling them it 
was an allegorical piece, representing the moral 
darkness of the Gentile world. Poor Frank ! not- 
withstanding his weakness for 'backgrounds, there 
is more beneath the surface than many suppose. 
Though the waves are frothy, the ocean is deep." 

Thus went on Huntley, from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe (though generally just the other 
way), interweaving everything with anecdote and 
jest, allusion and quotation, to the no small plea^ 
sure of Mr. Russell, who very seldom indeed picked 
up a companion with any pretensions to mind. 
Before they parted it was arranged that they should 
join) the following day, in a walk to Foxley Hill. 
The appointment was kept ; the weather, the 
scenery, and the companions were excellent of their 
kind. On their return they drank coffee together 
at the large open lattice of Mr. RusseU's study, 
which admitted the mingled perfume of sweet-briar 
and mignonette. 
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'* I like the air of this old vicarage exceedingly/* 
said Mr. Hontlej. " Though not positively pic- 
turesque in it-self, it becomes so &om the snrround- 
ing scenery, and from the graceful mantle of trailing 
plants flmig over it" 

*'It owes the latter/' said Mr. Bnssell, *'to those 
who did not remain to enjoy their beauty.. They 
were planted by Mrs. and Miss Wellford." 

" Miss Wellford ? That was the young lady we 
met to-day in the lane? " 

" No, her elder sister. When I first came here, 
and saw so many minute evidences of care and 
orderly arrangement, I could hardly help feeling 
like a supplanter ; and was ashamed that a bereaved 
family should hate turned into a cottage hardly 
superior to that of a labourer, that I, a single man, 
might enjoy superfluity of room," 

" Are they reconciled to the change? " 

'* Quite, as far as outward circumstances are con- 
cerned.. Their tastes, refined and yet simple, are 
fully satisfied ; they have the esteem and respect 
of iJl ; and the general rush and struggle for wealth 
in the busy world, we here know so little of, is 
never more surprising to me than when I have just 
witnessed how much happiness and active useful- 
ness are compatible with their straitened means." 

"Tastes refined and yet simple?" repeated Mr. 
Himtley, musingly. " How seldom they are to be 
found in their purity ! I should be curious to see 
refinement and simplicity in conjunction." 

D 
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<< Come, then,** said Mr. Russell, rather hastOj ; 
^'what say you to a visit to the White Cottage? 
You robbed. Mrs. Wellford of her visitor Last 
night, so it is but £ur that this evening she should 
have two." 

'' With all mj hearti" said Mr. Hunflej, with 
alacrity. 



■^^ 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

The English are an inconsistent people. Fo- 
reigners often accuse ns of being over-cautious in 
oiu intercourse with strangers, and yet sometimes 
we are precisely the reverse. Nay, our first im- 
prudences have sometimes led to very serious 
remorses, and to acts of injustice and severity that 
have had fatal results. 

What did Mr. Bussell know of Mr. Huntley? 
and what call had he to introduce him into a 
simple unsuspicious family, when, for anything he 
knew, the stranger might be one of the swell-mob ? 
For our readers' peace of mind we will tell them 
in confidence that he was not; besides, there are 
evidences of mind and character that are tolerably 
to be relied on ; and, at any rate, Mr. Bussell felt 
he had made out quite enough of Huntley during 
two days' companionship, to be secure that he was 
a safe sort of person, and the unworldly manners 
and customs of the people of Summerfield did not 
make them always on the look-out for evil where 

« 

none was or seemed. 

Down the lane, . then, walked the gentlemen, 
whose cheerful voices scared Eosina from her seat 

II 2 
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beneath the walnut-tree, wheie she was thoroughly 
enjoying an interesting story. Hannah looked np 
from her work, amused at her frightened look, 
which she would have found it difficult to account 
for, even to herself; but in another minute she 
perceived Mr. Russell and his companion entering 
the garden, and communicated the fact to her 
mother and sister, feeling very well pleased that 
she had on her pink muslin instead of her Mue one. 

It was not the first time Mr. Russell had brought 
them some transient visitor, in the shape of an 
old college friend, or young kinsman. Once it 
was a Dr. Black, another time a Mr. Brown ; but 
this one was as different from either as black from 
white. The presentation soon took place, and 
while Mrs. Wellford was politely receiving Mr. 
Huntley's general remarks on the weather and the 
place, Mr. Russell took the opportunity to say in 
quite an under-tone to Hannah^ '' A young artist — 
a surprising genius, whom 1 feU in with yesterday. 
He is staying at the ' Black Horse ; ' he knows 
my cousin Frank, and has evidently a cultivated 
mind, which is all I can say of him ; but I think 
you will find him a rara avis/* 

Hannah looked towards the stranger with in- 
terest and curiosity. At the same time, Mr. 
Huntley, turning to address some remark to her, 
gave Mr. Russell the opportunity, of which he 
availed himself, of repeating nearly the same aside 
to Mrs. Wellford. 



--^ 
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*' What a charming spot/' began Mr. Hanlley, 
" you have chosen for your delightful retirement I 
Here you seem to have everything around you 
which tlie poets tell us is necessary or accessory to 
perfect happiness. ' Retirement, rural quiet, friend- 
ahip, books/ — and I may add music^ may I not? " 
—glancing at the piano. 

*' I neither sing nor play/' replied Hannah; "but 
my sister does both.'* 

''She has a charming resource, then. But 
perhaps you pursue the sister-art, — ^you are fond 
of painting?" 

** I have never had the opportunity of becoming 
so," said Hannah, ''and I do not think I am likely 
to have any genius for it My sister, draws, how- 



ever." 



" Perhaps poetry, then, has greater attractions ?" 

" Yes, I am very fond of it 1 " 

"Ah, then, you write?" 

« O dear, no I " 

« Nor your sister ? " said he, smiling, and glanc- 
ing at Rosina, who, with a littl^ embarrassment, 
disclaimed doing so. 

" After all," said Mr. Huntley, " we must allow 
fine taste to be the most attractive attribute in a 
woman. Genius implies a more masculine grasp of 
mind, and is hardly suitable to the delicacy of the 
sex. They sink under it, like Erminia in the armour 
of Clorinda. Now and then, we find a lady strong 
enough to poise the heavy lance of the Amazon j 
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but such a phenomenon is uncommon, and perhaps 
not vciy pleasing ; — and jours is the sex, you 
know, nie pour plairey 

" No," said Kosina, readily ; " we are of 

' The Bex whom man was bom to please/ " 

^* But does not one quotation contradict the other, 
Rosina?" interposed Mr. Russell. "Surely, to 
please is the grand, the important business of us 
all The only question is, wJuyin to please ? Some, 
you know, plainly think it is themselves ; others, 
the world ; others, their Maker." 

^' Ah, I was not thinking of that," said Rosina, 
ingenuously. " But surely Mr. Huntley is rather 
too hard, in denying that we poor ladies can 
possess one single particle of genius without be- 
coming disagreeable." 

" No, no I" interrupted Mr. Huntley, " I did not 
deny that. But the most attractive degree of it is 
perhaps what Marmontel happily calls ' ce demi- 
talent qui soUicite I'indulgence, et qui, obtenant de 
Testime, et se passant de gloire, amuse les loisirs 
d'une modeste solitude.' " 

" That is a veiy beautiful quotation," observed 
Mrs. Wellford. 

" Yes," said Mr. Russell, " and it completely 
expresses the subjection in which I think ac- 
complishments should be kept to higher pursuits, 
to render them harmless, or even pleasing. How- 
ever, I really think that you, Rosina, have more 



than a demi-talent for drawing. 
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"Indeed?" exclaimed Huntley. "Where am 
/, then, after all the heresy I have been uttering ? 
I am in an awkward scrape I There is but one 
chaitce left. Perhaps you deceive yourself, Mr. 
Brussell, in thinking , this young lady has more 
than demi'taUfnU Pray help me out of my diffi- 
culty," continued he, appealingly, to Kosina, " by 
showing me the contents of your portfolio, that I 
nuiy satisfy myself you draw veiy badly." 

Rosina laughed, but did not comply. 

Huntley presently renewed the attack. 

" I am afraid you will never forget what 1 said 
just now." 

" Perhaps not." 

" Are there no hopes of forgiveness ? " 

" Oh, forgive and forget are two different things." 
. " Yes, but, like hare and currant-jelly, they 
usually go together. So trivial a favour — " 

" And yet worth asking? " 

" Trivial to you, but not trivial to me." 

" How can you be so perverse, Rosina ? " said 
Mr. Russell. " Drawings are meant to be shown, as 
bread is meant to be eaten. Come, let us have 
the pleasure of seeing your little collection. I am 
mistaken, if Mr. Huntley will not take the liberty 
I sometimes do, of pointing out a few faults, if you 
give him any encouragement.^' 

** Which you never require," said Rosina, laugh- 
ing. " Well, my poor little portfolio shall be 
untied, though it contains nothing worth' seeing." 
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And, with a mixture of dread and self-complin 
cence, she spread her little collection before the 
artist. He was much surprised to see, instead of 
the formal copies which are usually exhibited by 
young ladies, a variety of original designs, some on 
scraps of card, or drawing-paper, some on letter- 
backs, vaiying in their degrees of merit, full of 
faults, but discovering ccmsiderable imagination 
and readiness of execution* 

'' Here is no half-talent," said he. '' Here is 
real genius, eyen though it be uncultivated. May 
I criticise freely ? " 

" Certainly I " said Bosina. 
<<My daughter will be grateful to you, Mr. 
Huntley," said Mrs. Wellford. 

"Well, then," he resumed, "to begin with this 
little group, which seems, from the quotation be- 
neath it, to represent the arrest of Mary Queen of 
Scots." 

And he pointed out its merits and defects, show- 
ing what she must avoid, and how she must avoid; 
the whole of his little lecture ^ evidencing such 
talent and good sense, that he clearly showed him- 
self master of his subject. To elucidate what he 
said, he produced a little pocket-album, neatly 
fastened with a button and string, containing 
many first-thoughts hastily jotted down, odd 
physiognomies, picturesque fragments, and several 
musical airs, written out on fairy-like lines. Bo- 
sina*s eye was caught by these miniature songs. 
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and Mr. Hnntley immediately said it was at her 
service while he remained in Summerfield, adding, 
that it contained a little air of Faesiello's — '' Lon- 
fana di te " — ^which he was sure she wotdd like* 
While Bosina was mentally trying it, she fomid 
her mother's guests were taking leave. She quite 
regretted it. 

" Dear me V* said she, when they were gone, ** I 
wish Mr. Kossell would pick up somebody as 
clever and entertaining as this Mr. Huntley every 
week ; or else bring Mr. Huntley himself once a 
week with him. So this is the way people talk in 
London I How different fix>m our common-place 
country gossip ! Ah, but, of course, Mr. Huntley 
is not the rule, but the exception I A real genius 
he is, that's certain; and altogether one of the most 
agreeable companions imaginable ! Don't you think 
so, mamma? — don't you think so, Hannah ?" 

" He is entertaining, certainly » 

"*He is entertaining, certainly!' and in that 
cold tone 1 Ob dear, dear I People who take things 
in that indifferent way don't deserve the treat of 
such a charming companion. No drowsy indiffer- 
ence for me ! I like to appreciate merit when I 
find it 1 " 

The following day, Eosina was trying over Mr. . 
Huntley's songs, admiring his sketches, and cor- 
recting her drawings according to the advice he 
had given her, all the morning. More than once, 
she furtively looked up from her drawing, tor see 
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if any one were opening the garden gate, but in. 
vain* Mr. Rossell would hardly call two days 
running; and, besides, Saturday is often a busy 
day, and Mr. Huntley had not the privilege of the 
enitie without him. 

Sunday morning rose clear and bright, and 
Kosina, nicely dressed, accompanied her mother 
and sister to church. It was a time-worn little 
Saxon edifice, with the helmet of some forgotten. 
Crusader over the door, and one or two faded paper 
garlands against the wall, in memory of young 
girls who had died within the year : tokens that 
are still to be seen in a few parts of England. Mr. 
Huntley was not in church, and so missed inhaling 
the atmosphere of piety and sanctity that the voice 
of prayer through successive generations seemed to 
have left hanging about the pld feme. Moreover, 
he also lost hearing the service fervently recited, 
and heartily joined in ; psalms sung to quaint old 
tunes, accompanied by flageolet and violoncello ; 
and a sermon on the young ruler who was jiot rich 
towards God. 

- After service, Matthew Wellford, ^ho was pupil 
to Mr. Good, but always dined at home on Sun- 
days, ran to join his mother an^ sisters ; while Sam 
Good, a pert little articled clerk, walked beside 
Bosina, flourishing his cane, and descanting on 
the fine weather. 

There was a poor lame boy, named Heniy Neale, 
who lived in a small cottage on the chalk hills 
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that bounded the ralley, to whom, as he was 
unable to go to church, Hannah always went to 
isead for an hour before the second service on Sun- 
days. As she and Bosina were on their way to 
him, Mr. Huntley suddenly crossed a stile which 
brought him immediately in their path. He looked 
pleased at the rencontre, bowed, hoped Mrs, WeU- 
ford was well, and took the same direction that 
they did, 

"I have had a delightful morning," said he, 
" on these downs ! " 

" You were not at church, then ? " said Hannah. 

" No ! That was very wicked of me, was it not ?" 
said Mr. Huntley, laughing, as if he did not expect 
to be judged very severely. " I have been lying 
under a venerable tree, listening to the harmony of 
the birds, and the distant tolling of the village 
beU, and watching the country-people as they 
came down the hills. How much more enjoyable 
is Sunday in the country than in London I There, 
you are jostled by strings of over-dressed, common* 
place people, pouring from churches and chapels, 
and sauntering home to luncheon or dinner." 

" Ton speak of meeting the congregations face 
to face," observed Hannah. "Are we to infer, then, 
that you do not add one to their number? " 

"That is a very satirical inference," said he, 
smiling. "Oh, I assure you, I do go to church 
sometimes. However, I will acknowledge that my 
attendance might be more regular. But shall I 
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alflo own to you that the green hills, and &e clear 
blue vault of heaven, fonn, in my humble opinion, 
a fitter temple for the worship of their Maker- than 
the most gorgeous temple which man can raisa^' 

Hannah looked at him in quiet surprise. 

*^ I am an idle fellow, and talk a great deal of 
nonsense, I dare say ; but there is to me so much 
of formality, of mind^crushing repetition, in the 
prescribed service, so much of the tiresome in the 
way it is usually conducted, as to deaden, or atauy 
rate impair, feelings of devotion. A liturgy is a 
good thing ; an established liturgy there ought to 
be — ^I agree with you there. Those who have no 
ideas of their own to express must have words put 
into their mouths ; but the helps which are given 
to sluggish piety are inefficient, and real piety 
should want none. We have run ahead of good 
sense, in abandoning the appeals to the senses 
which the Soman Catholics, the Jews, and the old 
heathen Greeks, knew well how to use. For my 
part, when I have roused myself, and looked around, 
and caught a whole congregation napping, I have 
often thought, what a good thing if it were a point 
of conscience with all these worthy people to rise 
up at a signal firom the preacher, &11 into rank, 
march after him round the church in solemn pro- 
cession, and then, thoroughly awakened, sit down 
to hear the remainder of his drowsy discourse I " 

" You should hear Mr, Bussell/' said Hannah, 
with energy. 
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^ '' Yes ; he is a man of talent, and doubtless 
preaches well ; but is. mj complaint altogether un- 
reasonable ? Surely/' continued he, more earnestly, 
and stooping to gather a tnft of flowers as he spoke, 
^* more real advantage maybe derived from moral- 
izing over one of these campanulas which spring 
beneath our feet, than in listening, or feigning to^ 
listen, to one of those well-paid gentlemen, who 

* Reading what they never wrote 



Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work. 
And with a well-bred whisper close the scene/ 
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" I — I dare say that the study of the campanula 
might awaken some very good feelings, but — " 

"But what?" 
- " Would you rest there ? That would not amount 
to more than the religion of nature," 

"Well?" 

Hannah paused ; and Mr. Huntley for a moment 
looked triumphant. 

" Well," repeated he, " what have you to say 
against the reUgion of nature ? " 

" Nothing against it, as far as it goes ; but there 
are six days in the week on which you may study 
campanulas : the seventh requires something more." 

"You are right!" said Mr. Huntley, after a 
pause ; and then he added, " I like to hear women 
plead for religion as if it were something intimately 
connected with themselves." 

They had now reached Henry Neale's cottage ; 
and Bosina, who had attentively listened to the 
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dialogue between her sister and their new aoqnaint- 
ance, opened the garden-gate. 

"Ton are bound on some errand of charity, 
doubtless/* said Mr. Huntley, as he glanced at the 
mean exterior of the cottage. *' Well, Miss Well- 
ford, I am a thorough convert. You may believe 
4ne, I assure you. See ; here goes the campanula ! 
And this afternoon I shall make a point of hearing 
your Mr. BusselL*' 

<< Everybody's Mr. Russell ! " said Hannah. 

'' Nay, the pronoun was plural, and embraced 
the whole parish." 

He bowed respectfully and gracefully, and passed 
on. '' What a study she would make I " thought he. 
" How in the world could I persuade her to give 
me a few sittings ? " 
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CHAPTER V, 

The next evening, or rather afternoon, Mrs. 
'Wellford and her daughters went, by appointment, 
to drink tea with Lady WorraL All Summerfield 
dined at one o'clock, except the Wellfords, who 
dined at two, and Mr. Bussell, who dined at three, 
and Lady Worral, who went. quite to extremes, 
and dined at four. Consequently, as the days were 
long, it was in broad daylight that the guests ful- 
fiUed their engagement. 

. On entering the drawing-room, they, to their no 
Ismail surprise, found Mr. Huntley smilingly en- 
gaged in easy conversation with Lady Worral. 
How he had obtained an entrance th^re, was more 
than they could conjecture ; however, Lady Worral 
very soon enlightened them on the subject, by say- 
ing she had found Mr. Himtley sketching a group 
of trees in the park, had entered into conversation 
with him, and, to her pleasure, had found him to 
be the grandson of a Colonel Huntley whom she had 
known well in her youth. She was now entertaining 
him with an account of a public breakfast at which 
his grandfather had figured forty years ago. To 
meet any one at Lady WorraVs was a voucher &r 
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their reception In general society ; and Mrs. Well- 
ford had thenceforth no donbts on the subject 

Mr. Hontlej had scarcely resigned his post, 
when the three Miss Hollands arrired, soon fol- 
lowed by Mr. and Mrs. Grood, and by Matthew 
Wellford. Matthew was a good-hnmonred and 
good-looking young man of about twenty, fair- 
haired, and uniting something of Hannah's coun- 
tenance to Bosina's thoughtless spirits. Miss 
Phoebe Holland often condescended to bestow a 
few smiles on him, to which Matthew grateftdly 
replied by some first attempts at easy compliment, 
though he often complained to his sisters, with 
much pathos, that *' there was not a woman in 
Summerfield worth speaking to/' Matthew, with 
considerable good taste and keenness of appre- 
hension, was not free from tnauvaise honte: and • 
when he had nothing to say, he made up for it by 
a laugh. His communications to Rosina, which, 
let them hare been separated for ever so short a 
time, were always very fluent^ he whisperingly 
conveyed to her this evening in the following 
manner :— 

" We got a new patient to-day. A famous rich 
old fellow — Mr. Kippis, who lives at the Grove, 
near Foxley • He always used to have Parker ; 
but Parker was out of the way, so the servant came 
on to us ; and it's my opinion that, now we have 
got in there, we shall keep our ground. Parker is 
A rough, disagreeable fellow, disliked by all the 
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ladies, and nothing wordd have got him such prac- 
tice but a false opinion of his skilL He's nothing — 
nothing at all, you may take my word for it ; and 
so people will find out at last Well, and so, as 
Mr. Good was obliged to go to the Grove, you 
know, / was obliged to step over to the Miss 
Hinckleys of Hundleford ; and very pretty girls 
they are. There was one playing the harp. The 
old lady seemed rather dissatisfied, at first, at Ae 
tnaater'a not going over himself; but I explained 
how that was, so then we got on famously. I went 
on the mare. So (lowering his voice) that is the 
Mr. Huntley you were telling me of I He seems 
a lively little fellow. How he is running on to 
Hannah I He makes himself quite at home 1 Those 
are London manners, I suppose. I wish I could 
rattle on in that manner ; but, I don't know how it 
is, I never can find anything to say. Don't laugh, 
now; I mean to strangers, of course. To-day, for 
instance, all the way to Hundleford, I was thinking 
how I should make myself agreeable, a^d settling 
just the easy kind of way I should go in, and the 
easy kind of things I should say, all quite pat ; but 
when the time came, I could not bring one of them 
in. Was not that tiresome ? " 

Mr. Russell at this moment entered; and he, like 
the Wellfords, appeared surprised, though pleased, 
to find Mr. Huntiey of the party. Matthew seemed 
disposed tO^'Continue his confidences to Bosina. 

" The worst of it is, .Rosina, I shall never have 
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to opportunity of improving my manners in this 
wretched neighbourhood ; and manners are of such 
immense importance ! There's Parker of Hexley, 
might have had all the practice round, if he had 
but good manners I Look at Mr. Huntley — he is 
laughing and talking with Lady Worral and Mrs. 
Good, and yet he doesn't know one of their con- 
nexions, so that you might think he could not 
have much to say. I shall go and try to profit 
by his agreeable nothings. There must be. some 
principle in them." 

At this moment, however, Mr. Huntley saved 
him the trouble, by approaching Bosina, and ob- 
serving how well a weeping birch and copper beech 
"came in" among a fine group of trees with vividly 
green foliuge on the lawn. 

" Why should not we take a turn in the 
grounds?" said Matthew. **It would be plear* 
santer than sitting in-doors, this warm evening." 

"Yes, it would be delightful," said Bosina, 
stepping out on the terrace, and running down the 
steps. Soon there were half-ardozen others follow* 
ing her example. 

" What is that strange old tower among the 
trees ?" said Mr. Huntley. " Is it a ruin?" 

." No, a belfry," said Matthew! " The late Sir 
John Worral," added he, lowering his voice a 
little, ^^ was something of a humourist. He had 
an extraordinary passion for bell-ringing, which he 
built tliat belfry to gratify. There he and his 
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jnen used to ding-dong bj the hour together, wear- 
ing the neighbourhood ont with low spirits. At 
length, death, out of patience at so much tolling 
without any burials, took off Sir John." 
' " Let us have a nearer view of the belfiy,'* said 
^r. Huntley, laughing. 

He and Matthew, Bosina and the Miss Hoi- 
lands, went towards it, while Hannah and Mr. 
Kussell followed a little more at their leisure. 

^' I was rather surprised," said Mr. Bussell to 
her, " to find Mr. Huntley here this evening. Do 
you know to what he owed his introduction?'' 
. ** Oh, yes," said Hannah ; " it is very easily ex- 
plained. Lady Worral found him sketching her 
holm-oaks, and, as ceremony seldom prevents her 
accosting any one who comes in her ^ way, they 
entered into conversation at once, and she soon 
found him to be the grandson of an old friend." 

" That is fortunate,'' said Mr. Eussell, " because, 
you know, my acquaintance with him amounts to 
little enough." 

• " Though you brought him to see w^," said 
Hannah, laughing. 

" Well," said he, rather defensively, " his mind 
and manners speak. for themselves. Yet, prepojs- 
sessed though I was "Sj them, I could not help 
having a little misgiving, when too late, that I 
might have done animprudent thing." 

"Ah well, I think you need not take it to 
hearty for it has not done any harm. He has bee]> 
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the pleasant companion of a passing hour or two, 
and will be no more.*' 

'^ How do you know that ? From what I heard 
him say to Ladj Worral just now, it seems that 
he means to remain in Summerfield as long as 
he finds anything here to amtae or interest him* 
May there not be more in that than meets the 
ear? You see, he is no longer merely my chance 
acquaintance; but is the recognised lussociate of 
Lady Worral, and the degree of general intimacy 
he will establish among us will be entirely 
Toluntaiy, so that at length it may become rather 
difficult to . . . Perhaps I ought not to say any- 
thing of this,'* said Mr. Bussell, looking uncom- 
fortable. 

** I know whom you are thinking of, wow," said 
Hannah, with an ingenuous smile, *' but 1 am sure 
you need not alarm yourself. There is no fear of 
Eosina." 

" None, I believe 1 None 1 " returned Mr. Bus- 
sel, smiling with a relieved air. " Here is the 
belfry," he presently observed, "but where are our 
village belles ? Oh, they are on the summit of the 
Mount, enjoying the sunset." 

"How soberly you have followed us!" cried 
Kosina, when they joined tne party. " I dare say 
you prefer a moral dissertation to the finest sunset 
in the world ; while Mr. Huntley has been talking 
quite poetically about those glorious gold and 
purple clouds I Are they not most beautiful?'' 
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Mr. Bussell looked at them with sedate satis- 
faction, a minute or two ; and then composedly 
answered. " Very. I am glad we don't Kve in 
a slate-colonxed world/' 

" Who ever heard of such a thing?'* exclaimed 
Phoebe Holland. 

^* I never heard of there being such a tiling ; but 
yon know there might have been." 

^'Oh, how hideous it would be to see skies, 
trees, grass, and people's faces nothing but slate* 
colour!" 

" Ay, or yellow," said Matthew, " as people do 
who have the jaundice." 

'* A fine Claude Lorraine effect, no doubt," said 
Mr. Huntley, laughing. 

*^ And there are some still more to be pitied," 
said Mr. Bussell, '' who have a moral jaundice, and 
see everything of the sickly hue of their own tem- 
pers. . . .What amazing variety there is in those ' 
western clouds I Cannot you look at them till 
you &ncy you see a fairy-land of snow-white 
palaces, and mountains, golden lakes, and sapphire 
streams?" 

" Often have I indulged in such dreams," said 
Mr. Huntley, " and sighed to wake and remember 
that they had no anti-types in reality." 

"Not till the*cloud-eapped towers and gorgeous 
palaces' of our present earth are whelmed in final 
ruin ; but who knows but that we may then find 
ourselves the occupants of a new land combining 
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the sabstantial beautj of this planet with some" of 
those faiiy splendours? 



'What if earth 



Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 

Each to other like, more than on earth is thought ?' "• . . 

" Well," said Miss Phoebe, after a pause, which 
to some of the party was awkward, and to others 
full of thought, *' I am sure I always supposed that 
in the future world we were to walk upon clouds." 
• ** Had not we better .think of returning?" said 
Miss Margaret Holland. '* The sun has quite set 
now." 

On their return to the house. Lady Worral said- 
she, hoped the young ladies would give them some 
music. Phcfibe Holland was never unwilling to. 
play, though she did not play well ; however, on 
this occasion, she made some excuse — ^she had a. 
cold, and had sprained her wrist. Bosina seemed 
less easy to persuade than usual ; however, rather 
than have much said about it, she sat down to the 
piano, and began to sing, "Come unto these yellow 
sands," in a young, silver voice, though she sang 
too hurriedly, and with a little trepidation that 
was unusual to her. Mr. Good came to her assist- 
ance, unasked, in the chorus, and, to her surprise 
and pleasure, Mr, Huntley joined too. When she 
had ended, she said to him, — 

"You sing, then?" 

"Oh, nol" 

And yet he immediately asked her whether she 
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had laied Paesiello's little air in his book; and 
"when she said she had, and could remember the 
accompaniment, if he could remember the words, 
he assented, and, in a balmy, penetrating voice, 
such as she had never before heard, sang,— ^ 

" Lontana di te, Lindoro suo ben, 
Nina languia d'amore ! *' 

" Ton see, it ik sweet, but monotonous/' said he 
rather abruptly ai the conclusion. 

** Very sweet," said one or two voices. "And yet, 
as you say," observed Mr, Bussell, " it is monor 
tonous. Now an idea strikes me — I dare say I am 
tnx)ng, for I don't know A sharp from B flat — ^" • 

" I should wonder if you did," said Mr. Huntley, 
laughing. 

• " But," continued Mr. Bussell, " it seems to me 
that monotonous music, when sung by a fine rich 
Voice, has a deeper efiect on the mind than music 
which has more variety." 

"You are thinking of your famous Gregorian 
bhant on two notes, I suppose ! — Well, what you 
say is true of the effect of monotony, either on a 
mind wholly without cultivation (which I'm sure 
yours is not), or on one that has reached a high 
pitch of refinement (which, of course, yours has). 
The untutored ear, you see, can only relish simple 
bounds : when ther ear begins to be cultivated, it 
also becomes in some degree vitiated, and takes 
pleasure in variety, and apparent diflSculty. It 
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most even be kept from satiety by discordfl. As 
we go on, the taste refines itself, and we reach oar 
original love of simplicity— we find we have tra- 
velled in a circle, and that when we fancied our* 
selves farthest from, ignorance, we were at exactly 
the same distance from perfection. It is the same 
witli everything — dress, books, eating, the manners 
and habits of life. The coquette comes back to 
her simple white dress» the epicure to his boiled 
chicken, the man. of fortune to his cottage. We 
take great trouble to acquire factitious tastes, and 
then have to unlearn them." 

While Bosina was considering how much of this 
was true, and how much new, she found herself 
assailed by Phoebe Holland, for whom all this waa 
much too grand, and particularly dull, and who 
longed to promote a little lighter amusement 
Phoebe, though a great deal older than Bosina, 
chose to fancy there was a great similarity of tastes 
between them ; and Bosina, though with very little 
tolerance for her weakness and frivolity, found 
some difficulty in checking her frequent. attempts 
at confidential intimacy. Most girls have been 
exposed to the advances of some such undesirable 
acquaintance, and they are happy who are able to 
draw a line which, gently but steadily, intimates 
to the party, that so far she may come, but no 
farther. To Bosina's great relief, Mr. Huntley 
soon interrupted the conference, by approaching 
them, and saying: ^'Will it be treason to inter^ 
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rapt 80 confidential and intellectual a dialoguei bjr 
a request for a little more music ?*' 

"'I am afraid, Mr. Huntley, yon are very sati- 
ricaL You do not. really believe our dialogue to be 
either confidential or intellectual/' 

, " Nay ; why else should you sit apart, like Mil* 
ton's angels, without deigning to take notice of the 
innocent trifles at which we have been laughing? 
Surely you must have had something very impor-* 
tant to communicate on the subject of bonnets and 
caps." 

" Why should ladies be unable to talk of any- 
thing better than bonnets and caps V* 

" I do not question the ability— only the will. 
They may talk of better things — they cannot talk 
of things prettier — ^unless they talk of themselves." 

Miss Phoebe laughed. Matthew thought the last 
turn very neat 

" But with regard to bonnets," continued Mr. 
Huntley, sitting down by Kosina, *' I once had a 
conversation with a Boyal Academician on the 
subject, and we agreed that the more colourless, 
misshapen, and battered they were, the better." 

«ohi" • 

" For pictorial purposes — " 
. "Ah!" 

And then he went on to relate, in a whimsical 
way, the trouble he had had to arrange the cos» 
tame of a lady-sitter, who wanted to be painted 
en paysanne, and yet to have all her apparel firesh 
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ftpd stiff from the milliner's. " In short,^' said he, 
'' she made herself like a lady-shepherdess on a 
Dresden cup." 

Then he began to ask whether they might not 
get np a charade^ Bosina shook her head, and 
said she knew it would not be liked. 

" Well," said he, lowering his voice, " I doubt 
if people are justified in inviting acquaintance to 
their houses without providing some means of 
entertaining them." 

"Why, as to that," interposed Matthew, "if 
people are but got together, no matter how, I 
think they may always entertain themselves." 
' " By laughing at each other?" 

" No — ^by talking as we are doing now." 

" Oh — as to talking as we are doing now ; only 
think how few are clever enough !" 

"That's a consideration certainly," said Mat** 
thew, laughing. " However, we are not going to 
do BO any more at present, it seems, for my mother 
and Mrs. Good are breaking up the party." 

The guests all walked together to the park- 
gates, and then wished each other good night; 
Matthew, however, going down the lane with 
Bosina. 

"What a pleasant evening this has been !" said 
Bosina. 

"Famous!" said Matthew; " I only wish Sam 
Crood had been with us." 

" I am sttre I wish no such thing," said Bosina. 
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**Sam is a good fellow/' returned Matthew, 
^ though not equal, I admit, to this Mr. Huntley. 
And yet we might have been as merry, if, instead 
of him, we had had Sam." 

" Oh, Matthew I — how can you think so?" 
** You are all for new faces, Bdsina— I am more 
steady to* old ones. What do we know about this 
fine, rattling gentleman? There is a something 
about him, certainly, which I feel I want ; but I 
suppose it comes naturally, in London, or else was 
bom with him. How brightly the moon shines I 
What a time my .mother and Hannah are coming, 
down the lane I Look at the glow-worms. Well, 
here they are at last — Good night I " 
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CHAPTER VL 

Me. Huntley was indefatigable in the practice 
of his art. He roamed daily in search of the pic- 
turesque, till scarcely a tree or tenement, cottage 
or cottager, had failed to find place in his sketch- 
book, or been decided unworthy of the honour. 
The rural housewives were proud he should think 
it worth his while to copy their curly-headed chil- 
dren, old chests, arm-chairs, and tables ; and re« 
marked that> whereas they had heard say painters 
got great . sums of money from gentlefolks for 
taking their likenesses, this was another guess sort 
of artist, for he paid small sums of money to folks 
for letting their likenesses be taken. 

Mr. Huntley viewed these studies with oom- 
placence ; but he longed to add Hannah Wellford's 
to them, and saw no prospect of gratifying the 
daring wish. He often tried to sketch the outline 
of her placid features from memory, and as often 
gave up the attempt in despair. " I shall remain 
here a little longer, however, for the chance," 
thought Huntley; and his two or three days in 
Summerfield, accordingly, lengthened into two or 
three weeks. Meantime he became on sociable 
terms with all the neighbourhood. 
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One morning, Mr. Huntley called at the White 
CSottage, ostensibly to ask for his little book, and 
fonnd^ Mrs. Wellford and Hannah at needle-work, 
while Bosina was drawing. A little persuasion 
induced her to show him the sketch she had en-* 
deavoured to correct in accordance with his sug* 
gestions. Mr. Huntley was surprised and pleased 
at the intelligence with which she had acted on 
his hints ;. he spoke to her with real interest and 
enthusiasm of his art ; not as if he w^e dressing 
his thoughts to suit a mere commonplace young 
lady, but as if speaking to one who could appre-* 
ciate sense and genius. Not only Bosina, but her 
mother and sister, listened with instruction and 
entertainment 

"This is a surprising young man," said Mrs. 
Wellford, when he was gone. " I hope you will 
have the good sense, Bosina, to improve by his 
information, without being spoilt by his praise/* 

"Certainly, certainly," replied Bosina hastily; 
" you see, mamma, he speaks to me as if I were a 
reasonable being. He tells me my faults." — Han* 
nah thought this was the first time her sister had 
ever mentioned that circumstance in any one's 
commendation. 

The next day, and the next, and the next, Mr. 
Huntley "looked in," as he said, "just for a 
minute," to direct Bosina's pencil ; and the minute 
was . lengthened into an hour, often passed yearly 
in silence, but not silence unemployed. A word. 
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a direction, set Rosina to work with an industry 
and interest in her subject that precluded her talk- 
ing; Mr. Huntley cast the drapery, or placed the 
bust in the right light, and then sat half behind 
her chair, watching her progress, and speaking 
from time to time to Mr8.WeUford, or furtively 
admiring Hannah's profile as she bent over her 
work, and considering with what colours her com- 
plexion could be imitated. It seemed to him pre- 
cisely what Sir Joshua Reynolds would have de- 
scribed when he bade his pupils '' think of a pearl 
and a peach." 

The quiet and orderliness of these academical 
proceedings, in which Mrs. Wellford always took a 
share, prevented her infusing any coldness into 
her manner, when the young artist, with a whim- 
sical, half-apologetic air, daily entered with, "Well, 
madam, here I am again, you see, punctual as the 
clock, — there will be no breaking off my bad habit^ 
unless you fairly turn me out." 

" So, Bosina I" said Mr. Bussell one afternoon, 
as he passed the garden gate, and saw her just 
within it, collecting some columbine seed, "you 
are taking regular drawing lessons, I find." 

" Who told you so ?" said she, blushing. 
• " Wliat does that signify, if it be true? I sup- 
pose you are going to be a Mrs. Raffiielle some of 
these days." 

Whether Mr. Bussell used these words in 
the sense in which Bosina took them, may be 
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questioned; but certain it is that she coloured 
extremely. 

^' Did a little Italian boy come here this mom« 
ing^ with some plaster casts?" pursued he, worry^ 
ing off a twig of sweet-briar as he spoke, 

^' O yes 1'* cried Bosina, starting up and lettin||; 
fall her columbine seed, '* I bought half his stock* 
Mr. Huntley luckily was here, and told me what 
was worth buying, and what was not. He had a 
great mind to take the boy's likeness, and talked to 
him for some time in Italian. How I wish I knew 
Italian I Mr. Himtley ascertained that the boy^s 
name was Domenico,and that he came from Lucca." 

"Which perhaps the urchin might hay^i told 
you, had you asked him in English. Have you 
been round for the pence for the clothing dub?" 

Bosina blushed a little again, and said,— * 
'* Hannah has taken my week." 

« That is a^pity," said Mr. EusselL *• The fine 
arts should not make you neglect duties." 

" I thought it made no difference, if one of us 
went ! " 

**No difference to Hannah f Well, we may 
have our own opinions. Good-bye; I see you 
have an hour^s work before you, in picking up that 
eolumbine-seed." 

Mr. Huntley often wished that Hannah had 
Rosina's genius, or Rosina Hannah's beauty. 
Circumstances obliged him to be most occupied 
wifh the sister who interested him least. How it 
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happened that Hannah^s tranquil countenance and 
manner should have more attractions for him thaa 
Bosina^s glowing complexion, brilliant ejes, and 
quick intellect, can only be accounted for on the 
principle that people often prefer their opposites. 
Hannah's want of talent for Mr. Huntley's favourite 
art vexed him no feixther than as it prevented his 
teaching her instead of her sister. " It would not 
heighten her beauty," thought he, ''nor, should 
she, some happy day, become a painter's wife, 
would it be necessary, or desirable, that both 
should paint. Easel of my easel, and brush of my 
brush, would soon cease to be agreeable, or enter* 
taining." So Huntley contentedly returned. to 
watch Bosina's progress. 

The very best efforts of a female pencil or brush 
must always fall far below those even of many 
second-rate masters. " The mind," as Dr. John-* 
son said of Barry, '' does its part," but the hand 
fails. The knowledge of anatomy is wanting, and 
even Angelica Kauffmann, who went through an 
ordeal to which no woman of delicacy would sub^ 
mit, can only claim the merit of being a grac^ul^ 
artist ; a painter among ladies, but only a lady 
among painters. Demi-talent is all that is granted 
us. If the hand is mechanically obedient to the 
eye, grasp of mind and knowledge of the human 
^gure are wanting : if the imagination is briiliant| 
the mind is willing, but the hand is found to be 
weak. How should it be otherwise? When it is 
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considered that axt is long, but life short, — that the 
painter must rise early and study late, scarcely let 
an hour pass without a line, try chemical experi- 
ments for the improvement of his perishable mate- 
rials, have an eye in all societies and situations 
for draperies^ fleeting expressions of faces, lights, 
shades, and happy effects ; and that all these must 
be worked out on his canvas with patient labour, 
in spite of temptations to pleasure or idleness, — 
that art, in fact, besides the requisites of a culti- 
vated mind and vigorous imagination, demands 
as complete an apprenticeship as any handicraf); 
trade, — it must be seen that no woman, with the 
thousand interruptions of her leisure to which she 
is liable, can hope to arrive at perfection in the 
arts, consistently with the duties peculiarly those 
of her sex ; nor would any but the silliest vanity 
induce her to suppose that her casual efforts could 
attain that which costs men of genius a lifetime of 
very hard work. Nevertheless, without any undue 
sacrifice of time, a female artist may proceed to a 
certain point, brilliantly, and excite both pleasure 
and surprise, without provoking envy. We are 
always struck at beholding effects produced by ap- 
parently inadequate means ; and intelligent artists 
who are perfectly aware of the gulf between them 
and their female competitors, are always ready to 
yield indulgent praise to their graceful composi- 
tions; while the ladies are generally too proud 
that one of themselves should seem likely to share 

p 
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the wreath with haughty man, to be jealous at 
being individuallj excelled in so quiet a pursuit. 

Mr. Huntley watched Bosina^s progress, as a 
lettered sage might watch a clerer little girl learn- 
ing to read ; feeling curious to know how far she 
would proceed at the same pace, though pretty cer- 
tain she would never gain the lofty eminence on 
which he himself stood. Mr. Huntley's manner 
combined the indulgence and respect due to the 
sex of his scholar, with the sympathy of one who 
knew every step of the path she was treading ; and 
the satisfaction with which he conversed with her 
on his favourite art, contributed to favour the im- 
pression, that she interested him more than her 
sister did. 

There was a beautifiil view to be seen from a 
hill beyond Hexley Common, about four miles 
distant, which Mr. Huntley had not yet discovered; 
and Mrs. Wellford, finding herself unable to direct 
him with precision to the spot, in consequence of 
the various tracks intersecting the heath, proposed 
to show him the way in the afternoon. The dis- 
tance was too great for female feet, but a donkey- 
chair might be borrowed of the Miss Hollands, by 
the aid of which they might all have an agreeable 
excursion. The young people were charmed with 
the plan ; the donkey-chair was obtained, and they 
started early in the afternoon. Mr. Kussell hap- 
pened to be passing the cottage as the rural equi* 
page drew up, and was easily prevailed on to join 
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the party. He was very much of a peripatetic 
philorpher, and continJuy found comp^L in 
his walks, whom he rarely left at the end of a mile 
or two without having, in one way or another, 
elicited or imparted good. 

The sketch-books were given in charge t% 
Hannah, who was to be her mother's companion 
in the chaise to the common, and to walk back. 
For some little time the party kept together, ex- 
changing desultory remarks ; but presently, coming 
to a steep cart-track, Mr. Huntley ran forward to 
support the little chaise, which seemed to him in 
danger of overturning ; and he continued to keep 
his hand on the side-rail while answering some 
remark of Mrs, Wellford's. Arrived at the end 
of the lane, the turfy down opened before them ; 
the donkey began to trot, and Mr. Huntley to run, 
still keeping his hand on the chaise, and main- 
taining his laughing dialogue with his companions. 

Meanwhile, Rosina was much annoyed at being 
left behind with Mr. BusselL He had joined them 
(she said to herself) without being wanted by any- 
body, and had now completely broken up the party. 

"Had we not better walk faster?" said she, 
accelerating her pace as she spoke; " they will 
soon be out of sight." 

But no ; Mr. Bussell hung heavy on hand. 

" We cannot keep up with them while the don- 
key trots," said he, composedly ; " and I dare say 
they will slacken their speed presently." 

f2 
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^^ Oh, don't trost to that ! '^ cried Bosinay eagerlj. 
<^ I know Miss HoUand's donkey of old, and when 
once it begins trotting on the heath, it never stops 
tiU it reaches the hilL" 

" In that case," said Mr. Russell, ^^ there is still 
less chance of onr reaching them; so 70a see, 
Bosina, it was a good thing I fell in with you, 
or 70U would have been left to yourself." 

" No, I should not, I am sure! " said Bosina, 
with secret indignaticm. ^' Don't you think," re- 
sumed she, *'^ that we had better try to keep them 
in sight, at any rate, before they reach the trees, 
that we may see which track they take? " 

" Oh," replied Mr. Bussell, " I know all the 
tracks perfectly well." 

'^Bnt I am not so sure that mamma does," in- 
termpted fiosiAa. 

" K she loses her way," replied he, drily, " we 
are not answerable for it, for she has run away 
from us, not we from her." 

Bosina could not prerent her lips from betray- 
ing that note of impatience imperfectly expressed 
on paper as " tut" Her vexation was increased 
by her imperturbable companion's coming to a frill 
stop, as if for no other purpose than to inhale the 
reviving air. 

'^ Delightfrd ! " exclaimed he, at length, with a 
tone and countenance of keen enjoyment *' Here, 
indeed, as your fiivourite Cowper expresses it, th« 
senses are regaled 

* With luxiny of uiieiqpeeted BWMto I "* 
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** My favourite Cowper I " repeated RoBina, with 
contempt *' Hannah's favourite Cowper, if you 
please. I have no taste for such dull, prosj writers. 
' The Lay of the Last Minstrel ' is worth all that a 
thousand Cowpers could write. * The Task/ too 1 
Such a name ! Enough to sicken one at the very 
outset. There is a great deal in a name; and 
Cowper fixed on one equally hateful to teacher 
and pupil." 

Mr. Bussell laughed so merrily at this, that 
Rosina began to doubt whether it were worth while 
to betray so much pettishness, and to think she 
might as well treat him with a little more of her 
usual consideration. After walking a little way, 
therefore, in silence, while he amused himself with 
knocking the flints and pebbles hither and thither 
with his cane, she asked him, whether he expected, 
like the Buke in ''As you like it," to find a sermon 
in the stones. 

" Why, possibly, this flint," said Mr. Russell, 
picking up one that lay in his path, " might, if it 
had a tongue, chatter quite as much to the purpose 
as some bipeds. * For what reason,' we may 
imagine it to exclaim, ' am I left here in inglorious 
solitude, wedged in close marie, or kicked out of 
the way by every clouted peasant that crosses the 
path to pxuisue his daily labour, when many other 
flints, by no means so comely as myself, are se- 
lected by the partial hand of man to raise the 
cottage wall, or emit the generous spark ? ' Ah, 
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feolish flint! 70a know not of whftt 70a com-- 
plain. Borne hence in the object of jour lun- 
bition, Tiz. the flint-gatherer's basket, jon would 
find jonrself exposed to many mde buffets in that 
world which, at distance seen, so allures your in- 
experienced imagination. Hard blows from the 
workman's trowel, or stunning thumps agamst the 
sturdy steel, administered by the greasy hands of 
a cook-maid I and, even in repose, what repose ! — • 
the filthy darkness of a kitchen-drawer I Be grate- 
fill to me, Mrs. Flint, ibr restoring you to your 
inglorious but peaceful abode in the footpath, 
where the soft breeze blows over you, the blue sky 
shines above you, and the gorse and heath bloom 
at your side; and know that your fate is but a 
type of that of many a charming fair, who sighs 
for the gaiety of high life, but is luckily condemned 
to remain in that seclusion where, would she but 
discover it, the truest happiness is to be found I " 

This whimsical little flight so hit Bosina's fancy, 
that, in spite of any personal application, which, if 
intended, she firankly forgave, the remainder of 
their ramble was marked by the most cheerful 
harmony. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Mb. Huntley carried Us point ; and the waj 
he did so was this : Bosina having attained con- 
siderable readiness in sketching from the few 
plaster-casts she had boaght of the image-boy, 
began to weary of repetition ; and Mr. Huntley, 
really " without any sinister or by-ends," proposed 
an advance in the art by attempting to draw from 
the life. What could be simpler than to sketch 
her mother and sister? Bosina was startled and 
afraid. Mr. Huntley would not hear of such fear- 
ftdness : she must try, or his assistance would stop. 
80, blushing at her own temerity, Bosina set to 
work, and made a very good sketch of her mother's 
— cap. Mr. Huntley laughed, and bade her " try 
again : " then, with a slight gesture of im- 
patience, took the pencil from her hand, and 
sketched Mrs. Wellford herself. All were struck 
at the likeness, and Bosina eagerly begged per- 
mission to copy it ; but no, no ! — it was remorse- 
lessly torn in half, and she was told she must try 
for herself. She did so again and again, with 
various degrees of success; sometimes making 
Studies of her mother, and sometimes of Hannah, 
till they both became pretty indifferent to the 
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trouble of the process: and meanwhile Huntley 
was drawing too, sometimes showing his sketches, 
sometimes not ; till one daj he triumphantly said, 
** What do you think of that ? " and showed them a 
carefully drawn group of Hannah and her mother, 
not in any attitude he had ever seen them assume, 
but with their arms interlaced^ as Buth might 
have supported Naomi. 

This little composition elicited wonderful sur- 
prise, pleasure, and admiration. Mrs. Wellford 
felt a motherly partiality for the idealized likeness 
of Hannah, and Hannah's affection was gratified 
by the portraiture of her mother ; while Srosina 
was in ecstasies at the composition in totOy and 
Mr. Huntley, eyeing it cogitatively, finished by 
pronouncing, " Yes, it is not bad — and I believe 
I shall paint it when I go home." 

" Oh, why not here ?" exclaimed Bosina. And 
the faces of Mrs. Wellford and Hannah silently 
asked the same question. 

" Why, indeed? " replied he, after a thoughtful 
pause, and perceiving, artful fellow as he was, the 
opening now before him, which he must be cau- 
tious of not seizing too readily. " Why, indeed-^ 
except that I have neither easel, palette, maul- 
stick, colours, oils, nor brushes at hand? neither 
pannel, canvas, nor even millboard or primed 
paper? Ah well, these can all be easily sent 
down in twenty-four hours, if I write for them ; 
and really, now you have put it in my head. 
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I begin to take to the snbject — ^the first Scriptural 
one, by the way, I have ever thought of . . . and 
who knows but that, if I paint it in carefullj, it 
maj tdkcy and be the comer-stone of my fame ! "* 

This was a brilliant idea : they all began to feel 
rather excited : Mrs. Wellford solicitously ven- 
tured to propose only one amendment — that Rosina 
might be introduced as Orpah. Mr. Huntley made 
a little difficulty about it, but ... oh, he would 
manage itl — it might even improve the group. 
So he induced them to arrange themselves as he 
would have them stan^, and then rapidly made 
a rough sketch illustrative of the text, */ Orpah 
kissed her mother-in-law, but Buth clave unto 
her." The woman of many sorrows was seen 
turning her cheek to the retiring Orpah, while 
Buth, supporting her arm and waist, looked up in 
her face with tender devotedness, as she prepared 
to enter on her journey. In the distance, amid 
palms and terebinths, were seen the walls and 
towers of the city to which Orpah was returning, 
while overhead was the glowing sky of an eastern 
climate. Bosina saw at a glance that Mr. Hunt- 
ley's sketch of her figure possessed much of the 
lean ideal, and attributed to his flattery what she 
should rather have laid to his science. 

The pannel, colours, &c. arrived in a couple of 
days, the former not exceeding the size of a cabinet 
picture ; as Mr. Huntley maintained that what 
would be gained by increased space would be lost 
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in delicacy, and that grandeur of design might be 
as well compressed into a gem, as expanded on an 
altar-piece. 

The question now became, Where should the 
sittings take place? The parlour was too small 
to render the apparatus of oil-painting very conve- 
nient or the smell very agreeable ; besides which, 
the latticed window, clustered with jessamine, did 
not admit a broad light. It was unanimously 
agreed that the easel might be placed in the 
garden near the great walnut-tree. The hedge was 
so high and thick as to prevent his being over- 
looked ; and with the assistance of Susan's clothes- 
lines and props, a sufficiently picturesque bit of 
drapery was contrived to prevent the fluttering of 
the leaves from interrupting the light. Behold, 
then, the artist ; the walnut-shade his studio, the 
sun and air the ready driers of his colours, and the 
green foliage and purple distance the appropriate 
background of his tableau vivant. An hour was 
spent in arranging everything conveniently; in 
making the easel stand firm on the uneven ground ; 
in picking the teasing little flies out of the oils and 
paints, and in contriving that the sun should shine 
on the ladies without tanning or blinding them. 
He promised to release them in a quarter of an 
hour, begging them, meanwhile, to preserve easy 
attitudes, which, as Bosina observed, were " mighty 
difficult." She was beginning to experience an 
intolerable crick in the neck; — meanwhile, his 
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often repeated '' one minute more " lasted longer 
than they had expected, while the earnestness with 
which he worked made him terribly silent. At 
length he pronounced the general efiect obtained, 
and they gathered round the easel -to wonder and 
admire. Huntley now began to bring up'' the 
background to the same degree of forwardness 
with the figures, during which employment, the 
ladies, much interested in the novel handling of 
a kind of colours entirely new to them, watched 
his progress, and expressed their delight at every 
new eflfect. Hannah went away and gathered a 
few raspberries for her mother; Bosina declared 
it a good thought, and ran off to gather enough for 
the whole party. They carelessly laughed and 
chatted till all the raspberries were eaten, and Mr. 
Hui^tley then returned to his work, which he pur- 
sued till the village clock proclaimed the hour of 
dinner. 

In the afternoon, Hannah and Eosina were just 
starting on a walk, when they met Mr. Huntley at 
the garden gate. " He was just going to step in," 
he said, "to see his morning's work with fresh 
eyes." The palette offered itself so temptingly 
to his hand, that he could not resist adding a few 
touches; and once with the magic brush in his 
hand, he found it impossible to lay it down, till, 
finding the sisters were going to leave him, he 
hastily cleared away his apparatus and accompa- 
nied them up the lane, without any invitation to 
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do so, but certainly no reluctance on the part of 
his companions. A lovely day was now giving 
place to a lovely evening; and the spirits and 
tempers of the trio were in liappy tune. 

Bosina's first inquiry was, " Pray, Mr. Huntley, 
are you a prophet ?" 

. " Not that I am aware of," replied he, briskly ; 
" but what occasioned the question ?" 

'^ Simply because the prophets of old used to 
reckon years as days, and your minutes seemed to 
me to bear the same proportion to ordinary esti- 
mates of time." 

Mr. Huntley laughed, though he did not appear 
exactly to know to what she referred. 

" Mr. Huntley does not understand you," said 
Hannah, smiling quietly. 

" Why, have not you often threatened me with a 
minute^ 8 drawing-lesson," pursued Bosina, " which 
has as often been lengthened into an hour? and 
did you not cheat poor Hannah into standing 
twenty minutes in a most uncomfortable position, 
by teUing her she should be released from it in ^ 
moment? Did you not mean to paint only a 
minute this aftiemoon, and to be occupied another 
minute in washing your brushes?" 

Mr. Huntley now laughed gaily. " The fact is," 
said he, '' that it is impossible to take note of time 
in the Miss Wellfords' society." 

" Ah, Mr. Huntley, I dare say you treat all your 
sitters just as unfairly." 
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" Perhaps I do — when they intere-st me equally 
— I leave you to guess how often that is likely to 
be the case." 

" Fainting must be a very interesting pursuit," 
said Hannah, leading off to generals. 

" Undoubtedly," said Bosina. " Oh, there is 
Mrs. Grieenway just turning into Mrs. Good's. 
I must try to catch her and give her mamma's 
message about the Dorcas meeting." 

Away she ran, leaving Hannah and Mr. Huntley 
to follow at their leisure. They did so in perfect 
silence, though Huntley longed to speak. Just as 
he thought of something to say they were rejoined 
by Bosina. " There is no need of our going to 
Mrs. Greenway's now," said Hannah : " where 
shall we go ? — home?" 

" Home I" exclaimed both her companions. 

" Surely not," cried Mr. Huntley. 

" Where shall we go, then?" said Hannah. 

" Let us sit down on the churchyard bench, and 
think about it," said Bosina ; " there is no need to 
hurry." 

They accordingly proceeded to the seat, which 
had been erected by some forgotten emulator of the 
Man of Boss. It was nearly at the point where 
Mr. Bussell had first seen Huntley. 

" How pleasant rest is when we are tired!" said 
Bosina. 

" Yes ; and how pleasant recreation is when we 
have earned it by industry!" said Mr. Huntley. 
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" Even alone, such weather and scenery as this 
would be delightful ; but with companions — femi- 
nine companions ! — one is so glad, too, of having 
gained a point ! At one time," added he, in a low 
voice, " I was afraid I should leave Summerfield 
without having painted your picture." 

The pronoun was plural, but the look made it 
singular. Rosina caught it, as his eye rested on 
Hannah ; Hannah did not. 

" It was a bold project," pursued he ; " how 
many little arguments and persuasions was I 
obliged to use, before I could attain it ! " 

Hannah looked up at him this time, not without 
surprise ; she had not suspected any little scheming 
or stratagem. Bosina turned her head away. 
" I am glad — ^yes, I am glad," thought she, " that 
he does justice to Hannah's sweet face ; no artist 
could fail to be struck by it, I should think : but 
his instruction and playful wit are reserved for 



we." 



While trying to convince herself that this was 
really the case, she was unconscious how long they 
had been sitting in thoughtful silence, when quick 
cheerful voices at no great distance roused them 
from their reveries ; and looking round, they per- 
ceived Mr. Russell and another gentleman passing 
through the churchyard gate. " Another rara 
avisf^^ thought Hannah, as she rose to resume her 
walk ; while Rosina gave a look, first of careless 
inquiry, and next of half-doubtful surprise, at the 
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stranger. He was a tall, striking-looking jonng 
man of about one-and-twenty, with a prepossessing 
countenance, full of frankness and good humour* 
"Hannah! Hannah!" exclaimed Bosina, in a 
suppressed but energetic tone, " I think — ^yes, I 
am sure, — it is Lewis Pennington ! " 

Lewis, who could hardly have recognised Ro- 
sina, had not Mr. Bussell told him that the two 
young ladies before him were the Miss Wellfords, 
approached with a gladness of manner equally free 
from embarrassment and exaggeration. '' Rosina !^* 
said he, half doubtftd of being remembered. Her 
bright glance instantly showed that she knew him 
perfectly well, and she held out her hand with a 
smile of pleasure, as she said, " Who would have 
thought of seeing you in Summerfield, Mr. Pen- 
nington?" She immediately introduced him to 
ter sister, and named Mr. Huntley, whom Lewis 
measured with his eye from head to foot, as he 
Wed to him with grace but a little haughtiness. 

" This spot seems destined for the scene of plea- 
sant meetings," said Mr. Russell to Huntley, with 
* smile. Then, addressing Hannah, "We were 
proceeding to the White Cottage," 'said he ; " shall 
^e go there now, or have you some other plan in 
view?" 

** We will return by all means," said Hannah. 
'^ Mamma will be much pleased to see Lewis. 
Was not his coming here a surprise to you?" 

** Why — ^not quite — ^we exchanged letters a few 
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days ago ; he has now left Oxford, and is enjoying' 
the pleasures of idleness for a season, preparatoiy, 
I &ncy, to a tour on the Continent." 

They had naturally formed into two little divi- 
sions ; Mr. Huntley with Hannah and Mr. Bussell, 
while Bosina and Lewis led the way to the 
Cottage, he marvelling at the growth and exceed- 
ing prettiness'of the little girl whom he had so 
often tempted into or extricated from scrapes, while 
she, with a thousand questions relative to Stoke 
Barton hovering on her lips, scarcely felt sufficiently 
at ease with him to give them utterance. Five 
minutes, however, sufficed to show that if Lewis 
had added some inches to his height and some 
manhood to his countenance and carriage since 
they last met, his manners were nearly as carelessly 
boyish as ever. Meanwhile, they were putting a 
gradually increasing distance between themselves 
and the more leisurely walkers behind. 

" Why do you call me Mr. Pennington? " said 
Lewis ; " you know we are cousins, and I do not 
mean to drop my cousinly privilege of calling you 
Bosina, I assure you ! And I hope that to you 
I shall always be Lewis, as I was in old times. 
The good old times, I was nearly saying ; but they 
were not so to you. What a miserable life you had 
of it with that wretched Mrs. Parkinson ! Perhaps 
you don't know that she is now wandering over 
the surface of the earth,. felicity-hunting, with her 
good-tempered husband and old Mrs. Diana. I do 
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believe that woman has the most wearing temper 
in the world ! " 

" But, Lewis, you have not yet said a word of 
dear Marianne." 

" Oh, Marianne is perfectly well, and the best of 
creatures : not pretty, you know, but lively and 
good-humoured. Of course, she charged me with 
an infinity of loves. My father is not a day older 
than when you saw him ; shrewd, keen-sighted, 
yet so indulgent to the little faults and follies to 
which he is not blind ! Sometimes 1 wish I had 
studied for the Church ; but somehow I — no, I 
have no decided vocation for it ; and a man ought 
to have that, to do any good in it. It isn't the 
genius, the learning — it's the — what is it, I won- 
der? I'm clearly not possessed of it; and yet 
there is not anything I would, consciously, keep 
back. My mother — ah, I am so thankful, Rosina, 
that my mother did not urge me to it ; because, 
you see, if she had, I could not have resisted — she 
has such a way with her! the best, the dearest 
Daother I but she never tampers with her influence 
over us— she considers it a great responsibility, 
and is very cautious of using it except for a cer- 
tainly good purpose. So, as I avowed no predi- 
lection, she did not urge ; and as she did not urge, 
I did not see any need for engaging in what I really 
did not feel sure I was quite up to, however I might 
guess that her secret wishes would have inclined 
that way, had I been something more than I w,a8 

G 
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• . • or perhaps something I was not* Do you 
think I was right?" 

" Yes, I believe so," said Bosina. " Everybody 
must be guided by their own conscience. — But, 
your brother and sisters? . . ." 

'^ Oh, Ned is at Madras ; Isabella and Sophy 
with the Ponsonbys ; and the young ones pursuing 
the same routine under Mademoiselle M ackau that 
we did before them. By the bye, that French- 
woman wears uncommonly well. Now and then 
she and I have a little «ce72«." 

"What, altercation?" 

" dear, no, sentiment burlesqued, and good- 
humoured satire. I profess to be her most obedi- 
ent humble servant, and she takes my devoirs at 
exactly what they are worth." 

" We have quite outwalked the others," said 
Bosina, looking back. " Shall we wait for them?" 

" Certainly we will. What a sweet countenance 
your sister has ! And who is that Mr. Hunter ? 
Are they engaged?" 

" O dear, no ! " 

" dear, no ? " repeated he, laughing. " That 
look and tone give me reason to suspect something 
in another quarter." 

" Tou may suspect what you like, but you are 
talking quite at random." 

" Oh, I shall be more aufait by and by : I have 
pretty quick eyes, and shall make my silent ob- 
servations." 
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^ Silent observations ! horrible ! " ezdaimed 
Sosina. ^ Praj do not trouble jonrself to do 
anything so disagreeable." 

^' Oh, I shall not mind its being disagreeable,*' 
said Jj&vm, 

^* But /shall, I assnre yon," said Itosina, '' for 
nothing is so^" 

" So what?" 

She did not reply, and he maliciously continued, 

'^ Oh, I shall keep a good look-out on this Mr. 
Hunter. Is he one of the neighbouring gentry ? " 

" No." 

" Where is he staying, then ? " 

« At the inn." 

«Oh!" 

At this moment the gentleman in question, with 
Hannah and Mr. Bussell, came within earshot. 
They were speaking of the picture, which Mr. 
Russell was anxious to see. 

" What is. this picture they are talking of?" 
inquired Lewis of Rosina, as they pursued their 
walk. 

" Oh, a beautiful painting of Mr. Huntley's, in 
which he is introducing all our likenesses." 

" Soho ! " cried Lewis, raising his eyebrows, 
" then he is nothing but a portrait-painter after 
all!" 

" Hush, he will overhear you ! You are mis- 
taken." 

" What, is he only an amateur, then ? " 

g2 
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" Why — ^not exactly — lie is aTery distingaished 
artist." 

^^ I never heard his name," observed Lewis, 
drily. 

'' You will, some of these days," said Bosina, 
with qmckness. '' Mr. Bnssell says .he is a very 
great genius.'* 

'^ I am glad to hear it," replied Lewis. 

'^ As a proof of it," continned Sosina, '^ he not 
only paints, bat is extremely well read in poetry 
and the classics, knows a great deal of history, 
and sings deUghtfiilly. I am not even sure that 
he does not write verses." 

'* So much the worse for his painting," said 
Lewis. 

'' Not at all," cried Bosina ; '' an artist, as well 
as every one else, must have occasional recreations, 
ai:id how much better are these than card-playing 
and associating with low company." 

" Perhaps he may do that too." 

'' I am certain he does not." 

" Oh," said Lewis, with a smile, " I see you are 
talking of Mr. Hunter. I thought you were speak- 
ing of artists in general. Of course I would not 
accuse or suspect a man of whom I know nothing, 
and who may be better than myself. It would 
be ill-bred as well as illiberal for me to pretend , 
to judge of Mr. Himter " 

" Mr. Huntley." 

" Huntley; I beg his pardon — of Mr. Huntley's 
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merits or demerits. What do I know of him? 
By-the-bye, that is a pretty little cottage." 

'' That is our cottage," said Bosina, feeling 
rather ashamed of it for the first time. " It is 
veiy small." 

^' But quite large enough for happiness, without 
doubt. Oh, I am quite an adyocate for cottages, 
I assure you ! " 

'' Ah, mamma has had the tea-table set under 
the walnut-tree! " cried Sosina joyfully. " How 
very pleasant I " 
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CHAPTEB Vm. 

Mrs. Wellfobd was of course much surprised 
at the addition of Lewis Pennington to the party, 
but she cordially welcomed him as the son of an 
old inend and kinsman, and immediately expressed 
her hope that he, Mr. Eussell, and Mr. Huntley, 
would remain to drink tea. Every one was pleased 
with the idea of drinking tea in the open air ; and 
Hannah, haying laid aside her bonnet and parasol^ 
took her accustomed seat as president. 

So many inquiries after Stoke Barton friends 
required answers from Lewis, that the picture was 
at first forgotten. Mr. Bussell at length looked 
round for it, and Huntley brought it from the 
house. 

Mr. Eussell was even more struck with the 
painting than had been expected; and Huntley 
was gratified by his criticisms, which were those 
of a man of taste, though not a connoisseur. 
Lewis was disposed to be pleased with everything ; 
yet he could not make due allowance for the first 
stage of colour, and cavilled at the brickdust hue 
of Orpah's complexion. He said, Mr. Huntley 
should have inquired where Fuseli sent his pupils 
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for " a velvet brush dipped in honey ;" he should 
paint Miss Rosina Wellford's portrait with no 
other. Rosina said " Pshaw 1" but Lewis did not 
think she looked very angry. They were now 
summoned by Hannah to the tea-table. 

" And pray, Lewis, how comes Summerfield to 
be honoured by your presence ? " said Mrs. Well- 
ford : " wan it premeditated or improvised ?" 

He laughed, and replied, " Oh, there was nothing 
to keep me at home ; and Russell had written such 
praises of this part of the country that I thought 
I should like to come and look about me. Next 
vear I shall travel ; and it is foolish of a man to 
go abroad before he has seen his own country." 

"Are you going, then, to make the tour of 
England ? " 

" Perhaps not quite that ; I shall probably go 
a little farther west, and loiter a little here and 
there." 

** How extremely like he is to his mother!" said 
Mrs. Wellford, appealing to Mr. Russell : " the 
same eyes — " 

" Not quite ma*am," said Lewis ; " hers are dark 
blue, mine grey." 

" And yet, again, your nose is certainly some- 
thing of the Doctor's." 

" I had rather be like him in anything else," 
said Lewis, slily ; " it is many years, ma'am, since 
you have seen my father ; he has spread a good 
defel, I should say, since." 
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^* It is a long time, indeed," said Mrs. Wellford, 
thonghtfdllj. 

*• Do you remember the Sewards, or the Trot- 
ters?" 

*' No ; there were no sach names then in or 
about Stoke Barton.'* 

'' And jet we count them now among our old 
inhabitants. Oh, jou would find the town won- 
derfully enlarged ahd built upon ; but you would 
see no difference in Park Place; it stands aloof 
from the town, with the same demure dignity as 
ever; and I have so often lain under its stately 
trees, that I look upon them in some sort as my 
own property." 

'' K such a claim as that could be made good in 
a court of law," observed Huntley, " I should have 
as pretty an estate as any man in the kingdom." 

'* Possession is nine points of the law," said 
Lewis ; '^ and there is many a nook in the woods 
of Park Place, which I and the squirrels have 
hitherto had chiefly to ourselves — a certain bank, 
in particular, that will always be associated in my 
mind with Froissart." 

'* Ah, how I should like to read Froissart ! " 
exclaimed Rosina. 

" I think you would be disappointed in him," 
said Huntley. 

" Disappointed in Froissart 1" exclaimed Lewis. 
" Well, I can only say that I devoured his pages 
with the keenest delight, and that his chronicle 
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appeared to me the most yivid and entertaining 
picture of the times that could well be portrayed." 

"And what times were they?" rejoined Hunt- 
ley. " Times when every public and private duty 
was set at nought, and the most frightful crimes 
committed, without exciting surprise." 

" Times foil of romantic incident, however," 
said Lewis." 

" Yes, the incidents were romantic ; but Frois- 
sart has a dry, uninteresting way of telling them. 
How much more he might have made of some of 
his stories by inserting some particulars and omit- 
ting many others." 

" Tou are difficult to please, sir. To me, I must 
confess, his gossiping style has something quaint, 
racy, and delightful ; he tells you the whole affiur 
from beginning to end, so that it seems to rise 
before your eyes — ^how that Sir John Chandos sat 
at meat when young Earl Pembroke's page, after 
a night of peril, brought him the token-ring; how 
he washed his hands, and sat moodily deliberating 
before he resolved to forget old afironts and go to 
the Earl's assistailce. All this gives a great deal 
of spirit and .life ' ' 

" But does not argue much more genius for 
narration than that possessed by every old nurse. 
He makes no selection — a modem writer would 
select." 

"And leave nothing but the bare skeleton," 
said Lewis. " I like dead heroes, to stand before 
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me in all the reality of flesh and blood. How I 
revelled over the exploits of that old Sir John 
Chandos ! And how I loved the pleasant stories 
of Sir Espaign de Lyon, as he and Froissart rode 
at a bridle pace beside some fair river! How I 
enjoyed the gossiping of the gallant squires and 
pages as they sat round the fire at the court of 
Beam, each man telling his tale of war and love I 
Do you find anything more picturesque in Chaucer ? 
Ah, a man must be fastidious who cannot relish 
Froissart I How say youy Kussell ? ^' 

" To tell you the truth, Lewis," replied Mr. 
Bussell, " I never read Froissart ! " 

Tea being over, Hannah brought her mother's 
work-bag and her own netting from the parlour, 
and accepted Lewis's offer to hold a skein of silk 
while she wound it. On looking round, when his 
task was half finished, Lewis perceived that Mr. 
Huntley was helping Bosina to water her flowers, 
and he immediately began to wish himself at 
liberty. As soon as he was released, he walked 
towards the flower-border, and seeing a pretty rose, 
he stopped to gather it. 

"Oh, Lewis!" cried Eosina, in terror partly 
real, partly affected, " you positively shall not 
have that Provence rose! — it is the only one I 
have ; any other that you will, moss, damask, or 
China." * 

" With all my heart," said Lewis. " A rose 
gathered by myself would only do to smell twice 
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or thrice, and throw over the hedge, whereas one 
presented by you will have an extrinsic value." 

" It is a Spanish compliment, you know, to give 
a rose to a stranger." 

" Are you resolved to call ma one?" 

" Well, which colour will you have?" 

" The colour of the lips of a certain young lady 
of my acquaintance — no, not that — it is too 
pale." 

" How can I tell what colour you mean?" said 
Itosina, stooping over her roses. 

At the same moment, Mr. Huntley returning 
with her replenished watering-pot, cried, ** Are you 
giving away flowers like another Perdita ? I am 
sure I have earned one I " 

No, no," cried Lewis, kughing. 
How can you say so ?" said Bosina reproach- 
fully. " Mr. Huntley has earned one, very fairly. 
Here, Mr. Huntley, is a perfect beauty." 

" Oh, thank you ; this is lovely enough to in- 
spire a troubadour 1 " And he immediately began 
to hum, — 

" 0, my love is like the red^ red rose ! " 

His balmy voice reached the party under the 
walnut-tree ; Mr. Eussell called to him to beg he 
would "sing out;" and, laughing, as though he 
scorned himself for it, Huntley continued with 
more emphasis, though still in an apparently care- 
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less 8oUo voce manner, to run through the second 
verse of the ballad^ ending with — 

"And I will love thee still, my dear, 
Till the sandB of life are nm." 

Its pathos was attested by a gentle sigh from 
each of the ladies ; and Lewis, with an impatient 
suspiration, wished fate had enabled him to sing 
as well, and then quieted himself by doubting 
whether it were a manly accomplishment. Bosina, 
after having, with unusual benevolence, watered 
Hannah's flowers as well as her own, returned 
quite tired, but with unflagging spirits, to rest 
beneath the wabiut-tree. The moon presently rose 
brightly from behind the hills, and Mrs. Wellford 
thought it time to return to the house. This was 
taken by the gentlemen as a hint to wish good 
evening, which they accordingly did, after waiting 
to see the moon enter a fleecy cloud, and to make 
rival quotations from Milton, Byron and Pope. 

" What an entertaining day this has been!" 
thought Rosina, when she laid her head upon her 
pillow. 

Lewis's impressions of it were not very different. 
'' What a smile Eosina has!" said he abruptly, 
after Huntley had quitted them. '' She is so much 
altered that I should scarcely have known her 
again : and her mind has altered too : however, 
I was prepared for that by her letters.*' 

"What!" said Mr. Eussell in surprise, " Did 
you correspond?" 
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" No, no ; but she wrote to Marianne, who often 
showed me her letters, though without Bosina's 
guessing it. Why, they were living pictures! 
!Not a comer of the village, nor a person in it," 
added Lewis, laughing, " that escaped her." 

" I have often thought," said Mr. Bussell, rather 
gravely, ^' that Bosina was inclined to be satirical ; 
but I did not imagine she allowed her liveliness 
to carry her these lengths." 

" But not a word of ill-nature in them," inter- 
posed Lewis. " They were blameless in that respect, 
and fiill of aiffection for her mother and sister. I 
like them both ; Mrs. Wellford has perfect manners 
and great kindliness ; while Hannah reminds me 
of Milton's description of Melancholy, though there 
is nothing melancholy about her. She seems 
* sober, stedfast, and demure.' " 

*• The two first epithets apply better than the 
last," said Mr. Bussell, " which stands for a kind 
of affected modesty. Bosina has more vanity " 

" She has more to be vain of," observed Lewis. 

" And often says, does, and fancies silly things, 
which would never enter Hannah's imagination ; 
but her innocence of mind and natural vivacity 
form, I think, her best apologists ; and as her ex- 
perience and powers of reflection increase, she will, 
if she have sufficient strength of mind to correct 
ber little foibles, become a very attractive as well 
as estimable character." 

" I perfectly agree with you," said Lewis, with 
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energy ; " yes, yes, she is very attractive already, 
and will become all you say — ^and I hate a perfect 
woman ! " 

The painting scheme completely intermpted the 
usual monotonous course of events at Summerfield, 
and seemed likely to do so while it lasted. Mat- 
thew looked in, the next day, oii his mother and 
sisters, to give his opinion of the wonderful picture, 
'whose report had already reached him; and he 
fraternized directly with Lewis Pennington, who 
was already watching its progress. Mr. B«ssell 
and the Goods were interested in seeing Huatley 
at work, so that he found his painting considerably 
hindered by the criticism and small talk of the 
bystanders. The charm of novelty, however, he 
knew, would soon cease ; meanwhile, therefore, he 
postponed Hannah's portrait, and occupied himself 
with a careful study of Rosina. This flattered her 
imagination, and awoke both the interest and 
jealousy of Lewis, who at first was angry with 
him for not doing justice to her prettiness, and 
then for being, as he suspected, in love with his 
work and with his sitter. 

Lewis's character was not what one meets with 
every day. His disposition was warmly affec- 
tionate, his imagination lively, and his mind 
tinctured with a spice of romance which, united 
to manners of boyish gaiety and sincerity, 
rather inclined the grave and cautious to give him 
less credit for judgment and principle than he 
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deserved ; while it remarkably endeared him to 
those by whom he was really known. To hint that 
he came to Summerfield on purpose to fall in love 
with Bosina, would ruin him, or rather me, in the 
reader's opinion. It is certain, however, that her 
letters had given an impulse to his interest and 
curiosity, and led him to believe Summerfield a 
little nest of loveliness, where the trees were 
greener and the air sweeter than anywhere else: 
and he could not help considering himself in some 
sort the instrument of her present happiness, since 
it was he who had suggested and aided her escape 
jfrom Park-Place, a feat which, in spite of the dis- 
grace it had entailed on himself, he always remem- 
bered with amazing satisfaction. It occurred to 
him that if he should ever make a pleasure-tour 
through the western counties, he might take Sum- 
merfield on his way ; and on quitting college and 
coming into possession of a small property, leisure 
and means gave a substantial form to the plan 
which had once or twice floated through his brain. 
A letter from Mr. Eussell contained a passing wish 
expressed that they could meet, which Lewis con- 
strued into a cordial invitation ; so, on a good 
horse, and with a fifty-pound note in his pocket- 
book, he started for Summerfield. 
. Here he found himself so exceedingly comfort- 
able, that he thought the western counties might, 
for the present, take care of themselves. Mr. 
Jlussell was a most friendly host, with love enough 
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of humour to relisli Lewises pleasantries at meal- 
times, while, during the rest of the day, he left him 
chiefly to his own devices. During these long 
hours, therefore, Lewis either rode about the 
country, or lounged the sultry hours away at 
Mrs. Wellford's. Here he found smiles, and a little 
coquetry into the bargain. 

He was at first uncommonly charmed with the 
daily opportunities for pleasant idling, whether in 
the cottage or out of it, — ^in looking to and fro be- 
tween the picture and the sitter ; but he soon began 
to find these regular proceedings monotonous and 
tiresome, and preventive of pleasant rambles with 
his cousins through the greenest of green lanes; 
while, if he contented himself with accompanying 
them on their evening walk, he thereby left the 
field open to a rival whose genius sadly balanced 
against his own good looks. That such should be 
the case, indeed, was mortifying. Huntley, — ^his 
inferior in station^ fortune, and education, perhaps 
also in character, three inches shorter, and a mere 
painter to boot, — that lie should almost unequivo- 
cally be most acceptable to the party whom Lewis 
most wished to please! — the annoyance was ex- 
treme. Lewis was^ pacified, however, by thinking 
that the picture would soon be finished, and the 
artist recalled by his engagements to London. 
Vain thought I Huntley, with the whole summer 
before him, and a picture in hand to which he was 
resolved to give the nicest finish, was in no hurry 
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to depart ; and as liying at an inn was becoming 
too expensive, he took a lodging in a neat cottage, 
where he might remain all the autumn if he were 
so minded. As Lewis had no tolerable excuse for 
remaining at Summerfield beyond a fortnight or 
three weeks, this occupation of the territory en 
permanence was not endurable. 

Meantime, Mr. Huntley was happier than he 
had ever been in his life, though not for the reason 
Lewis suspected. He was engaged on a picture 
that pleased him ; he was in the midst of refined 
and pleasant society, shone on by the smiles of 
beauty, and in the midst of sceneiy that continually 
invited his pencil ; while the pleasure of painting 
Hannah's portrait remained yet in store. 

On the Sunday afternoon succeeding Lewis's 
arrival, Huntley strolled, after service, along the 
banks of the little river which wound through 
the valley. It was a hot day in August ; and the 
willows and ashes which hung over the stream 
fopned a pleasant shade. Huntley fell into reverie ; 
and the subject of his thoughts was Hannah. 
He felt that he loved her from the bottom of his 
heart, and that the beauty which had at first 
attracted him was enhanced by the loveliness of 
feminine virtues which no splendour of intellect 
or fashion could excel. While he dwelt on the 
gradually-unfolded charms of her character with 
unalloyed pleasure, the doubt occurred to him 
whether his best efforts might induce any reciprocal 
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feeling. Hontlej was not without the pride df 
intellect, but he was not vain. He threw himself 
on the ground beneath the shade of a little clump 
of trees, and began wistfully to consider the 
chances of success, and also to debate whether he 
reallj could afford to marrj* 
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CHAPTER IX. 



** Well, how go on affairs in general, Rosy?" 
said Matthew one afternoon, as he opened the 
garden gate. 

** Affairs in general ! " repeated she, laughing. 
" That is just like Sam Good, Come and see." 

"O, capital! " said Matthew, surveying the pic- 
ture. ** Upon toy word, Mr. Huntley is quite an 
Apelles. Only don't fancy you com6. up to your 
likeness." 

*' Of course not ; only you need not depreciate, 
like Lewis Pennington. Tou are unciyil to the 
sitter, and he to the painting." 

" By the way, where is Lewis ? I thought I 
should find him here. What a capital fellow he 
isl" 

*^ I. am glad you seem to like each other," said 
Mrs. Wellford. 

"I am glad you think he likes m^, mother." 

"Dear I why should he iiot?" cried Rosina. 
** Lewis Pennington need not be fastidious." 

** No man had h^ier be fastidious ; but if- any 
one has a right to be so, surely Le^s has/ 
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" I do not know why. He is not particularly 
clever," 

"Not deficient, either, Bosina. Particularly 
pleasant, at any rate.'* 

« He never says anything triUiant.'* 

" How very few do I Indeed, the very effort to 
shine has something disagreeable in it." 

** Ah, Matthew, but some people can shine with- 
out effort" 

" How long is Lewis going to stay here?" said 
Matthew, taking hold of one of Bosina's ringlets. 

"How should I know? low should we know?" 
returned she quickly. 

Matthew examined the picture a few minutes, 
and then suddenly exclaimed, "I can tell yon 
sofije news." 

" What is it ? *• said Hannahs 

" Guess," ifeturned he. 

"What a tiresome way that is of answering," 
cried Eosina. " Just like Mr. Bussell ! " 

" Why, Rosina," said Matthew good-humouredly, 
"first you accuse me of imitating Sam Grood; 
next, Lewis Pennington; and next, Mr. Bussell. 
One would think I picked up all the cast-off bad 
habits of the parish. Have I learnt anything of 
Mr.. Huntley? hey?" 

She blushed, and said, "Well, what is your 
news ? " * 

" Mrs. Shivers has returned to the Pleasance." 

"Is that all?" 
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* " You would have thought a good deal of it a 
month ago ; but lately, these paintings and visit- 
ings have made you so dissipated that you canH 
be surprised, at a thing only a little out of the 
coinnion. Yes, she has returned ; and Mr. Oobd 
was sent for this morning to see the housekeeper ; 
but, as it is only the housekeeper, I dare say I 
shall go to the Pieasance to-tnorrow. Don't you 
envy me?" 
• "No! Why should I?" 

*' You have often said you should like to see the 
house and grounds." 

" Oh yes ; but not in that kind of way." 
' " Let me tell you, Miss Rosy, there is nothing 
disreputable in ihat kind of way, as you call it A 
medical man is on equal terms with his patient." 
" But your patient is only a housekeeper." 
"But Mr. Grood saw Mrs.. Shivers herself, and 
lunched with her. Don't be high and mighty, 
Eosy — ^Rosina, I mean! You had not these fine 
airs till lately. And what right have we to fine 
iiirs, any of us?" 

" Excellent, Matthew," said his mother with a 
6mile. 

Circumstances seemed to conspire unfortunately 
iigainst Lewis's propitiating Eosina's good graces. 
Her fancy, and, as she was beginning to believe, 
her heart, were completely pre-occupied by his 
rival; and in her private comparisons between 
them, Mr. Huntley's genius always took prece- 
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dence of IJewis^s guilelessness and Tfonhanm, Hid 
wit only amonnted to pleasantry, and he rarely< 
affected sentiment^ even to her* To amuse and be 
amnsed seemed to him a greater object than to 
shine; and he was without the austere, mysterious 
dignity, and resistless &3cination, which she ima^ 
gined could only atone in a hero ibr the absence 
of the fire of genius. Mrs. Wellford and the young 
painter were almost the only persons who had not 
guessed what Bosina fancied the secret of her 
heart : firom them she had skill and delicacy enough 
to hide it ; but Hannah saw something of what 
was passing in her mind, though she believed the 
impression to have little depth ; and Lewis, who 
saw much both of what did and what did ncft 
exist, was convinced Huntley was playing a double 
part towards the sisters, and chafed with indigna- 
tion at the thought Of this, Mr. Huntley was 
indeed guiltless. 

One evening, at a little tea-party given by Mrs^ 
Good, Huntley, who was unavoidably placed near 
Bosina, asked her if she had ever tried ^' Sortes 
VirfftltanceJ*^ 

*' No," said she ; " Do try for me I I should Uke 
td know my fortune and character uncommonly." 

He opened a book at hazard* The first sentence 
that met his eye was, — » 

*^ A woman who, from being a sloveD, becomes neat^ or froni 
l>eixig neat becomes « sloyen, ia assuredly in loye," 
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.' ^* Who does that hit ? " cried Matthew, laughing 
and looking around. 

^* Not me, I am sure/' said Bosina composedly^ 
^ I never was a sloven." 

** The next may hit some of us more closely," 
said Huntley, taking up another book. The next 
shall he for myself: — 

' "Ay me I they little know 
Under what torments inwardly I groan 1 ' *^ 

» 

Huntley raised his eyes, hoping to meet those of 
Hannah, but unfortunately they fell upon Bosina, 

" Try for me," said Lewis impatiently. 
, Huntley re-opened the Milton, and read :— • 

* ** Vij sentence is for open war : of wiles 
More inexpert I boast not.' 

"I hope that does not apply," said Huntley, 
laughing. 

" Not very far from the mark, however," thought 
Lewis. 

*' I will dip again for you,*' continued Huntley, 
f* This time it shall be into Shakespeare i — 

« * There are none of my uncle's marks upon you : he taught 
me how to kaow a man in Iotc, in which cage of rushes I am 
sure you are not prisoner. His marks were, a lean cheeky which 
you have not ; a blue eye and sunken, which you haye not ; and 
& beard neglected, which you have not.* " 

Bosina smiled ironically. 
** And here is another for somebody," cried Mat- 
thew, reading over Huntley's shoulder : — 

« ' By my troth, I was seeking for a fool when I found you* 



■^». ^^- ^ ^ ^ 
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** Gently, Matthew!" said Lewis Pennington, 
laughing, " Remember, it is dangerous playing 
with edged tools.'* 

"Yes, but the joke is," returned Matthew, "that 
nobody must complain if their fingers are cut." 

"Dear I it seems very amusing," said Miss 
Phoebe Holland. " Do let me try." She read, with- 
amusing emphasis : — 

" ' Happy be Theseus, our renowned duke.' 

"Who {8 our duke?" inquired she. Nobody 
could tell her, and Matthew began to laugh. 

" Well, I can't think how you do it," said she, 
looking disappointed. 

" All chance, ma'am/' said Huntley. 

" I think," said little Fanny Good eagerly, " t^iat 
Mr. Huntley does not always read quite the first 
words he sees, but looks down the page, and if he 
sees anything like anybody " 

" Oh hush, Fanny, hush," whispered Matthew, 
laughing ; " don't be a spoilsport." 

"What do you think of thia^ Rosina?" said 
Lewis in a low voice, pointing to a sentence he 
was not malicious enough to read aloud :^- 

"Une coquette se fait un jeu cruel d'inspirer des sentiments 
qu'elle est decidde & ne partager jamais." 

"Well?" said Rosina, hardily, though 6he 
coloured at the application. Lewis checked a 
sigh* " Pray dip for me, Mr. Huntley I " cried 
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she, with assumed eagerness t '^ 70U have not done 
80 yet." 

" Dip I aye, dive if you will," replied he, " into 
the depths of the ocean." 

" That would be rather too cruel of me to 
exact." 

** And do not you lore cruelty? " Rosina little 
thought he was alluding to Lewis* " Come, here 
is something about Bosaline ; that may stand for 
Rosina, may not it? — 

" ' Who sees the heavenly Rosaline, 
That, like a rude and sayage man of Ind, 
At the first opening of the gorgeous east, 
Bows not his vassal head, and, stricken blind, 
Kisses the base ground with obedient breast ? " ' 

Eosina laughed. "Oh, pray dip for me, Mr, 
Huntley I " cried Miss Phoebe. 

" Certainly," he replied, again opening Milton. 

" ' But who is this ? what thing of sea or land 
That * 

" Oh, this won't do at all I " cried he. 

" Yes, yes ; pray go on," implored Miss Phoebe. 

_ X 

Huntley resumed : — 

"* Who is this, 
That so bedecked, ornate, and gay, 
Come this way sailing, like a stately ship, 
With aU her bravery on, and tackle trim> 
Sails filled and streamers waving ? ' " 

" Not very applicable, I hope," said Miss Phoebe, 
looking hurt. 
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" Not the least in the world 1 I told yoti it waft 
quite Tnal-h-propos^^^ said Huntley, turning away, 
and smiling a little. 

" What game have you there," cried Mr. Good^ 
^' that seems to afford such amusement ? " 

" Sortes VirffiUancB they call it,'' said Mis& 
Phoebe, retreating from the table ; " it's very 
amusing, a little of it, if not carried too far." 

** I agree with Miss Phoebe," said Lewis, aside; 
to Matthew, " that sortes may be carried a little 
too far. Mr. Huntley . has, under their shelter^ 
flattered or wounded almost every one around 
him." 

He stopped short, for Bosina had just begun 
one of his favourite songs, after a good deal more 
pressing than the occasion required. He began 
turning over some prints; then paused, with his 
eyes fixed on one of them, but evidently not 
thinking of it ; at length, when the second verse 
began with — 

" Whatever ohange of cbanii I see. 
Thou always wilt be fair to me,** 

— " Sweet Helen " conquered ! Lewis aros% 
pushed away the prints, and the next moment 
was close to the piano. At the same time Mr. 
Bussell approached Hannah with a book in his 
hand. ' 

" I have been trying my luck at the aortes^ said 
iie, " but have not, as yet, hit on a single appli- 
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oable passage. If I am equally unsncoesBfuI this 
time, it shall be the last." 

He opened the book at hazard, and began .to 
read. A smile stole oyer his comitenance. ^' This 
is pretty, is it not?" said he to Hannah. And, 
in an nnder-tone, he read to her the following 
passage: — . ' 

*' HappinefiB is the natural design of all the world ; and errerj" 
thing we ' see done is in order to attain it. My imagination 
places it in friendship. By friendship, I mean an dhtire com-* 
munication of thoughts, wishes and pleasures being undiTided; 
a mutual esteem, which naturaUy carries with it. a pleasing 
sweetness of conyersation, and terminates in the desire of making 
One another happy, without bein^ forced to run into visits, 
noise, and hurry, which serve rather to trouble than composd 
the thoughts of any reasonable creature." 

^^ Do you think it romantic? " said he. 

*' No," said Hannah, " it expresses just the 
feeling that exists betweefi my mother and myself, 
Burely, it is quite a true and simple picture of 
friendship." 

Matthew interrupted W by offering her a plate 
of sandwiches. The table had been Spread with 
an unostentatious little supper, and the young men 
were attending to the ladies. Lewis and Huntley,' 
each bringing Bosina some trifle, nearly broke 9 
plate between them, in trying which should be 
first, 

<* J Wad the commissioned," said Huntley 
laughiAg. 
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" And I had the merit of guessing the lady's 
wishes before they were expressed," said Lewis. 

" How silly to dispute about a trifle I " cried 
Bosina. " Lewis came first, therefore I command 
you, Mr. Huntley, to eat what you have brought, 
yourself," 

^^ Oh, that all ladies' commands could be as 
pleasantly obeyed ! " he exclaimed. 

" Do you mean," interrupted Matthew^ " that 
the pleasure consists in obeying the lady, or in 
eating the trifle?" 

" What a question for a gentleman to ask ! " 

" Lewis, will you be so kind as to give me a 
glass of water?" said Hannah, who saw that 
something had vexed him. 

** With pleasure," said he, starting at the sound 
of her gentle voice. " WiU you not let me put a 
little wine in it?" 

" None, I thank you." 

" If you were not Hannah Wellford," said he, 
smiling, ** I should accuse you of covertly re- 
proaching my negligence in not having offered it 
you before." 

" But as I am Hannah Wellford," replied she, 
♦* you will, I hope, give me credit for not meaning 
to afiront, even when appearances are against me 
— and perhaps (in rather a lower tone) you will 
extend your credit to others also." 

"I wish all others were as single-hearted," * 
replied he, quitting her to fulfil her request. 
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The party soon afterwards broke up, and Hunt- 
ley begged Mrs. Wellford's permission to see her 
home : the sisters followed closely behind. Lewis 
went off with Mr. Eussell, muttering something 
that sounded like varium et mutabile, for which his 
fidend gently chid him, and asked him if he might 
not be expecting and fancying too much. 
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CHAPTER X, 



The next day was Sunday. Lewis, the son of 
a rector, and the gaest of a vicar, far from cherish- 
ing sentiments of enmity towards Bosina, felt more 
kindly as he knelt beside her and repeated the 
same prayers* 

Who can be angry on a Sabbath ? Not those 
who, after a week of trouble and toil, wake to a 
consciousness that the ringing of the anvil has 
ceased, and the flail is silent on ^e threshing-floor, 
that the labourer may taste of diat strange thing 
leisure, and that rich and poor may seek the same 
pardon and crave the same blessings in the house 
of God ; not those who feel that pride should be 
curbed and contention checked, at least while the 
air around them is yet musical with words of love 
and peace, and that secular cares and feelings are 
at pause, that the small voice of conscience, and 
the gayer cry of nature, may for a few short hours 
be heard. 

In the afternoon, as the congregation were leaving 
church, a very pretty woman spoke to Mrs. Well- 
ford in the churchyard* This was Mrs. Shivers, 
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of th(B Pleasance, who had lately returned from 
Italy. Her country-seat was in the adjoining 
parish, but she was in the habit of coming once 
or twice in the summer, to hear Mr. EusselFs 
afternoon sermon. Only a sort of bowing ac- 
quaintance had hitherto been kept up between 
herself and Mrs. Wellford, On the present occa- 
sion, however, she was very friendly and gracious ; 
,and expressed her hope that Mrs. Wellford and 
her daughters would dine with her on the follow- 
ing day ; promising to send her pony-carriage for 
them in good time. Mistaking Lewis for Matthew, 
she included him in the invitation, and would not 
depart from it when she learnt her error, saying 
she hoped he would prevail on Mr. Eussell to bear 
•him company* This invitation was a great event 
to Bosina^ who could not prevent its almost entirely 
occupying her thoughts. 

The day was fine, and the pony-carriage made 
its appearance at the time appointed. The five- 
milea' drive was extremely pretty, and Eosina 
rwaa enchanted. A neat lodge admitted them into 
the grounds, and, after passing through a winding 
•plantation, they found themselves at the Pleasance. 

The house was such a mixture of all styles that 
•it was difiScult: to say whether cottage,' villa, or 
Elizabethan residence* were intended to predomi- 
'nate. No one would have designed a whole as it 
now stood, and it was evident that each improver 
had run up hia own portion of the edifice with. 
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more regard to his own taste than to what already 
displayed that of his predecessor; but time had 
thrown its mellowing hue over all, and a variety 
of creeping plants connecting battlement, balcony, 
and balustrade, beautified what was seen, and 
veiled what was incongruous. 

Mrs. Shivers, who was accompanied by a young 
lady, her niece, gave them a most friendly wel- 
come ; and, as there was yet time before dinner, 
proposed showing them her conservatory and 
pictures. The latter were pleasing rather than 
numerous or valuable ; but to Bosina, who had not 
seen twenty paintings in her Ufe, the coUection 
appeared a very choice one. It afforded oppor- 
tunities of comparing 'English, Italian, and Dutch 
scenery, and distinguishing their characteristics; 
recalling historical anecdotes, and criticising cos- 
tumes* There was an easy gaiety in Miss Paken- 
ham which generally secured her pleasing and 
being pleased; and she and Bosina* seemed drawn 
together by instinct, while Mrs. Wellford and 
Hannah were engaged by Mrs. Shivers. While 
they were turning over portfolios of prints, they 
were joined by Miss Pakenham^s brother, who 
seemed a very fine gentleman indeed, and looked 
satirical ; Mr. Bussell and Lewis, who soon fol- 
lowed, completed the party. 

Lewis appeared with a countenance of entire 
serenity. He rejoiced in entering a society from 
which Mr. Huntley was excluded ; and the smiling 
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looks of Bosina, whom he had never seen dressed 
to so much advantage, completed his satisfaction. 
Bosina was struck, in her turn, with the perfect 
ease and good breeding which characterized his 
manner of addressing Mrs. Shivers and the Paken- 
hams. As soon as politeness admitted, he secured 
a chair beside her, and began to talk, merely for 
the sake of hearing her answer. 

" So, Matthew is not here." 

" No ; Mr. Good could not spare him. He was 
obliged to go to Hundleford.'* 

**' Matthew will not have much objection to that, 
will he? He likes going to Hundleford." 

" Yes ; but he would have preferred coming 
here." 

" What sort of people are the Hinckleys ? " 

** Oh, I only know them by seeing them riding. 
They are rich, and live in an old manor-house — " 

" Something like a tea-caddy. I have seen it. 
I asked a countryman whose house it was, and he 
told me Mr. Hinckley's. There are two yew-trees 
in the garden, one representing a peacock, the other 
a dragon. Did you enjoy your drive here this 
afternoon ? " 

" Yes, very much ; it was delightful" 

It is like chronicling small-beer to record talk 
like this, whether before or during dinner. It just 
served as a pleastot connecting link between all 
the parties, now and then enlivened by some mo- 
derately sarcastic hit of Mr. Pakenham's. After 

I 
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dinner, there was still light enough for* Mrs. Shivertf 
tp propose a stroll in the pleasure-grounds^ to which 
all gladly acceded. 

'^ I dare saj," said Mr. Pakenham to Bosinai 
as they left the house, "you know all the vnrious 
orders of architecture, including the composite; 
but it strikes me that my aunt's house illustrates 
yet another order—the non-compos-ite." 

" Charles, no sneers," said his sister, overhearing 
him. " It is a house you are always very glad to 
come to." 

" That's neither here nor there. Quite true, 
though, by-the-bye. Here we come to a litlie tablet 
in an alcove — ^a whim of Maria's. What. says it? 

'* ' Negli bo8chi, la vera 
Tirtu alberga ; il dttadino stuolo 
Sol la spoglia ha di quella^ o il nome solo.' 

Happy for countryfolks who choose to apply it, 
with a smile, to themselves! though it cuts up 
us poor west-enders, I venture to paraphrase it 
thus : — 

" ' Virtue lives in the woods, and deeply loathes 
The cits, who wear her name and her old clothes.' ** 

" Exquisite poetry ! " said Lewis. " How feli- 
citous is the idea of cits in Virtue's cast-off gar- 
ments I '' 

" Laugh at Metastasio, not at me. Why, 'tis a 
sight we see every day. Affectation in an old veil 
of modesty ; assurance in a cast-off surtout of frank- 
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ness; bravado flourishing a cane that has been 
placarded by bravery — ^and so on, to the end of the 
chapter. Where are we going?— to the water? 
Suppose we have a little row? " 

" That will be delightful," said Eosina. 
They had now reached the river side, where a 
wherry was moored to a small landing. 
• "Are you afraid, Mrs. Wellford?" said Mrs. 
Shivers. 
' " Not in the least," she replied. 

" Let me hand you in, then," said Lewis ; " I see 
there are some sculls," 

" Sculls ? " repeated Hannah. 
**Yes; not dead men's bones, but light oars. 
Were you never in a boat before ? " 

" No," said Hannah ; " the river, you . know, is 
not navigable at Summerfield." 

" Let me advise you, then, to be wary in your 
movements ; for more depends on the trimming of 
a boat than of a bonnet." 

" Is there any danger?" said Eosina, drawing 
back a little. " The edge of the boat seems very 
near the water." 

" No danger in the world," said Mrs. Shivers, 
*^if we are but commonly cautious. I meant to 
have had a railing, but we have so long habituated 
ourselves to do without it that we have no fears." 

* _ 

Thus reassured, Bosina felt ashalned of having 
expressed alarm, and bent over the water to watch 
the fish dart along.; for it was so clear, that where 

l2 
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it was shallow the pebbles might be clearly dis* 
cemed beneath. There is something in the motion 
of a boat which disposes people to reverie, and 
Mr. Bussell and Hannah said little, but the others 
chatted and laughed without much intermission. 
Bosina dipping her fingers in the water, and per- 
haps finding in it a mirror, carelessly bent over 
the boaVs side, forgetful or regardless of Lewis's 
advice, and even of her mother's admonitions, only 
replying, "Dear mamma, there is no danger." 
Meanwhile, the rowers pronounced their hands 
stiffening from want of recent practice ; and as a 
light breeze had sprung up, Lewis proposed raising 
the sail, to which his companions made no objec- 
tion. He easily did so^ and after it had flapped to 
and fro a little, it caught the wind and glided 
easily forward under Lewis's management, Mr. 
Pakenham acting as steersman. 

** How delightful !" exclaimed Bosina. 

Lewis turned his glowing face towards her. 
" Yes," said he, smiling ; " this rapid yet easy 
motion is much pleasanter than that of rowing. 
" Cannot you sing some boat song?" 

" Oh no ! " she replied ; yet immediately began 
humming, " Merrily, merrily bounds the bark," to 
which Miss Pakenham playfully added a second. 

" Pray sing a little louder, ladies," said Mr. 
Pakenham. 

" Take care, Charles, or you will run us aground. 
We are coming to the shallows.'' 
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" Never fear," said he, " I know the river well 
enough." And he began to give a ridiculously 
exaggerated account of an accident that had 
occurred during a water-party, to a certain Mrs. 
Wigmore, who, he averred, weighed a ton, and 
was the greatest coward he had ever known ; her 
upsetting the boat, entirely owing to her own fault, 
and her being dragged ashore, wet through and 
covered with mud, were coloured like a caricature, 
and made most of the party laugh, though Mr. 
Bussell asked rather indignantly whether none of 
the gentlemen attempted to rescue her ? 

" Well," said Mr. Pakenham, with a mischievous 
expression im his eye, " I did contemplate jumping 
in after her, — just for the look of the thing, — ^but 
I had scarcely folded up my coat and waistcoat 
(which was a habit my grandmother had inculcated 
on me in my earliest days, and had enjoined me to 
continue in her last moments), when Mrs. Wig- 
more was brought ashore by another party, happily 
not * found drowned.' " 

" WeU, I do not think it reflected credit on any 
of you," said Mrs. Shivers. " Cannot you join in 
the pretty glee of * See, our oars wilJi feathered 
spray?'" 

*^ You know, aunt, what a poor singer I am ; 
but I am always at the service of the ladies. 
Pennington, mind this turn of the river, or we 
shall capsize." 

As he spoke, the sail, catching the breeze in a 
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new direction, changed sides so suddenlj as 'to 
elicit a cry from two or three of the ladies. Lewi^ 
exclaimed, "Sit still!" but Eosina, on the side 
unexpectedly lowered, unable to control her alarm, 
started up, lost her balance, and was precipitated 
into the river. The boat would assuredly ha^ 
upset, had not Mr. Russell saved it by immediately* 
rising, while Lewis, with a hasty inteijection, sprang 
into the water after Eosina. It was little more than 
breast-high, therefore not very dangerous j and 
Lewis, whether by swimming or wading, soon con- 
veyed his hapless charge to the bank ; where, still 
supporting her drenched and trembling form, he 
looked at het with a mixture of partiality and re-> 
proach, as he said, ^' Did I not advise you to sit 
still?" They were both too much agitated to have 
even heard the cry of terror which arose from their 
companions at the moment of Eosina's submersion. 
Charles, who had hastily quitted his post at the 
rudder, lowered the sail, and seized one of the oars, 
while Mr. Eussell took the other, and a few vigorous 
strokes brought them safely to the side of the 
dripping pair. 

Eosina, wet, forlorn, and terrified, had not yet 
lost so much of her usual self as to be insensible 
to ridicule. She hastily cast a fearful glance at 
her mother, whom she expected to look angry, 
and at Mr. Pakenhami whom she Expected to look 
satirical, turned, half •# ashamed, half grateAil to' 
LeMTis, whom she knew not how to thank ; and, 
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instead o^ being able to speak a word, burst into 
tears. Hannah was at her side in an instant, and 
Lewis's ann again round her in the ferronr of the 
moment, while everybody's countenance expressed 
sincere concern; but Bosina quickly put back 
liCwis's offered support, and, with many blushes, 
asstlred her friends she was very silly and had 
been very much frightened, but not at all hurt. 
The only remaining fear was of her catching cold, 
and it was therefore promptly resolved that she 
Bhould return to the house on foot, as fast as she 
could, accompanied by Hannah and Miss Paken* 
iiam, while the elder ladies returned at a more 
moderate pace^ and Mr. Pakenham and Mr. Russell 
took back the boat. Lewis made the best of his 
way to Mr. Pakenham's dressing-room, to ptocure 
temporary change of clothing ; and Mr. Pakenham 
returned to the boat, looking extremely concerned ; 
since it makes a great difference in a moral point 
of view whether tfie person submerged be a pretty 
girl of eighteen or a fat elderly matron. Bosina 
knew not the sincerity of his commiseration^ and 
dreaded that the time would come when she should 
be both blamed and quizzed. Her vaunts of not 
being afraid had been very ignominiously contra- 
dicted ; and various little circumstances, which she 
doubted not had been noticed by Mr. Pakenham's 
quick eye, made her regard her preserver with no 
very grateful feelings. Neither was it excessively 
pleasant to be completely wet through in one'4 
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best dress, to say nothing of the mud it had col- 
lected. To cry, too, before strangers I People to 
whom she so particularly wished to appear in her 
best and most ladylike colours ! All these untoward 
circumstances made poor Bosina's heart swell 
almost to bursting, and an attempt to speak in an 
unconcerned tone almost ended in a sob. Her 
companions pitied her too much to expect her to 
talk; and, on reaching the house, a bed was 
warmed, and she hastily undressed and got into it. 
Miss Pakenham, having supplied her with every-- 
thing she needed, ran down to make her some tea, 
and Hannah dried her sister's clothes at the bed- 
room fire, which had been hastily lighted. Once 
in bed, Bosina's woes quickly subsided; and she 
was able to speak cheerfully and gratefully to 
Miss Pakenham on her return, and to blame her 
own foolish conduct with very good grace. Her 
mother now entered with Mrs. Shivers, who pressed 
her remaining at the Pleasance for the night ; bnt 
Bosina, alarmed at the thought of some veiy gay 
people who were expected on the morrow, was sure 
she had not taken cold, and made light of the whole 
aflFair. Wijth the moment of leave-taking, Rosina's 
uneasiness and constraint returned ; she remained 
up-stairs till the carriage was actually at the door, 
and then descended, encumbered by a furred cloak 
of Mrs. Shivers's, of which she had been compelled 
to accept the loan. Mrs. Shivers would not let them 
go till Mrs. Wellford had consented that Eosina 
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ghould shortlj spend a few days at the Fleasance, 
Lewis accompanied her to the carriage with affec- 
tionate solicitude in his look ; and Mr, Pakenham 
adranced at the same moment to condole with her 
on the accident, concluding with, " My regrets are 
perfectly disinterested, you must be aware ; for, of 
course, it was highly gratifying to us to see you 
rising like Venus from the sea ; and as for Mr. 
Pennington, he at once played Hero and Leander/' 

Bosina curtseyed to him, but avoided meeting 
his satiric eye. He could not help, however, in- 
dulging in his irony to the last. 

" You had pleasant weather for your bathing, 
you will grant," said he ; ** I should like to have 
been in Pennington's shoes at one time. However, 
he is in mine at present, which amounts to the 
same thing." . 

** Not quite," said Lewis, overhearing him. 

Bosina hastily entered the carriage, Mr. Paken- 
ham bowed, and she thought she detected irony in 
his smile ; she scarcely took any part in the cheer- 
ful conversation of her mother and sister, and 
silently ruminated on the mischances of her first 
water-party; she had scarcely said or done any- 
thing she did not wish altered ; she fancied she 
heard Mr. Pakenham describing her misadventure 
as ludicrously as Mrs. Wigram's ; she feared that 
to Mrs. Shivers she must have appeared heedless, 
to Mr. Bussell affected, and to Lewis ungrateful. 

The following morning, Bosina woke to the 
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coiiBciotLBneBS of so heavy a cold, that prudence 
forbade her to rise; she could not regard a day 
spent in bed in any other light than that of a 
penance ; and, soon after breakfast, her annoyance 
was increased, by hearing cheerful voices in the 
room beneath. 

** Who has been here?" said she eagerly, when 
Hannah next entered the room. 

" Mr, Huntley called," said Hannah, ** and 
while he was here, Phoebe Holland came to beg 
US to join a pic-nic to-morrow : and she invited 
Mr. Huntley too." 

'' Dear me, I should like it of all things," cried 
Bosina ; ** I hope you accepted." 

^' Mamma was doubtful whether you would be 
well enough." 

^' My dear, I shall be perfectly well ! I am so 
already I I shall get up presently." 

•* No, no J you must not." 

^' If I remain in bed, it will only be to make 
sure of going to-morrow." 

** I hope you may be well enough. We have all 
reason to be grateful that you have escaped any- 
thing worse than a cold. Dear Lewis I how well 
he behaved 1" 

*' So he did, certainly," said Eosina; "but yet 
the water was not very deep." 
; " That was not Lewis's fault," returned Hannah 
gaily ; " and it was quite deep enough to have 
drowned you, if he had not sprung to your 
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assistance. No one else wonld have acted with 
such promptitude — unless Mr. RusselL" 

*' Oh, Hannah ! no man would stand by ahd 
see a woman drown ! — especially in the presence of 
ladies." 

" Well, perhaps not ; but there are different 
ways of setting about a thing. Mr* Pakenham 
would -have stopped to fold up his coat and waist* 
coat." 

'' My dear, you cannot imagine what a dread 
I have of that man I Did he not frighten you ?" 

^' Not in the least ; he amused me, and I did 
not feel of consequence enough to provoke his 
satire. The worst that he could say of us would 
be, that we were country girls without wit or 
fashion ; and where would be the harm of that ?" 

^' They say," resumed Rosina, after a pause, 
**that there is but one step between the sublime 
and the ridiculous. Now, I am very much afraid 
that I took that step yesterday, and that the whol^ 
affair had an absurd air." 

** Certainly," said Hannah, smiling, " I have 
seen you appear to more advantage. When you 
first appeared from the water^ you were clinging 
fast to Lewis's neck, and glad enough I was to see 
you; but when w^ landed, you were standing a 
little apart from him, looking very red and very 
sulky; your hair drenched, your bonnet out of 
shape, and, in short, if Mr. Pakenham had been 
inclined to laugh " 
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<< Oh, horrible t don't go on ! I see myself 
exactly/' 

'' But he and we were all too much concerned 
to think about it How noble Lewis looked I 
flushed with exertion, and glowing with courage, 
affection, and every honest feeHng." 

*' There he is now ! " said Bosina. ** I hear his 
Toice in the parlour. Do go down to him* Tell 
him I am — and was — ^very n^uch obliged — ^very 
grateful " 

Hannah went on her mission^ and delivered her 
message. 

** Pray say nothing of it," returned he lightly, 
^' or you will make me ashamed of myself. The 
water waa hardly breast-high." 

" But, as we were saying, that was not your 
fault," said Hannah. 

" Did Kosina say that ? " rejoined he, quickly, 

*' I think," replied the truth-telling Hannah, 
^' it WAS I who made the observation, and Eosina 
who assented to it" 

At any rate, thought Lewis, complacently, they 
have made the matter a subject of conversation, 

« My dear Haqnah," said he, dmwing his chair 
closer to her, " to deal frankly with you, who are 
frankness itself, I will own I was rather surprised 
— come, I must speak the truth, — rather hurt, by 
Eosina yesterday. As to thanking me, or anything 
of the sort, that would be nonsense ; but without 
expecting anything unreasonable, surely a wet 
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jacket deaerved a smile — ^hey, Hannah ? — ^a word 
or a look. She would have /iccorded as much as 
that to Mr. Hnntley, would not she, if he had 
offered her an umbrella on a rainy day ?" 

"Ah," said Hannah smiling, "do not be too 
hard upon her. You know her to be too keenly 
alive to ridicule. Mr. Fakenham's satire so alarmed 
her that she could hardly look or speak, without 
fear of exposing herself to his irony." 

" Was that aU ? " cried Lewis. " Had he dared 
to utter, or even look irony at such a moment ad 
that, I would have knocked him down I " 

And, starting up, Lewis walked towards the 
window, and leant through the open casement, ap- 
parently occupied in inhaling the perfume of sweet- 
peas and mignonette which it admitted. " What 
a sweet place this Summerfield is!" he presently 
exclaimed. " I almost envy Mr. Eussell the power 
of remaining in it. Why does he not marry ?" 

" You must ask himself," replied Hannah, smil- 
ing. " Perhaps he thinks he is not rich enough." 

" He has more than he can spend as a single 
man, except in charity." 

" I suppose, then, he prefers a single life. Some 
clergymen think they are more usefiil single," 

" I don't !— do y<m f " 

** No ; I think there are many things in the 
province of the clergyman's wife rather than of 
the clergyman, which materially affect the welfare 
of the parish." 
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At that moment Mrs. Wellford entered, followed 
by Matthew^ who shook Lewis warmly by the 
hand* ^^ Pennington, you are a fine fellow," cried 
he. '^ My mother tells me you saved Eosina from 
drowning." 

Lewis made light of it. 

" Well," said Matthew, " I am glad you seem 
^one the worse for it ; but Bosina.is in bed, I hear. 
I dare say, however, her cold will be well enough 
for the pic-nia Are you inclined for a walk this 
morning?" 

And soon ihey were starting off togiether. 
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CHAPTER XL 



The following morning, Rosina actually felt quite 
well ; but Mrs. Wellford had so severe a headabhe, 
that her enjoying a pic-nic was out of the question, 
and het daughters cheerfully resolved to give it up. 
She would not allow them, however, to sacrifice 
this little pleasure on her account ; darkness and 
quiet were all that she wanted ; and at her sugges- 
tion they agreed to accompany Mr. and Mrs. Good 
to the Grange, though they assured her their enjoy- 
ment would be greatly alloyed by her being unable 
to participate in it. Accordingly, to Mr. Good's 
they proceeded, where they found the children in 
a high state of excitement, impatient to start. 
Matthew ran in from the surgery, to have tei) 
minutes' chat with his sisters. He could not be 
spared to accompany them : he was to go over to 
** old Kippis of the Grove," and seemed so happy 
on his growing importance as to have no room for 
regret. Mrs. Good, in a smart bonnet, was pack- 
ing up cold tongue, chicken, and apple-puffs ; her 
husband presently drove up to the door after going 
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his early round; Matthew jumped into his plaoe 
after receiving his parting instructions, and drove 
off. Mr. Good was glad to find every one ready at 
the appointed hour, and pleased at the Wo^lfords 
being added to the party. They walked to the 
Grange, where they found the Miss Hollands and 
their cousins the Miss Browns in great activity. 
The Miss Browns were old acquaintances : they 
capie from London, and seemed more voluble than 
ever. One or two disappointments occasioned a pre- 
ponderance of ladies. Lewis presently made his 
appearance, but brought an apology firom Mr. 
Russell. He had not seen Bosina since the day 
at the Pleasance ; and, having made his excuses, 
he approached her to express his hope she had 
recovered from her cold. Rosina blushed, and 
attempted to falter her tardy thanks, but became 
embarrassed, and was glad that he interrupted her 
by inquiring for her mother. Mr. Huntley had 
entered soon after Lewis, and he presently con- 
gratulated Rosina on her escape from drowning, 

"Your accident was truly alarming," said he. 
" How fortunate it was that Mr. Pennington acted 
with such courage and promptitude! No man 
ought to have done less, but few men have the 
opportunity of doing so much; and you will 
pardon me, I think, for rejoicing that such is the 
case. I would hardly wish you a second fall into 
the water, even that I might be at hand to jump 
in after you." 
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Bosina smiled, and, looking towards Lewis, 
fancied she saw him curl his lip rather contemptu- 
ously* The next minute, however, he was at her 
side, and they were, all starting to their point of 
destination, which was a pretty spot on Hexley 
Common. The donkey-chaise was in requisition 
for the children^ and for camp-stools, umbrellas, 
and provision-baskets ; and the walkers proceeded 
in sociable little knots of two and three, as it 
suited their pleasure. Mr. Huntley was entangled 
among the Miss Browns, beyond the power of 
escape or rescue; Hannah followed with Mrs. 
Good, and Mr. Good with Miss Holland- Lewis 
and Bosina, a few paces in arrear, occasionally 
joined them in conversation, till, quitting the fields, 
they entered a little thicket, intersected by many 
small paths. Here they gradually parted com- 
pany, and finally lost sight of one another. 

Lewis seemed unlike himself, plunged in reverie, 
and speaking with brevity. He seemed waiting 
for Bosina to open the conversation. This she 
presently did, by a very simple inquiry. 
" Have you heard from home lately ? " 
" Yes, the night before last. My father asks me, 
Bosina — ^what I do at Summerfield." 

** You must tell him, then," said Bosina, forcing 
a laugh, " that you save young ladies from drown- 
ing. 

Lewis was silent; and with a sHgh't degree of 
confusion, she resumed. 

K 
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^' Lewis, I am afraid — Hannah thinks that — 
that '' 

^^ That what, Bosina ? Of what are yon afraid ? 
Not of me. Yon need not be." 

^^I was only going to saj that, after all that 
happened at the Pleasance, when you aeted so 
bravely and so generously, I feared I must have 
seemed nngratefid." 

^'Pray say no more about it. I was but too 
happy to be of any service." 

" You are none the worse, I hope." 

'' Not in the least. No, I look back <» the day 
with more pleasure than pain." 

** That odious Mr. Pakenham." 

*-'• Ah, Hannah told me that you were dreadfully 
afraid of him ; and that I might thank Mm for 
any little unkindness which appeared in your 
manner. But, Bosina, why would you allow the 
acquaintance of an hour to have more influence 
over you than an old attached friend ? Why are 
you so sensitive to ridicule? It is not for your 
happiness. I hope," added he, earnestly, " that 
you will forgive my being so plain spoken." 

" Certainly," she replied. 

" I have been very bold to say so much," pur- 
sued Lewis in a more hurried manner; '^but I 
must take shelter imder the wide privileges of a 



cousin." 



Bosina laughed ; and Lewis, encouraged by this, 
added. " You knpw cousins venture to tell each 
other of their little faults.sometimes." 
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*^ Undoubtedly/' said EoBina, " and now you wre 
going to lecture me a little on mine, I suppose." 

She was thinking of the Fleasance; he was 
thinking of previous occurrences and conduct 

^^ If I dared," said he, encouraged by her smile, 
" I certainly would. I would gladly know what 
induced you to take such pains to vex me, that 
night at Mrs. Good's." 

"Vexyoul By what?" 

'^By almost everything you looked, did, and 
said.'' 

" Beally, Lewis, I do not know what right you 
have to accuse me of such intentions." 

" The right, perhaps, may admit of more doubt 
than the intentions* Dispute the right, if you 
will; but yield to that honest candour which 
generally distinguishes you, admit that you are 
sorry you gave me pain, and the afhir shall be at 
rest for ever." 

"Sorry I gave you pain? How come you to 
take offence so easily ? By the manner in which 
you word your request, you would imply that 
offence was meani'^ 

" And surely it was so.^' 

•"Nonsense.'* 

" Eemember your blush when I showed you that 
passage of Madame de Gtenlis' I ** 

" I blushed with displeasure. What right had 
you to apply it to me ? " 

"Never mind the right, Bosina. The passage 

k2 
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did apply. You knew 70a were giving pain to 
one who loved you/' 

^< Nonsense," said Bosina, colourings and wish- 
ing much to ran awaj, 

** True enough," said Lewis, who thought that 
now or never should be the moment. " For you 
to pretend to think that I care no more for yoa 
than one cousin does for another, would be as 
absurd as to say that the sun does not shine nor 
the grass grow* I am sure you must know it well 
enough; but the point for me to obtain some 
assurance of is, whether you really have any such 
degree of regard for me in return as can make it 
of importance to you whether you give me pain or 
not. No woman can be a coquette who truly 
loves." 

** Beally, Mr. Pennington," cried Eosina, whose 
cheeks were burning, *' you are talking very 
strangely ! " 

" Tell me, Rosina," exclaimed he, dropping the 
little switch which he had been using very ener- 
getically on the underwood, and taking her hand, 
*' tell me, I entreat you, that my hopes are not quite 
idle — that you can smile approval on such honest 
affection as mine." 

" I cannot," replied she, withdrawing her hand 
and walking on quickly. 

'* Oh, how have. I been deceived 1 " exclaimed 
Lewis. 

" Not by me," said Bosina, ** I never feigned 
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what I did not feeL We were play-fellows in 
childhood, and during the last month we have met 
as friends and relatives, and had much pleasant 
intercourse; but that does not imply anything 
more, does it ? Nay, are our affections in our own 
power 2 I am sure they are not/' 

Lewis accompanied her silently for some time, 
and then, as to himself rather than to her, mur-> 
mured, — 

** Is aU the counsel that we two have shared. 
When we have chid the hasty-footed time 
Vox parting us, — oh, and is all forgot? ** 

He looked earnestly at her« Bosina breathed 
quickly, but made no answer. Then, with sudden 
heat, he exclaimed, 

" Detested Huntley ! It is he who has stepped 
between us I Mark my words, Bosina« You think 
he loves you, but bitterly will you rue the mistake 
at some future day. He is wholly unworthy of 
you. You know nothing of him J and it is per- 
fectly astonishing to me how Mrs. Wellford and 
Mr. Eussell could ever have permitted his obtain- 
ing his present footing here. I only wish I had 
a brother's right to call him to account 1 " 

" Lewis 1 I am surprised and wounded at your 
displaying such uncalled-for jealousy of a person 
who has never injured you, and whose conduct had 
been "Wholly blameless ! Let us say no more of 
this — ^the subject had better be at rest between us.": 
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Lewis moodily obeyed. At length, after a pain- 
ful silence, he exclaimed, ^' I cannot stand this — 
Bosina, J. must leave you. After what has now 
passed, how can we — or at leasts how can I — ^main- 
tain tolerable composure among those people? 
You must necessarily wish for my absence. The 
GK)ods and Hannah are resting on that stile, wait- 
ing for ns. Will you dispense with my escort for 
so short a distance? " 

" Willingly — ^gladly," said Rosina, 

" Farewell, then," cried he, and would have gone; 
but, at that moment, she thought of the waters 
closing over her at the Pleasance. 

^^ Lewis/ said she, fiedtering. He looked at hec 
eagerly. 

*^ I only wish to say, that if I have spoken more 
unkindly than the occasion required, I hope you 
will forgive me ; and that I shall never forget the 
day at the Pleasance, and ^ 

"And what?" 

" Pray, Lewis, say nothing to my mother of 
what has passed." 

" Is that all?" said he, with a look of disap- 
pointment, " You may depend upon me. Fare- 
well." 

In a moment he was gone. And then, when all 
the weeping of Niobe could not have brought him 
back, her eyes rained tears. 

Whatever might have been the source of these 
tears, whether remorse, wounded pride, or fluttered 
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feeling, it was certain they must be immediately 
dispersed, for every step brought her nearer to Mr. 
and Mrs. Good, who^ with Hannah, on first seeing 
her and Lewis emerge from the wood, had risen 
and walked slowly on. The spot chosen for the 
pic-nic was but little farther in advance ; and by 
the time Eosina had joined her companions they 
had reached the others. Lewis was not immedi- 
ately missed ; but when his absence was perceived, 
it occasioned no small* offence among the ladies. 
Huntley pronounced it " cool," and Mr. Good 
observed Uiere was no end to the whims and oddi- 
ties of young fellows now-a-days — they were 
always taking headaches or fit^ of the sulks. He 
was glad he had been bom in better times. 

Mr. Huntley had been playing with the young 
Goods, and chasing them over the heath. He 
now ran off in his turn, followed by the children 
in full cry ; and, instead of returning to his old 
quarters, took refuge with the Miss Wellfords, the 
youngest of whom smiled complacently at the 
manoeuvre. 

'^ Mine was a fatiguing walk this morning," said 
he to her in an under-tone. " It is hard work to 
play the cavalier servente to three plain women at 
once I I shall take care not to fall into such a 
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scrape agam. 

Then addressing Hannah, " What a pretty spot 
this is," said he, " for Q,flte champkre I We want 
nothing but a guitar, some floating drapery twined 
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through those trees, cloaks, feathered caps, and 
moustaches for Mr. Good and myself, and dresses 
of the last century for the ladies, to get up quite 
a Watteau." 

" To this it might be objected/' said Hannah, 
smiling, " that the drapery would be utterly use- 
less, that nobody could play on the guitar, and that 
Mr. Good's cheerfal English face would be quite 
out of character with a Spanish hat and feathers/' 

" You do not object to my donning the cap and 
plume, I perceive. And how do you know I can- 
not play the guitar? " 

" Can you?" exclaimed Bosina. 

Huntley smiled. " If you should hear a guitar 
tinkle beneath your window some moonlight 
night," said he, " pray do not suspect me of being 
the serenader I " 

" But indeed I shall ! " she returned. " A sere- 
nade 1 '' repeated she to herself. " How romantic ! 
how delightful ! " 

" I cannot tell," said Mr. Huntley to Hannah, 
" what makes me in such spirits to-day I Every- 
thing wears a smile to me." Not every. Jorfy, 
though, thought he, as he caught a pouting look 
from Miss Phoebe. 

" Fine weather often makes us feel happy with- 
out knowing why," said Hannah. *^ How pleasant 
it is, to sit here in the shade, looking at the sun- 
shine ! " 

*' Contrast, contrast — the grand principle of 
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enjoyment. In sunshine we long for shade; in 
retirement we find attraction in anything that pro- 
mises activity. Amid the turmoil and bustle of 
town, I have often longed for the quiet of the 
country* But, sitting at our ease on some rustic 
hank or bench, and enjoying the variety of rural 
sounds around us, we are apt to fancy it is their 
comparative stillness, whereas it is the sense they 
imperceptibly convey of life and action, which in- 
terests the mind. The twittering of busy birds, 
the hum of industrious bees, the running to and ' 
fro of ants, the milkmaid's call, and the mower's 
scythe, > all bring our own luxurious idleness in 
pleasant contrast with others' employment." 

'* The salt, Mr. Huntley, if you please," said 
Miss Brown, in a tone which showed that the 
contrast of his own idleness with others' employ- 
ment was not quite pleasant to every one. 

" Can I make myself useful?" cried he, hasten- 
ing to retrieve his character by offering to help 
spread the rural feast. His activity in arranging 
tumblers and plates, and running here and there 
with a veal-pie, produced much mirth, and re- 
established his reputation for gallantry. Just as 
they were finishing their repast, a heavy shower 
obliged them hastily to seek shelter under the 
trees, and here they wiled the time' as they best 
might till the rain ceased, when it was pronounced 
expedient to return to the Grange. Mr. Huntley 
had exerted himself at first to contribute to the 
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amuBement of all, and finished by devoting his 
attentions to one ; tlf at' one was Hannah ; and as 
8he> Bosina, and Phoebe Holland, walked home- 
wards, he fluttered round the party, laughing, and 
talking nonsense with a liyeliness which, as it 
increased, only made Hannah the more quiet. She 
had never felt anything particular in his manner 
to her before ; and in the course of this afternoon, 
had once or twice been rendered uncomfortable by 
it; the consequence was, that on reaching the 
Grange, she drew Eosina aside, and proposed their 
returning home at once. 

" Why?" inquired Bosina, with surprise. 

" We are very wet — and your cold may be 
made worse, you know. I think we might as well 
return." 

" We have been wet,' you mean ; we are not 
wet now, and my cold is gone. Oh, I think we 
had better stay ! It vdll seem so odd to go before 
tea." 

" Very well," said Hannah, who thought it 
might seem odd, and she hoped that the sources of 
her discomfort might not recur. Matthew soon 
entered, accompanied by Sam Good. 

" I thought Pennington would be here,'* said he 
presently to Bosina, after looking round the large, 
old-fashioned room, with raftered ceiling painted 
white, in which the company were entertained. 

" He was here in the morning, but went away- 
I believe he did not feel quite well." 
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" Indeed I If I had known that I Would have 
looked in on him instead of coming here. I would 
sooner have spent a quiet hour with him than have 
come into this noise and bustle, for I feel rather 
stupid this morning myself. How the Miss Browns 
are rattling on with Mr, Huntley 1 Did you have 
any champagne to-day? Everybody seems in 
tiptop spirits.'' 

^' I am sure I am not." 

'^ No, you look pale and dark under the eyes. 
Ten to one you have increased your cold by 
getting very warm with walking in the sun, in the 
first place; and then sitting on damp grass, or 
standing under a tree that dripped upon your 
shoulders. Enough to give you a rheumatic fever." 

" Don't put such shocking thoughts into my 
head." 

" Well, I hope nothing will come of it. Mr. 
Huntley is flirting with Hannah, now. I suppose 
he'll make the tour of the room. I don't think so 
much of his manners, now I have seen Lewis Pen- 
nington. Huntley is a man of the world ; but 
Lewis is a man of birth and elegance. What a 
laugh Harriet Brown has I Not much elegance in 
that quarter, I think. People may come from 
London, and yet not abound in gentility." 

" Why, Matthew, what makes you so bitter to- 
night?" 

** Am I bitter? Well then, I'll be sweet. What 
a sweet head-dress Miss Holland has on I" 
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** You ought to oflfer your senrices fo her at the 
tea-table." 

" No, no, Mr, Huntley may do that There are 
not chairs enough for us all ; and, if I were to leave 
mine, he would whip it up before I could say Jack 
Itobinson« He has been shifting from one foot to 
another these ten minutes." 

" I dare say he is tired with his Walk." 

'' His walk I what a walk I Not half so far as 
I have been to-day. All over to Hundleford on 
foot, and nobody at home when I got there. If 
that was not enough to——" 

"Ha, ha, ha I" 

" What are you laughing at?" 

" I have found out what makes you so surly." 

" I surly ?" said Matthew colouring. " K I Am 
surly, it is because I am tired and vexed with 
walking five maes in the snn and five miles back 
again in the rain, and all for nothing. There I I 
have caught Miss Holland's eye. She summons 
me. I must go. What a pity, when we were so 
pleasantly talking off our weariness to each other I" 

After a somewhat noisy evening, Matthew found 
him&elf walking homewards with his sisters* 

" Well, Rosina," said he, abruptly, " I hope 
you and Mr. Huntley have been talking nonsense 
to each other's satisfaction." 

" Now, Matthew, don't be ill-humoured. People 
don't come out to make themselves disagreeable to 
their hosts, do they ?" 
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' " Why no ; only I think there was rather too 
much of it to-night" 

"Of what?" 

" Of noise, and flirting, and romping," 

** Bomping I Oh, Matthew ! " 

'^. Well, I don't know what else yon conld call 
the game at forfeits." 

" Oh, that was only to please the children.'* 

" Grown people joined in it, though. And it's 
my opinion that grown people ought not to play 
at children's games, out of their own families; 
they are sure to go too far, or else look awkward. 
Ignorance of decorum, and wilful forgetfulness of 
it, are two very different things." 

" Very different I" repeated Hannah. 

*' And I am sure you, Hannah, wished more 
than once that my mother's presence had "been a 
check on the party k" 

** Well," said Bosina with a sigh, " altogether 
it has been a pleasant day." 

" I should not have thought a rainy pic-nic could 
be very pleasant." 

*' Oh, but Mr. Huntley was so entertaining I " 

"Pshaw!" 

" He was so full of anecdote and repartee ! " 

'* Pshaw ! " 

** And what do you think, Matthew ? He can 
play the guitar I '' 

" Pshaw I " repeated he with tenfold emphasis. 
" That has lowered him ten per cent, in my opinion. 
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How ridiculous, how contemptible, for a man, an 
Englishman^ to plaj on a goitar I Td as soon 
play on a penny whistle I " 

Bosina was too much hurt to reply, and they 
reached the garden gate in silence. Hannah and 
Matthew then exchanged a cordial good night. 

** Good night, Matthew," said Bosina coldly. 

" Good night, Eosina," replied he, taking hold 
of the edge of her bonnet, and obliging her to turn 
her head, and yield a reluctant kiss. **• I am sorry 
I have vexed you by my grumbling, which I did 
not begin in earnest. Come^ Bosy, you and I 
won't quarrel, shall we ? " 

"No, indeed, Matthew," replied she, entirely 
relenting. 

" That's right," said he. " My mother is doubt- 
less in bed ; so I shall not go in. Good night." 

The girls entered the garden. Both were glad 
to find themselves at home. Hannah had had some 
pleasure, but with considerable alloy. Huntley's 
conduct had distressed her, and Lewis's sudden 
leave-taking had given her a va^e impression 
that something had gone wrong. As for Bosina, 
her head ached tormentingly ; she was tired, 
feverish — half exulting, half unhappy ; she felt 
elation, and yet remorse, at having refused Lewis 
— afraid of its coming to the knowledge of her 
mother and sister, and of their reproaches. Huntley 
bad flattered her, and yet occasioned a vague, un- 
easy sentiment of jealousy. 
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Mrs. Wellford had sat ap for her daughters. 

*' Have 70a had a pleasant day, my dears ? '' 
said she. 

*' Very pleasant, mamma," replied they both, in 
an accent of resignation. 

^' I have not been without visitors. Lewis has 
laeen here." 

'^Indeed I " cried Bosina, colouring in alarm. 

" Yes ; he told me the reason of his quitting 
you so abruptly. Poor fellow ; I could pity him, 
suffering from headache myself So he is going 
to-morrow, it seems." 

" Going ? " exclaimed Hannah. 

" Yes ; did not he mention it to either of you ? " 

" Not to me ! " 

*'NortomeI" 

"Well, that is strange. He really appeared 
quite sorry to say good-bye." 

"Well, I am surprised at his leaying us so 
soon/^ said Hannah, 

Bosina could not say that she was. It was easy 
to gather from what had passed that Lewis had 
Tiot betrayed the reason of his quitting the party. 
Mrs. Wellford was evidently free from suspicion. 
After talking over the events of the day for a short 
time, the servant came in to prayers, and they then 
all retired for the night The sisters undressed in 
silence. At length, just as Bosina laid her head 
on her pillow, Hannah said, earnestly, — 

"Dear Bosina, just tell me one thing. Did 
Lewis " 
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" Oh, donH keep me awake by talking of Iiewis ! " 
cried Bosina impatiently. ** This has been a very 
fatiguing day, and my head aches to distiraction ! *' 

Hannah was silenced, and, after meditating on 
the little she knew of what had passed, yielded to 
slumbers as sweet and tranquil as her own disposi- 
tion ; while Bosina lay awake to toss on her pillow 
and vainly seek relief from her disquieting reflec- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

RosiNA awoke the next morning to the con- 
sciousness that Lewis's avowal of his affection had 
occasioned more compunction than satisfaction. It 
was vain to persuade herself that she had not been 
for some time aware of his growing attachment; 
and if she had been convinced from the first that 
she could not return it, she ought to have shunned 
a thousand opportunities, of which she had availed 
herself, of perplexing and teazing him. The fact 
was, she had been vain of her power, without 
considering how its paltry gratification was coun- 
terbalanced by the pain she was inflicting on a 
very feeling heart. To be admired, to be loved, 
had had a strange, vague charm for her inexpe- 
rience, which she now felt might be bought at 
too dear a price. Eosina sighed. Hannah slept, 
though the early sunbeams streamed through the 
white curtains. She therefore softly rose and 
dressed herself, and went noiselessly down into 
the garden to think the matter over in the morning 
air. 

ilosina usually visited her flowers before break- 
fast; a custom not unknown to Lewis, who had 
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occasionally strolled down the lane, as if by aoci« 
dent, to excliange an early good-morrow with her. 
Perhaps she hoped he wonld do so now; certain it 
was she heard the gate opened and a light step 
approach her. Just as she was beginning to feel 
very conscious, Mr. Bnssell's footboy accosted her 
with '^ a note, Miss ;'' gave it to her, touched his 
hat, and was gone. 

Bosina's heart gave a bounds she hastily stepped 
into the arbour, opened the letter, and read as 
follows : — 

'' If there had been the slightest word, look, or 
tone of yoors, Bosina, during our last conversation, 
on which I could, upon reflection, build any hope, I 
would not now leave Sununerfield ; but I can re- 
call none. Be it so, then. I have been lapped in 
a fooVs paradise during the last month, but it must 
have been of my own creating. I suppose I came 
to Summerfield persuaded that such a wondrous 
fine fellow as myself must carry all before him. 
Certainly, I did not dream of your affections being 
pre-engaged. But I am no longer deluded or un- 
just. I no longer accuse you of coquetry — a mist 
ssems to clear from before my eyes, and I see that 
from the very first you preferred Mr. Huntley* I 
believe you had some kindliness of feeling towards 
your old playmate and champion, and to this I now 
ascribe whatever, in your manner, I might have 
attributed to a warmer interest Give me credit 
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for this candour : a sleepless night has been spent 
in attaining it To be equally ready to exonerate 
another y is out of the questioiL No, I cannot think 
of him with temper. I believe you are deceived in 
him; beware, therefore, dear Bosina, lest you place 
your happiness out of your own power. Even sup 
posing him sincere, I cannot consider him worthy 
of you. In accordance with your request, I have 
not uttered a syllable on what passed between 
US, though Mr. Bussell has asked one or two rather 

trying questions. Perhaps 

^^ Oh, how hard it is to maintain this unimpas- 
sioned style with such a full heart I In another 
hour, I shall leave this place, which, in spite of 
everything, will always be dear to me. I know 
your mother will think it strange that I should not 
see her again ; but it might hazard my self-com- 
mand. I cannot as yet return to my cheerfiil home 
— I shall go on to my old tutor at Chedworth, and 
when I have recovered myself a little, return to 
my father and mother^ The last month has been 
spent in a manner worse than useless. I shall 
mature some plan of active jsxertion, and atone by 
it for lost time, if I can. May God bless you, dear 
Bosina ! Once more, farewell I 

"Lewis Pennington." 

Bosina^s tears fell over this letter. " He judges 
me too gently," said she to herself. *^I have been 
more faulty than he allows. Warm and impetuous 

l2 
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as lie always is, — ^rexed as he was yesterday, — \L<m 
much it mnst have cost him to write this temperate 
letter I Kind, generous Lewis I " 

With a heavy sigh, she folded ap the letter, and 
then paced the garden tiU Hannah summoned her 
in-doors. 

The day was bleak and cloudy. After break- 
fast, Mr Huntley looked in, to know if he. might 
finish her picture, which only wanted a few touches. 
She was just in the humour to accede ; and, while 
he laid his palette, he talked over the fete cham" 
pStre. Mrs. Wellford had only heard a matter-of- 
fact account &om Hannah, and bits and snatches 
from Bosina; consequently, Mr. Huntley's lively 
sketch combined novelty with amusement. After 
a time, he became so interested in his work as to 
be profoundly silent, only begging Kosina, now 
and then, to turn her head a little more to the 
right. At length, he exclaimed to Mrs. Wellford, 
who was intently watching his progress, "How 
the finishing touches telly Mra^ Wellford I " 

" Their, efiect is magical," said she. 

" It is the j[>oco pi^ — the little more^^ rejoined 
Mr. Huntley, " which enables connoisseurs to dis- 
tinguish the original and the copy. Vulgar eyes 
cannot discern the fine touches which give the 
living spirit to the whole, And vulgar hands can- 
not •execute them. There ! I have finished my 
morning's work. Come, Miss Bosina, and see 
how Orpah starts from the pannel ! '' 
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' At this moment Mr. Bussell entered, and Kosini 
thought she had never seen him look so cross* 
He was greeted with cordiality, but answered 
coldly ; and stood for a minute looking at the pic- 
ture, though it did not seem to win his admiration, 
or even attention. " It is nearly finished, is it 
not?'' said he. 

" Miss Wellford's portrait is only in its first 
colours," said Himtley. 

" Where is Lewis ? '* inquired Mrs. Wellford. 

" Lewis is gone." 

" Already? I did not know he would start so 
soon." 

" His departure was sudden." 

Eosina thought Mr. Eussell's eye fell gravely 
on her. 

" Bather abrupt, this," said Huntley, turning to 
-Bosina with a smile. She blushed like scarlet 
Instantly the truth, or something like a part of it, 
flashed across his mind. 

" Very strange, indeed," said Mrs. Wellford. " I 
certainly expected he would call to take leave; 
-so much as he has been with us." 

" He charged me with his apologies. I can as- 
sure you, nothing was further from his wish than 
to appear remiss." 

** He will be much missed by you," said Hannah, 
" as he will by us all." 

"I do not know how you ladies will miss him," 
returned Mr. Eussell, drily. '' You take these things 
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very coollj ; but I shall xnias him, I assDie yoxu 
I never met with a more attachable companion.'* 

*A short silence followed, broken by Mr. Bus- 
sell's saying, '* Had you a pleasant day yesterday^ 
Rosina ? " 

" Very pleasant— extremely pleasant^" said she, 
colouring. 

^' I am glad to hear it,'* said he, in a voice that 
did not express much satisfaction. *' I should haye 
thought you would hardly have recovered so soon 
after your narrow escape from drowning." 

^ Oh, I am none the worse for it/' said Bosina^ 
playing with her pencil. 

" I hope Lewis may not be," said Mr. BusselL 

" Dear me, do you think he was ? " 

" I have my fears." 

** Dear me I I am very sorry." 

Another pause. Huntley, not finding the coih 
versation very entertaining, began to wash his 
brushes. 

"Are you for walking to-day, Huntley?" said 
Mr. Bussell, after another pause. 

" With all my heart," said Mr. Huntley cheer- 
fully, if you will wait till I have packed up my 
tools." 

" Well, then, I am your man, for I am going to 
the extreme verge of my parish, and shall be glad 
of an exciting companion." 

" I am ready," said Huntley, locking his box, 
and rapidly removing his easel. 
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*< So am I, then/' said Mr. BnsseU) taking ap 
Ills hat '* Good morning, Mrs. Wellford. Good- 
bye, Hannah, Good morning, Bosina." 

" What in the world can have made Mr. Eassell 
so cross to-day ? " cried Eosina^ as soon as the 
gentlemen were out of hearing. " He was down* 
right surly and disagreeable." 

^' Hush, my dear Bosina," said Hannah, gently ; 
** he is only vexed at having unexpectedly lost 
Lewis." 

** Unexpectedly lost Lewis, indeed ! " repeated 
fiosina.. '^ Did he think he was going to remain 
here all his life ? If he did, he was veiy foolish, 
IcanteUhim!" 

This was not* destined to be the pleasantest day 
in Bosina*8 life. Matthew came in the evening to 
drink tea with his mother and sisters. Bosina was 
alone in the parlour on his entrance. He had 
scarcely inquired after his mother, when he 
exclaimed in a vexed tone, *' Why, Bosina I Lewis 
Pennington is gone 1" 

« So I find." 

" How came he to go off so suddenly ? " 

'^ I do not know what you call sudden. He was 
not a fixture here, was he? " 

'' Of course not ; but, considering he was not 
limited to time, and that everybody in Summer* 
field had been very civil to him, I do think that it 
would have been but civil of him in return if he 
had just said good*bye to those who had made 
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him welcome. Mrs. Good had not the least idea 
of his going, and, of course, most feel a little 
hurt." 

** If Lewis had taken leave of Mrs. Good," said 
Mrs. Wellford, who had just entered, " it would be 
more than he has done to us." 

" Well, it's a queer business altogether, mother, 
/think that Bosina, here, could tell us something 
about it." 

" I, Matthew ? Pray do not talk such nonsense," 
said she, colouring deeply, and seeking she did 
not exactly know what in her work-basket. 

" I do think so, though, Bosina." 

" You think wrong." 

** Come now, Bosy, be candid." 

Her mother's eyes were fixed on her, and 
Matthew's arm was round her waist. 

"Pray, Matthew, leave me alone," she said, 
with eyes full of tears ; " 1 cannot bear it." And 
hastily disengaging herself from him, she lefi; the 
room. 

" What do you think now, mother ? " said 
Matthew. 

Mrs. Wellford did not exactly know what to 
think ; but she thought Matthew had better abstain 
from teazing his sister, which was not the way to 
make her more candid, if there were anything to 
tell ; and, if there were not, the less said the 
better. 

The next morning, a little rose-coloured note 
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from Miss Pakenbatti claimed Bosina as Mrs, 
Shivers's guest on the following Friday. En- 
grossed as Eosina's thoughts were by Mr, Huntley, 
his image had now to hold divided empire with 
the wardrobe department, which rendered her heart 
not unlike that dissected by the " Spectator." 

One morning Mr. Huntley looked in, with a 
roll of music in his hand, which, after compliments 
to the ladies, he proceeded to unfold. 

" Here are a few songs," said he to Rosina, 
" which I believe you have never tried. I desired 
my sister to rummage them out of some old port- 
folios of mine, and send them down, in hopes they 
might afford you a little amusement." 

" How very kind ! " said Bosina, colouring, and 
looking towards her sister. Then, hastily glancing 
over the songs, — " Rossini, Ciraarosa, Caraffa, 
Felice Blangini, — ^how very charming! A sister 
have you, Mr. Huntley? You never mentioned 
her before. Is she young ? " 

" About Miss Wellford's age, I should suppose." 

" And her name ? " 

« Emmeline." 

" What a charming name I Is she pretty ? " 

**0h, — well enough," said Mr. Huntley, care-- 
lessly. "I want to tempt you to try this little 
duet, ' O notte soave ! ' Will you ? " 

'*Will you translate it to me first. I do not 
like singing what I do not understand; it is so 
difficult to give the right expression." ' 
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Mr. Htmtley did so, and even wiote the English 
words under the Italian with his pencil. ^' It is a 
pity jou do not study Italian," said he ; '^ it is the 
sweetest language in the world. Besides, Italy 
boasts many poets, who are imperfectly appre- 
ciated through translations.^' 

'^ I should like to understand it extremely, but, 
unfortunately, I have neither teacher nor books." 

" /principally taught myself ; and if they will 
be of any service to you or Miss Wellford, I shall 
have pleasure in sending for my Italian books from 
town." 

^'I think Bosina will hardly find leisure for 
them, as she is going to the Pleasance,*' observed 
Hannah. 

" Are you going from home ? " cried Huntley to 
Bosina. 

^^ Yes ; I am engaged to spend a week at Mrs, 
Shivers's." 

Mr. Huntley's eyes flashed with a momentary 
expression which startled Eosina. She tried to 
fancy it only surprise, but it had seemed like 
delight. 

"Well, I hope to finish my picture in your 
absence," said he, " and surprise you on your 
return." After a little disjointed chat, he went 
away, saying he was going to paint very hard all 
day. 

When Mrs. Wellford entered soon afterwards, 
she found Bosina looking over the songs, and 
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inquired liow she came hj them. On hearing 
what had passed, she said, '^ Mr. Huntlej did not 
mean them for a present, did he ? *' 

" I don't know, mamma, *' Why do yott ask ? " 

^^ Because I should not wish them to be accepted. 
It wonld not be right." 

" No, certainly not," said Bosina hastily. " Oh, 
he conld only have meant to lend them/' 

" They look new and clean, however.'* 

" Here is one which is soiled. Oh, we need not 
donbt his word." 

" Certainly not. All I beg is, that they may be 
learnt or copied, but not kept And now I want 
you, Bosina, to take a message from me to Lady 
Worral." 

Lady Worral had been suffering much, of late, 
from impaired sight ; and her being less able, in 
consequence, to occupy herself, made her unusually 
sensitive to petty irritations and fancied neglects, 
so that Bosina did not find her in very good 
humour. Pity for the poor old lady's infirmitiea 
made her bear with her captiousness more patiently 
.than might ordinarily have been the case, though 
she did not escape hearing two very tender sub- 
jects harped upon, — Lewis's abrupt departure, and 
Mr. Huntley's continuing to remain with so little 
apparent object. Aa these were points on which 
Mrs. Wellford had made more than one remark, 
Bosina was very glad to take leave. Instead of 
returning by the shadeless, newly-gravelled carriage 
road, she took a narrow path through a little 
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copse leading to a small gate in ibe park palings* 
Distressed by the blnntness of Lady Wornd's 
language, she grayelj walked on, her eyes fixed 
on the gronnd, till she was startled by the quick 
slamming of the little gate. She looked up, ex- 
pecting to see some one approaching, but the gate 
was before her, and nobody to be seen. It was 
evident, therefore, that some one had preceded her, 
who might possibly have been sitting on a wooden 
bench at no great distance from the gate. As 
Rosina passed it, she saw what seemed a letter 
lying on the ground, and, taking it up, looked for 
the direction. To her no small surprise, it proved 
to be a drawing of Hannah's, folded in a portable 
shape, the reverse side closely covered witii writing. 
How a drawing of Hannah's could possibly come 
there, Bosina could not divine : it was one of her 
best attempts at colouring a group of violets from 
nature. Bosina turned the paper, and, seeing some 
verses headed, " The Violet," began to read them, 
supposing her sister, struck by their appropriate- 
ness, had copied them from some book. . The 
writing was so cramped, in order to get several 
stanzas into a little space, that it was impossible 
to recognize the hand. What was her surprise 
when she read as follows I — 

"Where shall I match my fair one's eyes? 
Kot in the astire of the skies. 
The bird's-eye is a shade too pale, . 
So is the hare-bell of the vale : 
Only the violet's darker dye 
Can match the c<donr of her eye. 
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^ Where Bhall I match her breath's perfbme ? 
Not where the gone and heather bloom ; 
Not in the hyacinth's sickly smell, 
Not in the cowslip's scented bell : 
Such heavenly fragrance may be met 
Only in the yiolet. 

'' Where shall I match my fair one's mind f 
No emblem of its charm I find 
In the heat and vulgar glare 
Of the gaudy, bright parterre ; 
Should I seek her image yet, 
'Tis still, 'tis still the violet t 

<' In fragrance, modesty, and hue. 
Two sweet resemblers here I view ; 
But oh, fell thought ! upon the d«id 
IVe seen young violets scattered. 
Cease, similes ! Must Hannah's bloom. 
Like theirs, be gathered for the tomb ? " 

The colour suddenly rose to Bosina's temples^ 
and as suddenly faded away. The verses must be 
Mr. Huntley's ! He loved Hannah ! 

Sitting down on the bench, she remained with 
her eyes fixed on the tell-tale paper, till tears came 
to her relief. But they were quickly checked by 
indignation. Lewis had been right ; Huntley had 
been playing a double part 1 How Bosina's heart 
swelled with wounded feeling I He should find he 
could deceive her no longer : she would show him 
that she saw completely through him, and that his 
insidious conduct excited only the most entire con* 
tempt. But, insidious f Had he really been so? 
Could she recall any proof of it? Many, many! 
was her first answer to herself; but on rapidly 
running over the past, she knew not on what to 
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fix. Looks and tones had been felt as meaning 
mucli, but had they been intended to do so? 
Rosina sighed deeply, and attempted to arrange her 
thoughts, but they were in pitiable confusion. She 
read the verses over again* How came they there ? 
Mr. Huntley must have been disturbed by her 
approach, and have hastily quitted the bench, uncon- 
sciously dropping the verses in his retreat. The 
drawing must have been stolen: Hannah would 
never have given it. " Happy girl I " thought she ; 
and tears swelled into her eyes. " Mr. Huntley 
loves her; and can I be surprised at it? I can 
hardly think she has been blind to all that has 
been going on : and yet, if she really has, her hap- 
piness shall never be damped by knowing that 
mine has been sacrificed !*' 

She remained sitting in a kind of dream, uncon- 
scious of the lapse of time, till the village dock 
struck. She started ; and hastily drying her eyes, 
put the verses into her pocket, and resolved to 
relinquish Mr. Huntley without a sigh. It was the 
first great trial of her life. 

By the time she had walked home, she had 
acquired a feverish sort of self-command, which, 
she hoped, would enable her to witness the most 
evident proofs of Mr. Huntley's fickle affection, 
without betraying any emotion. Hannah was in 
the parlour when she entered it, turning over the 
leaves of some books with apparent interest. 

'' Oh, Bosina !" said she, '^ here are some Italian 
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'books, Mr. Htmtlej has found among some others, 
sent down to him at his lodgings." 

" He is very kind," said .Bosina abruptly, " but 
^y fancy for learning Italian is gone/' 

" Already ! How very changeable you are !" 

" I changeable ?" She was just ready to add, " I 
am not the only person who is changeable," but 
checked herself in time, and ran up stairs that she 
might not lose her self-command. 

On her return, she found the parlour empty, and, 
with a sigh, examined the books. There were a 
grammar, pocket-dictionary, Santagnello's " Italian 
Reader," and " Scelta di Lettere," something the 
worse for wear, and interspersed, not with school- 
boy scribblings, but with sensible notes in Mr. 
Huntley's handwriting, forming very good step- 
ping-stones for any one who, like himself, tried to 
acquire a competent knowledge of the language 
without a master. There were also two small 
volumes of Metaatasio, with " Emmeline Huntley" 
written on the fly-leaves, in a delicate Italian hand. 
Bosina stood looking at the name, till tears filled 
her eyes. She hastily wiped them away, then 
drew the verses from her pocket, smoothed them» 
and placed them in the portfolio of their rightftd 
owner. She had scarcely done so, when her 
mother entered, and inquired how she had found 
Lady Worral. Eosina briefly informed her ; and 
then sitting down to her needlework, pursued it in 
nearly unbroken silence. 
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In the course of the afternoon, Hannah happened 
to go to her portfolio. "Dear me!" said she, 
"here are the violets I thought I had lost I" 
Bosina made no reply ; and presently looking up 
from her work, saw Hannah silently reading the 
verses. A slight colour mantled her cheek, but 
she made no comment on them, and, withdrawing 
them from her portfolio, quitted the room, Sosina 
pursued her work with a sigh. 

At night, her pillow was wet with tears, " Oh 
that Mr. Huntley had never come to Summerfield I " 
was now Rosina's wish. Alas, there seemed no 
immediate prospect of his quitting it. During the 
remainder of the week, her conduct to him was 
captious, and hardly courteous ; while she deceived 
herself into the belief that she was exercising per- 
fect self-command. 

It was fortunate that Bosina's approaching visit 
occasioned so much employment for her thoughts 
and hands. The additions to her simple wardrobe 
were all of her own manufacture, excepting the 
assistance kindly given by her mother and sister. 
The discovery of Mr. Huntley's supposed incon- 
stancy had wofally depressed her; but with the 
Pleasance in prospect, it was impossible to be quite 
miserable. She sighed as she absently pinned and 
placed the sleeve of a pretty summer muslin dress. 
The sleeve was stitched into the wrong armhole, so 
her work had to come out again; and while she 
was scolding herself for her stupidity, she forgot to 
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think of Mr, Huntley. Then, when all was once 
more in fair train, her thoughts flew off to the 
violets, the Sortes VirgiliancRj the sittings under 
the walnut-tree, till, just as she was beginning to 
feel she should nevet be happy again, it occurred 
to her to wonder whether Miss Pakenham always 
wore silk stockings. Let no one laugh at Rosina ; 
for, amidst the deepest grief, the mind has a natural 
propensity to relieve itself by momentary distrac- 
tions of a similar tendency. 

Friday came; and Miss Pakenham, according 
to promise, came in her aunt's poney-phaeton to 
fetch Sosina. Maria had heard that the Wellfords 
lived in a cottage: a very comprehensive word 
which sometimes designates a ground-floor palace. 
Certainly, she was rather surprised to find the 
White Cottage so very unpretending in appear- 
ance; but she praised and admired everything 
there was to praise and admire, and drove ofi^ with 
Kosina, leaving Mrs. Wellford and Hannah con- 
vinced that she was one of the pleasantest young 
women in the world. This was very kind and 
judicious of Maria ; for it is easier to put a family 
out of conceit with their house than to give them a 
better ; and a lady cannot help seeing at a glance 
what it would take a gentleman a twelvemonth to 
discover. A few flower- pots, a few books, and one 
or two pretty faces persuade a gentleman that a 
mere hovel is a cottage ornie ; a lady sees that 
jthe carpet has been darned, the chintz washed, 
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and that the* apparently rosewood table is imita- 
tion. 

Once out of Summerfield, Kosina was transported 
beyond her own narrow little world, its interests 
and anxieties ; and, at the end of a five-mile drive, 
Ivas as completely oblivious of Mr. Huntley and 
Lewis Pennington, as if they had never been in 
existence. 

And thus it continued during her stay, which, 
at the instance of Mrs. Shivers, was gladly pro- 
longed to nearly a fortnight. New themes, new 
scenes, new faces so completely took her out of 
herself, that the old chain of associations was 
broken ; and when she returned home at the 
fortnight's end, gay, joyous, and heart-whole, she 
retained scarcely a consciousness of her sometime 
love. 

Intercourse with minds more enlarged and culti- 
vated than her own had done her good. She saw 
Miss Pakenham receive attention and admiration 
without elation ; she heard folly ridiculed as freely 
in the wealthy and titled as in the insignificant ; 
she heard pretension blamed, and conscientious 
limitation of expenses praised. She heard girls 
laughed at for dressing beyond their station, and 
neglecting domestic duties, and their parents repre- 
hended for bringing them up improperly. Miss 
Pakenham was lively and acute; Mrs. Shivers' 
conversation, free from effort or pedantry, united 
observation with reflection, and obliged B,osina to 
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e&iert herself to keep up with her. Rosina fonnd 
that Miss Pakenham did everything rather better 
than herself, and she had many opportunities of 
pleasant improvement. Even her manners benefited 
by this transient association with the graceful and 
elegant ; for she received impressions quickly, and 
could readily retain almost anything when it 
suited her inclination. They parted with mutually 
expressed hopes of future pleasant meetings. 

How had sped Mr. Huntley's painting and woo- 
ing in the mean time ? 

To Rosina's surprise, he seemed to have acquired 
the footing of her sister's recognised lover. The 
little barriers, which, after all, were few enough, 
hitherto interposed between their friendly, fatniliar 
meetings, were nearly all rempved. Hannah, in 
her daily walks to lady Worral and to the cottages, 
was almost sure to meet him, and did not seem to 
mind his accompanying her the greater part of her 
walk. He was frequently dropping in to tea; 
frequently looking in during the morning without 
the excuse of superintending Rosina's drawing; 
and though the picture was often the excuse, it 
was still unfinished* Hannah seemed to have 
taken a fancy to the study Rosina had rejected, 
and to have been learning a little Italian; and 
though she could not yet go through the auxiliary 
verbs without a mistake, her pronunciation was 
perfect, and therefore she must have had a teacher. 
True, Rosina was no great judge; yet she had 
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heard Miss Pakenham sing Italian, her ear bad 
become a little accustomed to the accent, and it 
was apparent to her that Hannah knew something 
about it she had not known before. 

What did Mrs. Wellford think about it? Well, 
Mrs. Wellford, who could not be blind, seemed to 
take it very easy. She was a soft-hearted woman, 
after all ; had made anything but a worldly-wise 
match herself; had had too much domestic happi- 
ness ever to have repented it very bitterly; she 
liked Huntley, and believed he might make Han- 
nah happy. Therefore, she seemed disposed to let 
things take their course. 

When Bosina returned, she had so much to 
relate, and her listeners to hear, that the evening 
had nearly closed before she made the inquiry — 

" Well, and how has all been going on here?" 

''Much as usual, I believe," said Hannah. 

"That means, you have been daily to the school 
— daily to Lady Worral's — have collected the 
weekly pence — ^have been to the weekly sewing- 
party ^-have seen Mr. Eussell twice, Mr. Huntley 
thrice, and been once to Hexley. Would not that 
be ' much as usual V " 

" But we have not been to Hexley." 

"An evident proof that 1 was not at home. 
Whatl a whole fortnight, without one walk to 
Hexley ? Tou must have been excessively dull-5- 
or particularly happy!" 

" Not particularly dull," said Hannah, in the 
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smiling consciouBness of having been quite the 
reverse. 

" Not dull at all," said Mrs. Wellford. 

" Dear me 1 have I not been missed ? Well, I 
thought I should have been I It was the only alloy 
to my entire enjoyment My self-importance is 
grievously wounded." 

The first time Mn Huntley came, there was ease 
as well as pleasure in his greeting — he held out his 
hand. Bosina was surprised ; she gave him hers, 
however, as cooUy as she could, and looked towards 
her sister, who had just entered the room prepared 
for a walk. Hannah, though slightly blushing, 
received him with as much evenness of manner as 
usual ; it was only from Mr* Huntley's look and 
tone that anything was to be gathered ; and they 
were less ceremonious, more open, more expressive 
of affection than Eosina had been prepared for. 
She soon found he was to be their walking com- 
panion ; and the walk proved as pleasant as walks 
generally do, when a gentleman accompanying two 
ladies pays considerably more attention to one than 
the other. Bosina supposed this was always to be 
the case now, and was resigned. On their return, 
they fell in with Mr. Bussell. He smiled; but 
with a certain degree of gravity, as he spoke to 
them. Mr. Bussell has not lost his austere looks 
yet, thought Bosina« Am I still out of his good 
^aces? 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

* 

The next post brought the following letter fix>m 
Marianne Pennington : — 

'^Oh, Bosina! I am vexed, disappointed, and 
angry I I need not say why, for I can guess at a 
good deal that has passed, though Lewis will say 
so little of Summerfield. He came home three 
days ago, and seemed as glad to see us as usual. 
The only suspicious circumstance was his extreme 
gnardedness ; and when you consider Lewis's dia* 
racter, you will grant that this was enough to s^ 
our minds to work. When we asked him if he had 
had a pleasant excursion, he replied, ^ very/ and 
began to praise the roads. Papa told him that 
would not do ; a man who had lived a month in a 
country village must have characters as well as 
roads to talk about. He then began to speak 4£ 
Mr. Bussell, of your mother, your sister — every 
one, in short, except yourself; and when I asked 
him — pray do not blush, — ^whether you were very 
pretty, he said * yes ; so are they both.' He 
gave a half sigh, but no more could Sophy, and 1 
sift out of him, except yes, yes, yes, when we asked 
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if you conld do this, that, and the other ; and when 
he began to play with the children and talk absurd 
French to Mademoiselle Mackau, we knew the case 
was hopeless for that night. Next morning, to our 
surprise and vexation, we found that my father and 
he had decided overnight on his making an extended 
tour, and instead of postponing it to the spring, he 
18 to start for Germany immediately. Oh, Rosina ! 
this is all owing to you ; and instead of enjoying 
his dear companionship all the winter, which I have 
reckoned so much on, we shall lose him for months ! 
I can't say I feel obliged to you for it at all. Have 
you quarrelled with one another ? Do tell me, if 
that is the case. Lewis has the sweetest disposition 
in the world, but he t^ a little warm sometimes, and 
he may have unintentionally offended you, or you 
may unintentionally have given umbrage to him. 
We quan'elled once, but we soon made it up again, 
and were better friends than ever. And so may 
you be, if you choose. 

" Isabella is still with the Ponsonbya, but will 
return to us in a fortnight Mamma sends her 
kindest remembrances to Mrs. Wellford ; and, with 
love to your sister, in which Sophy joins, 
'' I remain, dear Rosina, 

" Affectionately yours, 

"Marianne Pennington. 

" Perhaps you do not know that your aunt Diana 
is dangerously ill. There is very little prospect of 
her recovery." 
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RosiDa's feelings on reading this letter bordered 
on regret. " Certainly it might have been better/' 
thought she with a sigh, '^ if neither Lewis nor I 
had been quite so precipitate. He had a thousand 
good qualities, and I begin to doubt whether there 
are many people either so amiable or so entertain^ 
ing. He had good principles too; I sometimes 
doubt whether Mr. Huntley's are very firm ; at any 
rate, he says very little about them ; and if Lewis 
cannot sing, I doubt if Mr. Huntley can ride. 
Genius is a very fine thing ; but so is good temper, 
and I doubt, if Hannah were to try Mr. Huntley's 
as I used to try Lewis's, whether he would bear it 
as well." 

Eosina sighed and folded up the letter, resolving 
to postpone answering it at present. The same 
post brought Mrs. Wellford a letter from Mr^ 
Parkinson, announcing Mrs. Diana's death. The 
letter was brief and rather stiff; a week afterwards,; 
however, it was followed by another, much more 
cordially worded, stating that the bulk of Mrs. 
Diana's property had, as was expected, been left 
to her eldest niece, *• for her sole and separate use,'* 
but that Mrs. Wellford had a legacy of a thousand 
pounds. Never was legacy more opportune ; Harry 
was now old enough to leave school, and it waa 
high time for Matthew to walk the London hos- 
pitals. Here were funds sufficient to place them 
»out in life, and Mrs. Wellford's gratitude at being 
thus relieved firom anxiety on that account, was 
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tmalloyed by a single repining at the difference 
between her sister's circumstances and her own. 

Mr. Huntley found himself excluded from the 
cottage during the interval between Mrs. Diana's 
death and her burial. He was surprised at the 
vacuum thus occasioned in his daily life, and he 
endeavoured to cheat the conscioasness of it by 
longer rambles than he had lately taken, and by 
occasional evening calls on Mr. Bussell. He was 
not received with coldness, but there was more 
penetration exercised, less readiness to take Mr. 
Huntley's opinions on trust evinced than formerly, 
Huntley found himself engaged in rather deep dis- 
cussions on subjects that to him had very little 
interest, and in which he felt his own shallowness, 
which he endeavoured to conceal by clever allusion 
and metaphor, rather than by boldly encountering 
his antagonist. Mr. Bussell became more and 
more of the unpleasant opinion that Huntley's 
principles were unsound, however lightly he might 
waive contesting a point after a little faint oppo- 
sition; and this impression, which would have 
pained him with regard to any owner of an im- 
mortal soul, became of more ominous import in one 
whose relations with his dearest earthly friends 
threatened to become permanent. While Mr. Bus-' 
sel was brooding over this, Huntley, to his joy, 
found himself re-admitted to the White Cottage ; 
and the sight of Hannah in her mourning recom- 
pensed him for all the mmii of his banishment. 
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But he did not at present occupy a prominent place 
in Hannah's thoughts. Mr. Good had advised 
Matthew to go to town without loss of time ; Mat- 
thew himself wished it ; and preparations for his 
journey and regret at the prospect of their first 
separation from him engrossed the thoughts of his 
affectionate family. On the evening before hift 
journey, Matthew came to drink tea with his 
mother and sisters ; and, while Mrs. Wellford and 
Hannah were packing up his new linen, he asked 
Bosina to take a turn with him in the lane. She 
found her arm pressed rather tightly to his side, 
though he began by humming a tune. 

" Well," said he with a smothered sigh, " I shall 
not be here to-morrow ; nor for a good many mor- 
rows. It will be a long while before we meet 
again, and how many things may happen in the 
mean time I Shall I find you all 3uch as I leave 
you ? That is more than either of us can tell. I 
wonder whether this Huntley is to be my brother- 
in-law or not" 

" Do you wish he should be ?" 

" Really I can hardly tell you. One can't help 
liking him, and yet — I don't know what makes me 
feel distrustful of him. At one time I thought he 
cared for you, Bosy, and then I could not endure 
him ! That seems to have been a mistake of mine ; 
and now that he and Hannah appear to have a 
growing preference for one another, somehow I see 
his character in a new light, There seems more 
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sincerity, more depth of feeling in him than I at 
first thought he possessed. And yet, in spite of all 
his wit, and genius, I cannot feel he is worthy of 
Hannah!'' 

" Who can be, I wonder, if Mr. Huntley is not ! " 

•* Ah, Eo8ina,.you may say so ; but it is not wit 
and genius alone that will make a woman happy. 
You laugh, but I am not speaking at random. 
There must be temper and principle besides, and 
W these points I have my doubts of Mr. Huntley, 
There axe little tests by which we judge how 
people's thoughts flow. Now, don't you see, have 
you not noticed with regard to any subjects lead- 
ing to serious talk, how Mr. Huntley evades them ? " 

" Well — ^perhaps I may." 

^' I wonder it does not strike my mother and 
Hannah much more than it strikes me. Mr. Russell, 
again — Surely, the wisp ones must be right, and 
I must be wrong; only, one can't help having 
one's impressions. But I should have thought my 
mother would have been so jealously carefal 1 — ^how 
is it, I wonder? It is not my place to say any- 
thing. Well, I suppose we must let things be." 

" Yes, I think that will be best." ' 

*' Who knows what may happen to me in the 
next twelvemonth ? Do you remember that queer 
map Mr. Bussell once showed us, — drawn by 
Martin Belem, — ^which Columbus took with him on 
his first voyage? Islands, and straits, and shoals, 
and bays, all set down by guess— the imaginary 
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kingdom of St. Brandan on one hand; on the 
other, the island of Cathay: in one place was 
written, ^ no ships can sail among these islands, on 
account of the loadstones with which they abound ; ' 
in another, * syrens sing along these coasts/ " 

"Yes. What of it?" 

** Is not that just like the chart of life ? We 
expect to meet dangers and pleasures, but cannot, 
with all our calculations beforehand, tell when we 
shall come upon them. Those we expected to meet 
with prove fallacious, and we find others in their 
stead. So all the guesses we make at what will, 
and what will not be, are about as useful to us as 
Martin Belem's chart to Columbus, and all we can 
do is to set a bold face on the matter, as Columbus 
did, and take storms and sunshine as they are 
given us. See, there is Hannah looking for us at 
the gate. We must go in ! '* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



'* Abused mortals ! did you know, 
Where joy, heart's ease, and comfort grow. 

You'd scorn proud towers, 

And seek them in these bowers, 
Where winds, perhaps, isometimes our woods may shake. 
But blustering care can never tempest make^ 

Nor murmurs e'er come nigh us. 

Save of fountains that glide by us." 

These old lines of Sir Henry Wotton's did 
Huntley repeat to himself one afternoon as he 
sauntered towards the seat near the churchyard; 
and he had soon an opportunity of quoting them 
to Mr. Russell, who was occupying the aforesaid 
hench^ taking what Huntley surmised to be a siesta. 
On hearing footsteps, however, he turned his dark 
brown, meditative eyes full upon him, not at all 
with the bewildered, dazzled look of a man who 
has been caught napping, and a book fell frotn his 
knee, which he picked up and put in his pocket. 

** You seem, like myself, to be enjoying the dolce 
far niente,''* said Huntley, sitting down beside him ; 
and then, without any more preface, he began to 
repeat the old stanza of Sir Henry Wottou's, as if 
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it had just come into his head. Mr. Eossell did 
not remember the lines, and asked whose they 
were ; after which a little disquisition ensued on the 
character of the old statesman^ and the merits of 
Isaac Walton his biographer. The subject soon 
fell to the ground, and Huntley, by way of starting 
a new one, asked if he had found him reading any- 
thing interesting; or whether he had been perusing 
nothing livelier than Hooker or Barrow. 

" Hooker's and Barrow's text-book." 

"The Bible?" said Huntley, slightly curling 
his lip, " Well — and that is better than a sermon 
any day — ^full of pathos and poetry. The pity is, 
we are made to read it before our tastes are formed, 
which impairs our relish for its beauty afterwards." 

"If we read it only as a matter of taste," observed 
Mr. Kussell, your objection might be just enough ; 
but as it is not merely the very lovely song of one 
who can play well upon an instrument, though that 
instrument should be the human heart, but the rule 
of life, your objection does not hold good. And 
even if it lose somewhat of the force of novelty, yet 
so much are we the creatures of habit, that religious 
tastes, if not formed in childhood or early youth, 
too seldom attain their fiill growth." 

" Perhaps that may be the reason why I am not 
so serious as some persons," rejoined Huntley care- 
lessly ; " for my mother, who is one of your very 
good people, was prevented by ill health from 
educating me during my childhood, and I was 
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brought up by an aunt, with whom devotion was 
by no means h la mode. Yet I appreciate and 
cherish it in a way of my own, too. On a sunset 
evening or a starry night, in the deep wood or on 
the sea-shore, 

'Un non so che di flebil e aoaTO ' 

has made me confess the nothingness of man, and 
the grandeur of his Maker." 

" That may be poetical, but is' it anything more ?" 

" Your interrogative is a polite way of hinting 
that it is not,^^ said Huntley, laughing. " Oh, I 
have not forgotten that I am sitting next an Artium 
Magister. Surely you are liberal enough to admit 
that the Creator may best be worshipped through 
his works ?" 

" No, indeed I am not ! He may best be wor- 
shipped by subjection to his revealed will, and 
faith in his promises. I maintain, that no amount 
of poetical feeling can compensate for the absence 
of this." 

" You maintain," repeated Huntley, rather sar- 
castically. 

" Nay, here is my authority," said Mr. Russell, 
drawing out his book. 

" Oh, spare me chapter and verse. The obedi- 
ence you talk of is impossible ; because " 

" Just so ! because we are by natm-e sinful and 
corrupt ; and therefore a way of escape has been 
opened for us, of which all may avail themselves 
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who will. Ah, Huntley, how easy the condition ! 
* Only believe I ' * All things are possible to him 
that believeth.' " 

There was an accent in Mr. Kussell's voice, that, 
at the moment, sank into Huntley's heart ; but the 
impression was transient. There was no depth of 
soil wherein the seed of the word might take root 
and grow : it was impossible to chain him down, 
at any time, to anything like a serious discussion. 
The easy, brilliant way in which he handled things 
mad« many, not closely observant or logical, give 
him credit for depth of mind ; but as soon as a 
subject unconnected with taste or interest required 
serious thought, he flew off from the point. 

Taking the Bible from Mr, Kussell, and running 
the leaves through his fingers, something caught 
his eye which he read with great attention ; and 
while Mr. Kussell was expecting some specious 
difficulty to be started, " What poem, ancient or 
modem, can surpass the book of Kuth ? " exclaimed 
he ; "I am glad the idea struck me of illustrating 
it I How exquisite is the feminine devotedness of 
this speech ! — * Entreat me not to leave thee, or to 
return from following after thee, for whither thou 
goest, I will go, when thou diest, I will die, and 
there will I be buried/ Exquisite Buth ! If my 
Euth, now, would say as much to me ! I have a 
great mind," said he, laughing, " to make you my 
confidant" 

** Stop I" cried Mr. Eussell, with a suddenness 
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Vhich made Huntley start, ** I wish for ho con- 
fidence. My suspicions are my own; they may 
be founded or unfounded, but you must act for 
yourself." 

" Certainly I had no idea of offending you by 
the offer of my confidence,'' said Huntley, looking 
surprised and hurt. 

** You have not ; but confidence implies certain 
duties on the part of the confidant, which I am not 
altogether inclined to fulfil." 

*' Such as what?" 

^* Secrecy — sympathy — assistance." 

" Assistance I do not want," said Huntley, 
proudly. " Secrecy is not altogether indispensable, 
nor very hard to maintain if it were ; and sympathy, 
though our acquaintance is not of very ancient date, 
I own I did not expect you to refuse. Well, I 
am sorry for this — it seemed to me that we under- 
stood each other. What are we, then ? Rivals ?" 

Mr. Russell was silent. 

" Enemies, perhaps." 

" No, no, no — ^far from it ; I have derived much 
more pleasure from your society than mine can 
possibly have conferred in return. Why should 
we say any more on the subject ? Let us each be 
satisfied to pursue our own paths, and continue to 
enjoy friendly companionship, without bestowing 
or seeking confidences which might probably lead 
to mutual dissatisfaction." 
• " As you will," said Huntley, looking proudly 
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resigned ; and, after a short pause, "Seven o'clockl" 
exclaimed he, as the church clock struck. " I must 
not loiter here any longer, for Mrs. Wellford engaged 
me to drink tea with her. A pleasant evening to 
70a I ^' And, humming an Italian air, he walked 
down the hill. 

Mr. Bnssell remained on the seat under the Ume- 
tree, watching the young artist till he lightly vaulted 
over, a stile, and disappeared behind a hedge. His 
countenance betrayed varied emotions. " Have I 
done wrong ?'^ was his first question to himself. 
" Should I have accepted his confidence ? To what 
good ? He would not heed my admonitions, and 
would expect my concurrence. How many attaching 
qualities he possesses I And yet how little steadi- 
ness and religious principle form the basis of his 
character ! . He is governed solely by feeling ; and 
as long as that is good, so long and no longer hid 
virtue exists. And is Hannah, temperate and right- 
judging as she is, dazzled by the shining qualities 
of one with principles so tattering? Is it not 
amazing that a mother's jealous affection should not 
call forth more acuteness, and make Mrs. Wellford 
restless till she has penetrated beneath the surface? 
Or rather, can Huntley fail of winning the trust of 
any woman, and lulling her judgment to sleep ? — 
And I never foresaw this ! — ^And I might have 
prevented it/' 

With another sigh, deeper aJid more impatient 
than the first, Mr. Bossell arose and returned to 
the vicarage. 
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**Have yo]i been sketching, this afternoon?" 
inquired Bosina of Mr. Huntley, as he joined them 
at the tea-table. 

" No,*' said he with a smile, " I have been better 
employed." 

"Indeed! how so?" 

** What do you think of my sitting under an old 
tree, and reading the Bible with Mr. Bussell ?" 

** Are you in earnest ?" cried she, while Mrs. 
Wellford's eyes rested on him full of approving 
interest. 

^* Quite so, I assure you. Now, do not laugh at 
me. 

''Laugh!" repeated Hannah with unusual 
energy. 

" You need fear no ridicule here," said Mrs. 
Wellford. And this short dialogue did more for 
Huntley in raising his companions' estimation of 
him, than the most brilliant flashes of his wit. 
From this time Mr. Bussell often met the lovers, 
as they must now be called, strolling through the 
pleasant lanes and meadows of Summerfield ; and 
the smiling happiness of Hannah's downcast look, 
made his heart ache even more than the triumphant 
glance of Huntley's black eyes. These were now 
the only occasions on which they met; for Mr. 
Bussell was no longer a frequent visitor at the 
White Cottage, and it was remarked that he looked 
grave and unhappy. Mrs. Wellford pondered on 
what might have estranged him from her family ; 
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and Brosina, now left pretty much to herself, bccAinc 
rather impatient at the absence of one whom she 
always found companionable, though she did not 
always feel very grateful for his little rebukes. If, 
however, Mr. Russell hurt his friends^ he htut 
himself much more. Living alone as he did, he 
was nevertheless the reverse of unsociable; li^d 
while he endeavoured to elicit good from every 
one, there was no such congenial society within 
his reach, as in Mrs. Wellford's cottage. One day, 
after having vainly endeavoured to fix his attention 
on his book, he threw it aside, muttering, " I am 
weak as well as wrong in remaining passive ; both 
duty and inclination call on me to speak." Acting 
on this conviction, Mr. Bussell walked down the 
lane till he came within sight of Mrs. Wellford's 
gate, when his ardour began to cool, and he asked 
himself, " What are the motives at present influ- 
encing me? May I not be deceiving myself, and 
choosing to believe I am undertaking a necessary 
duty, when in fact my interference is not wholly 
disinterested?" Alas! Mr. Russell could not answer 
the question to his own satisfaction ; and seeing no 
inviting faces at the windows, he passed the gate 
with a sigh, and pursued the windings of the lane. 
On reaching the foot of the chalk hills, he saw 
Hannah and Huntley coming down a steep and 
narrow path ; he standing a little below her, and 
holding her hand to enable her to make use of the 
precarious footing with safety; while she, with 
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thteks mantling with health, timidity, and exercise, 
was smiling assent to something he was saying. 
Before them, in chase of a little dog, ran Bosina, 
fearless of danger ; her straw bonnet blown back, 
and her brown ringlets scattered over her face and 
throat "What a coward you are, Hannah 1" 
exclaimed she, looking back and laughing ; and, 
at the same moment, her foot slipped on tlie wet 
chalk, and Mr. Bussell was jnst in time to save her 
from a sprained ancle. " Thank you," said she, 
recovering herself with celerity, " it was lucky for 
me, Mr. Russell, that you held out your hand. 
Come here, Dash 1 — Do look at my little dog — this 
is a new acquisition of mine ; Phoebe Holland gave 
him to me. Did you ever see such a curly little 
thing in your life? I love him beyond anything, 
but he has a terrible trick of running away." 

" He wpn't do that, I dsure say, Bosina, when he 
knows you as well as I do," said Mr. Bussell, trying 
to smile, as they were joined by Hannah and 
Huntley, Bosina's stories of her dog lasted till 
they reached a small cottage in a chalk-pit, where 
Mr. Bussell turned in, wishing them good-bye. 
** How excessively grave aftd silent Mr. Bussell 
has become, of late!" exclaimed Bosina, as soon 
as he had entered the cottage. " He quite puts 
one in mind of melancholy Jacques ! I cannot 
think what is the matter with him." 

" Nor I," said Huntley. " My opinion of him 
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has changed. I still belieye Mm sensible and 
high-minded, but I no longer think him good- 
humoured." 

Hannah gentlj defended Mr. Bussell froni the 
charge of ill-humour. Something vexatious naight 
have happened, she pleaded, to cloud his spirits ; 
but she had had for many years opportunities of 
judging of his temper, which had always stood the 
test. It was hard to accuse him of ill-humour, 
just because he could not appear to relish plea- 
santry, which at the moment, perhaps, he might 
perhaps have reason to feel ill-timed. 

Whatever might be the complex nature of Mr. 
Russell's troubles, it is certain that he was uneasy 
at having been the cause of Huntley's introduction 
into a family where he had been received in such 
perfect good faith, while absolutely nothing was 
known of his character or antecedents. He felt 
that he had not exercised due watchfulness as a 
pastor of his flock ; and that, whatever unhappy 
results might ensue from a degree of intimacy he 
never contemplated, the blame would be attri- 
butable to himself. In the very early days of 
Huntley's residence in Summerfield, Mr. Bussell 
had addressed a letter to his cousin, the young artiat, 
to sound him with regard to his new acquaint- 
ance's good report and respectable connexions, 
but had awaited an answer in vain. At length it 
came, however, and its tenor was as follows : — 
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'< Greek Street, Sept 25. 

" My dear Mr. Russell, 

" I HAVE been only two days home, after a most 
enchanting three months' ramble among the Italian 
Alps, which has enriched my portfolio with sketches 
innumerable of quite unhacknied subjects. Had 
you accompanied me, with knapsack strapped on 
your back, and a stout alpenstock in your hand, 
your pleasant companionship would have been the 
only thing that was wanting ; for I did long some- 
times for a sensible fellow-pedestrian with whom 
to knock up a little chat, de multibus rebus et qui- 
busdam aliis. However, perfect felicity is not the 
intended portion of the poor denizens of this oblate 
spheroid. 

" So here is a letter from you that has been lying 
on my table ever since June 12th ! With regard 
to this young Huntley, you have written to me 
about, I suppose you can by this time say, — 

" ' He lias oome, he has gone, we have met. 
And may meet, perhaps, neter again ; * 

or, at any rate, you have had ampl6 time to make 
oat all about him for yourself that you are likely 
to wish to know, so that any little news on the 
subject would come quite too late. A fascinating 
young fellow he certainly is, as you appear to have, 
already discovered; and, though rather lax in 
some of his notions, there is . • • 

" 2%ih — I was interrupted here by a friend, who 
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carried me off to see a Fra Bartolomeo just im- 
ported, that ifl very likely, I think, to find its way 
into the National Gallery. A little paint is scraped 
off in one comer that can easily he rubbed inr. It 
is undoubtedly authentic, and one of his best. 
A thousand things have occupied me since ; and, 
among other things, 1 have called on Mrs. Huntley. 
Probably you know Huntley has a mother and 
sister — the latter, a charming creature, fair, gentie, 
and elegant : as pretty a blonde as I know. Frooi 
them I learnt that Huntley is still at Summerfield ; 
and what keeps him so long in such an obscure 
place they can only guess, as he never favours 
them with very communicative letters. Miss 
Huntley, however, suspects an attachment of some 
sort, as he has sent home for music, Italian books, 
&c. evidently ior famaU accommodation. She says 
she hopes it may be so, as she thinks it would 
be to his advantage to be united to a wife whom 
he could esteem as well as love ; but his mother 
sighs and fears it would be vastly imprudent, in 
his circumstances, and with his tastes — unless the 
lady has a little money. Anyhow, as there does 
seem a something serious going on, I had better 
tell you what I know of him, as briefly as I can, 
and you will make what use of my information 
may seem to you most suitable. 

To begin, then, at the beginning. Huntley is 
by birth a gentleman ; and as he has had a good 
general and profesBional education. " and nnite^ 
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indtistry to geniud, he may very likely rise to high 
artistic eminence. His father married an amiable 
yonng person, of inferior parentage to his own ; 
on which point, I regret to say, Huntley is very 
Bore, always considering that she keeps him down 
to a sphere beneath that in which he is entitled to 
take his place. He has told me so, many times. 
Unfortunately, Mrs. Huntley being in ill health, 
and desirous of propitiating her husband's family, 
gave up to them the charge of her son, very early 
in his life, and the consequence was that they 
alienated his aflFections from her without making 
any suitable provision for him. The old lady 
who, he would tell you, supplied a mother's place 
to him, spoilt him by indulgence, exerted no 
control over his temper, and left him nearly or 
totally without any religious training. Luckily for 
him, she died while he was yet a schoolboy, but 
she did all the harm she could by leaving him a 
little funded property, to become his on his attain- 
ing his majority, while the interest meanwhile was 
t6 defray his educational expenses, and supply him 
liberally with pocket-money. Huntley, however, 
' spent his holidays at home, where narrow house- 
keeping, necessitated by his mother's sti;jaitened 
means, disgusted him with domestic life. His pre- 
dilection for painting had early shown itself; and 
as no one united the wish with the power to alter 
his choice of a profession, he became a pupil of 
one of our best artists. As he boarded with his 
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teacher, an unmarried man, Mrs. Huntlej had little 
opportunity of watching or influencing him ; but, 
at the expiration of his pupilage, she took up her 
abode in London, for the purpose of keeping house 
for him. It soon became evident how ill they 
would agree. Much reproof on her side, and 
offence on his, ended in his quitting home for 
private lodgings, and he then went much into 
society. So attractive are Huntley's manners, that 
everyone was glad to see him ; and he thought 
himself only undervalued at home. Female smiles 
also had some influence over him ; aristocratic 
beauty, if gossip speak true, bewildered his heart 
as well as dazzled his eyes; and there is some 
story of a painter's beautiful daughter having died 
of a disappointment, because the lover to whom 
dh^ was engaged — changed his mind. Certain it 
is, that Huntley's dissipation involved his money- 
affairs, and those of his mother; yet her self- 
denying generosity never touched him with more 
than momentary gratitude, and he could never help 
being repelled by what he fancied a taint of vul- 
garity in her and in his sister, though it really 
only exists in his imagination. Thus affairs went 
on till a violent rupture took place between mother 
and son. It has since been patched up with 
infinite difficulty by Miss Huntley ; but no peaee 
between such opposite characters can be complete 
or lasting. Such is all that it seems to me I need 
iOay of my gay and gifted friend. After all, I have 
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said too much already. He's a complete man of 
the world ; and when youVe said that^ you've said 
all. 

" Faithfully yours, 

" FfiANCIS KUSSELL." 

*' All? and enough too!" thought Mr. Bussell, 
feeling very uncomfortable. His first impulse was 
to show this letter to Mrs. Wellford. She would 
then be the responsible party ; and, if she chose 
still to encourage Huntley as her daughter's suitor, 
it would be with open eyes. 

Accordingly, at the hour when he knew Hannah 
and Rosina to be engaged with their school-classes, 
he repaired to the White Cottage, and had an 
interview with their mother. On proceeding, after 
a little circumlocution, to tell her the subject of his 
correspondence with his cousin, whose letter she 
might read if she felt any curiosity with respect to 
its contents, Mrs. Wellford gladly availed herself 
of the offer, adding something she left; unfinished 
about its being important to learn as much about 
Mr. Huntley as possible. Mr. Russell watched her 
countenance, and saw it cloud very deeply as she 
read the second and third pages of the letter ; and 
when she had finished it, she had to wipe tears 
from her eyes. But she observed, that she was 
vexing herself very foolishly, for that what Mr- 
Frank Russell alleged amounted to very little. 
And going over the letter again, she commented 
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on it as she went ; observing, in the first place, 
that Mr. Huntley's injudicious bringing up was 
his misfortune rather than his fault, and his mother 
had reaped no worse results than she deserved for 
having given up his charge ; secondly, his appli- 
cation to his art was very much to his credit. 
Thirdly, the luxuries he expected, and did not find 
at home, were very likely common enough in 
general estimation. He had never appeare^d dainty 
or fastidious in Summerfield. Fourthly, that ill- 
judged moralizing was likely enough to make 
home distasteful to a young man who had been 
accustomed to too little admonition in early life, and 
that it would have been wiser if his mother and 
sister had tried to make his home pleasant to him. 
Fifthly, it was possible that there might be a tinge 
of vulgarity in them both, notwithstanding Mr. 
Frank Russell's prepossessions in favour of the 
pretty blonde. And, lastly, — now Mrs. Wellford 
admitted they were coming to the diflSiculties of the 
case, — it was natural that an inexperienced young 
man should get into money difficulties before he 
was well aware of it ; however, these must be 
inquired into, as well as the story of the painter's 
daugther, which, she owned, she should like cleared 
up, though, ten to one, it would prove to be an ill- 
natured story, without the least foundation. How- 
ever, perhaps Mr. Russell would be kind enough 
to write again on the subject, since he had thought 
fit to write at all. 
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Mr. Bussell had had no idea of finding Mrs. 
Wellford's feelings so completely enlisted in Hunt- 
ley's cause. That she should weigh well before 
admitting anything against him, was but natural 
and just; but here was an ignoring what were 
teally charges affecting his religious and moral 
principles very seriously, if they had any truth at 
all ; and there was an accent of displeasure at his 
interference, a tone of coolness in thanking him for 
the interest he seemed to take in her daughter, for 
which he had been wholly unprepared. Mr. Bussell 
spoke with more warmth and severity than on any 
recorded occasion, of Hannah's inexperience, of 
Hannah's welfare at stake, of a mother's duty, and 
of the dangers of being unequally yoked with 
unbelievers, till Mis, Wellford was dissolved in 
tears. But she repudiated the last term with heat, 
when applied with reference to Huntley, avening 
that it was totally inapplicable and undeserved; 
there was a great deal of what was excellent in 
him, more than Mr. Bussell knew or was likely to 
admit She had her reasons for saying so ; he was 
a very good young man. 

Mr. Bussell saw it was of no use : he rose to 
take his leave. He acceded to Mrs. Wellford's 
request that he would write again to his cousin, 
and then quitted the White Cottage, more surprised 
and hurt at her conduct than, an hour before, he 
would have believed possible. " She is wilfully, 
childishly blind," thought he, **to her daughter's 
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best interests. And all for the sake of seeing^ a 
daughter married! Surely there must have been 
something amiss in my way of pointing out the 
evils she is risking, or in her way of hearing me, 
that she should be thus obtuse in her perceptions. 
What would Hannah say to it, I wonder ? Is it 
my province to put her on her guard, or not ? " 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Sometimes, when we are inclined towards a 
particular line of conduct, circumstances seem to 
lead us towards it whether we will or not. They 
seem^ for we are never obliged to avail ourselves of 
the openings they afford. 

One cool, autumn morning, Hannah walked to 
the Grange. Here, in the square oak-panelled 
parlour, the panelling of which, in defiance of 
better taste, was painted white, she found Miss 
Holland, receiving a call from Mr. Russell, who 
gave the conversation a more respectable turn than 
she had anticipated, or at any rate, contributed his 
goodnatured share to such small talk as the Miss 
Hollands were capable of sustaining, in a voice to 
which, from having long associated it with sensible 
remarks, Hannah had almost learnt to attribute 
something sensible in itself. She lengthened her 
visit more than she had intended; and on her 
rising to wish good morning, Mr. Russell took 
leave at the same time, and they quitted the 
Grange together. 

" I was rather surprised to see you come in 
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unaccompanied this morning," said he, rn&Kx 
gravely; " you do not often walk alone now." 

Rosina had gone to read to Lady Worral, said 
Hannah ; " you know she depends very much en 
us now for her amusement. Nor is Rosina par- 
ticularly fond of •calling at the Grange." 

" Why, there are wiser and wittier persons ifi 
the world, than the Miss Hollands, it must be coti- 
fessed; but, for my own part, remembering &st 
we shall find imperfection, look which way 'we 
will, and that theirs is, at all events, tolerably 
harmless, I prefer old friends to new ones. But 
I cannot expect Rosina, or even you, to do the 
same." 

" I hope we are not in the habit of slighting 
old friends," said Hannah, hastily ; " surely, Mr. 
Russell, you do not think — ^you cannot imagine — 
surely, nothing has made you fancy that we 
slighted yoM?" 

" Nothing of the kind." 

" I am glad of it. But are ^oiT quite sincere?'* 
said she, earnestly. " We have, indeed, once or 
twice fancied " 

"What?" 

" That you had been hurt at some imagined 
coolness or rudeness. We have so seldom seen 
you lately ! " 

" I am the last person to torment myself by any 
fancies of the sort, and am well assured that none of 
you are capricious or unfriendly. Oh, no ! if I have 
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appeared out of humoory it has only been the resalt 
of my own captiousnesa." * 

'^ That does not seem like Mr. Bussell/' said 
Hannah, doubtfully. He made no attempt to 
delond himself, however. Presently she observed, 
'^ This is a delightful season ! I think I never 
knew so pleasant an autumn I '* 

" May you always think so I '' said Mr. Russell, 
hastily. '^ May you remember it with equal plea- 
sure ten, twenty years hence 1 " 

" Thank you," said she, looking down. " Ten 
— ^twenty years! How much may happen, how 
much we may alter in that time I How different 
o.ur views may be from what they are now ! " 

" They may, indeed," said Mr. Russell, with 
a sigh. 

^' I thought," pursued Hannah, " that I had 
cured myself of castle-building long ago ; but, 
lately, I have somehow become fond of speculating 
on futurity, which is wrong as well as foolish, 
because, argue on what probabilities we may, we 
ca$mot tell what trifling events may entirely alter 
our prospects, and even our wishes." 

'^ Yet, foolish as it is, Hannah, I have sometimes 
caught myself doing the same. I am cured of it 
for the present, however." 

" Pray tell me what has been your cure, that 
I may cure myself." 

^^ Ah, the cases are not parallel. In the first 
place, I have sunk some inches in my own opinion, 

o 
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and, in the next, I have been disappointed in 
others; so that, what irith disooTering myself to 
be a very stupid fellow, and with not knowli^ 
whether to regret or rejoice at the happines^ft^^ 
one for whom I hare a passing good esteem, mjr 
castles have been tumbled down by rathw «n 
ungentle process." 

'' And may I venture to ask vohose happiness yoii 
know not whether to rejoice at or regret ? " 

He hesitated, and was silent. 

^- I think," resumed Hannah, colouring anxiously, 
^^ that you are alluding to me. If I am toistaken, 
pray forgive my vanity ; but, if I am right, let t&e 
assure you I would rather ran the chance of unne^ 
cessary pain than that of any unknown danger for 
want of the warning you are fearful of giving." 

" Would you ? But yet— what right ? ** 

" Oh, pray, do not question the right I Have 
you not been my mother's friend, my friend, ever 
since I have known the value of one ? " 

Hannah's lip quivered ; and Mr. Russell, strug* 
gling against an uneasy sensation in his ^t^oal, 
began with— 

^' The fact is, Hannah, that I am doubtful how 
far interference is authorized, or even justified, in 
a case like the present : but yet I have been so 
interested in your well-doing and well-being ever 
since I first came to Svunmerfield, and you have 
taken any little hints and suggestions of mine with 
«uch dpeUit^, thfit the J^tbit has become inveterate. 
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Bei^r with ii^e nQw, then, in what I have to saj. 
Thut a girl such a$ you are should excite attach- 
sai$i»t, and be suseeptiUe in return to the charm of 
flatteiy, df attention, and the charm of genius^ is 
very- natural; but — may I go on? or have I 
iyiree4y given offence? I may go on? I have 
but one word to say : be very cautious before you- 
Jet your feelings influence you too far, and before 
you satisfy yourself that Mr. Huntley is worthy 
of you/' 

'' I am very certain,'' said Hannah, blushing 
deeply, '^ that you would not have spoken in this 
manner unless it was your opinion that — ^that Mr* 
Huntley was not altogether worthy of confidence. 
What makes you think so? " 

'^ Many litlle things have awakened my distrust, 
but I do not wish you to give them greater weight 
than they deserve." 

" Distrust of what ? ' 

" Religious principle." 

Sie changed colour. " You do him injustice," 
said she quickly. 

" Do I ? Well, I am very glad to hear it. Are 
you sure of what you say ? " 

^^As — as certain as any one can be, judging 
from casual expressions, and the general tenor of 
his conversation.*' 

" Well, my impression has been precisely the 
reverse ; I hope I may be wrong." 

*^ Keligion is implied, rather than spoken of, by 

o2 
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many persons,^' said Hannah, eagerly. '' We calir 
not always tell the depth of feeling that exidls 
beneath a careless surface ; nor are those alwiQcB 
most to be depended on who talk the most" . t 

*' Very true." . Y 

" And, notwithstanding this, I have hear4rji$^. 
Huntley speak of the Scriptures and the Sab[b»t]i 
in a way that— oh, really, Mr. Russell, I do d^i^ 
you are too hard upon him I — and if your aeqt)sa^ 
tion solely rests upon opinion, and our experienced 
on the subject are so different, I must believe him 
innocent till I have some more serious reasQn for 
thinking him guilty." 

She spoke with unusual animation, and her 
rising colour warned Mr. Russell of the danger of 
prolonging the discussion. '^ Enough, Hannah/' 
said he. " I hope you will forgive me for haviog 
spoken on so delicate a subject. Nothing but the 
zeal of an old firiend can be my excuse. It was 
this, indeed, which led me to write to my odii^iti 

Frank " 

' ^* 'About what ? " cried she, with surprise. 

Mr. Russell looked as if suddenly placed on^the 
defensive. " About Mr. Huntley," repliedr he, 
with some embarrassment. '^ As I had introdf|sed 
him to you, I thought myself bound to make 
some little inquiry into his character and con- 



nexions." 



^^ Surely such inquiries should have been made 
Jirst instead of last, if you were in any doubt! 
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Vxj^ I ast: what jotir cousin sajs? Perhaps you 
wis let me see his letter — you must think me yeiy 
bpli/' added she, with painful agitation. 

Mr. Bussell drbw out the letter. '^ Bead it, if 
you will," said he. " Tou can then judge for 
yoiirtrelf ; and if I have officiously interfered, I 
abnll hope to be forgiven on the ground of my 
good intentions." 

Hannah hastily took the letter. A fallen tree 
lay beside the path ; she sat down on it, and began 
to read with tolerable composure. 

"He grants him genius, does he?" said she 
presently. '^ All this," she added, eagerly lookmg 
up, " about his mother having given him up to his 
auntr who brought him up very injudiciously, he 
told me himself!" Her countenance clouded as 
she proceeded ; and, after a moment's pause, she 
read the letter a second time from beginning to 
esA ; then folded it up and returned it to Mr. 
JEkUNB^ll, without so much as a sigh ; saying, as she 
rose from her seat, — 

" I thank you — we will now go on." 

*^ Tou are not offended with me, I hope? " said 
tie anxiously, as they resumed their way, 

^le made no answer. 
. '* I have had no motive, Hannah, but your wel 
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" I wish," said she, " you would not — " and the 
next moment burst into tears. She wept quite 
silently ; but Mr. Eussell's heart bled for her ; he 
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begged Her to compose herself, and assured h&t of 
his deepest sympathj. 

^' I believe 70U do sympathize with tnd,^' said 
Hamiah, drying her eyes ; " but I wis h » ■ " 

" You had not been undeceived?" 

'' Yes, for it can make no difference liow. ' At 
least the difference will only be that of my beki^ 
very unhappy. You have shaken my confident' 
in him, although I really believe, on very mmiS- 
ficient grounds. Do not a man's deeds and words 
speak truer than the tongues of twenty censors 
and cavillers ? *' 

'^ What do his d6eds and words amotkiftf 
to?'' 

" Well, that would be t hard question to answer 
with respect to any of us. They may amount to 
very little in themselves, but yet they have indi- 
cated, I think, a noble and geneit>us natitt^. He 
may have faults of temper, which his mother'^ 
conduct has not tended to improve; and. With 
regard to his religious culture in early life, she 
culpably neglected it But is that his fault ? ^ 

'^ His misfortnne rather. But ate not faults 6f 
temper and hardness of belief almost hardeir to 
cure than anything else ? For Huntley's flake 
I wish the experiment could be made ] for your 
own, I confess I cannot bear to think of it." 

" You are singularly thoughtful of my weI£Effe I 
said Hannah, with some displeasure. 

'' I am, I am, Hannah I '' daid he. 
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^' Yon do not seem to oonsider how tlie happi* 
ness of another person may be involved," 

^ Nor is that to be at all considered in the 
present case. The pain of an hour, a week, per- 
haps, a month, is not to be weighed against the 
il^happiness of years. What are the sufferings, 
airate as they may be for the time, of a young man 
under a love disappointment, compared with those 
of an unhappy wife? Do not mistake me,'' con- 
tinued he, as they approached the White Cottage, 
^' I am not pressing you to dismiss Mr. Huntley ; 
I would only have you be on your guard, and 
teamine warily, before you trust too entirely in 
one who has so much temptation to appear what 
he is not, and may do so with so mudi ease. It 
is your inexperience, your unprotected position, 
which makes me thus explicit. Your mother is 
almost as ready to take others on trust as yourself, 
and you have no one else who might have saved 
me this ungrateM office. You forgive me ? " said 
he, as ihey reached the gate. She gave him her 
hand, but made no reply ; and ran up to her own 
Toom, where, relieved from restraint, she yielded to 
mch a fit of crying as she had not had for years. 
y.:l(pthing immediately occurred to confirm any 
of the suspicions of Mr. Bussell ; nor was there 
«ny difference in Hannah^s manner, except a certain 
degree of gravity, which excited the raillery of 
Eosina. Mr. Bussell resolved to let things take 
their course, absented himself from. the White 
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Cottage; nor did chance once throw him in the 
way of any of its inmates. 

One morning an opportnnity was aflbrded 
Hannah of knowing what comments were made by 
the cottagers on what was passing in the rank abo^e 
them. Her mother and sister were out, and lAle 
was writing to her youngest brother at the opin 
window of her bed-room. Suddenly she heard a 
eountiyfied female voice accost the maid-serVant, 
who probably was standing at the kitchen window, 
with, "Grood morning, Mrs. Susan." 

" Good day, Mrs. Stokes," returned Susan. 

This Mrs. Stokes was the good lady who had 
the honour of lodging Mr. Huntley. 

^' I made bold to step up," pursued Mrs. Stokes, 
^^ to see if mistress could giye one of them ^ere 
warm plasters that did me so much good last winter* 
My master's terrible bad with the rheumatiz/' 

" Already?" says Susan. "Well, 'tis early for 
it yet I Well, but missis and the yoiong ladies is 
out just now, so she can't see ye." 

" Oh, are they? — well^ I dare say you'll be g^^dd 
enough to name it; she and the young ladies is 
very kind ; howsoever, they've never shown th^r 
faces in our house since we've lodged the j&sag 
gentleman as is going to marry Miss Hannah.*^ 

" She going to marry him \ " cries Susan. " Who 
says that?" 

" Why, I thought it was a settled thing,'* said 
Mrs. Stokes. 
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'VDear me, no, nothing of the kind as /knows 
on : how people talk, to be snre I Why, it's nothing 
qh eiiUrth bnt flirtation !" 

Here, Hannah, who had heard quite enough, 
id^ her casement with an intentional slam ; but 
1 Ae hint fell unheeded on the ear of Mrs. Stokes, 
who, secure of not being overheard, replied, 
; " Oh, is it so ? Well, you must know better 
tin^ I ; but to be sure I thought there must be 
^mething in it. So Miss Hannah isn't going to 
have him, then, after all? Well, I don't know 
but what I'm glad to hear it, too ; for our young 
aquire has a temper ! " 

'^ ISo sure ! " said Susan, incredulously. 

^' Ah, that's for certain; he cusses and swears 
at a fine rate when anything goes cross with him ; 
aad so much as Mr. Bussell has said to my master 
for being rather rough-tempered now and then I 
I thinks to myself sometimes if he could but hear 
Mr. Huntley 1" 

" Well, this is news to me," says Susan ; " I 
pa&i. say he is always very soft and sweet here, 
andopennhanded too/' 

** Qh, he's ready enough with his money; I don't 
d^y that; but one don't like to be called hard, 
natnes for not knowing how to please a fine gentle- 
man. Such a way as he spends his Sundays, too I 
painting of little pictures, and reading story books, 
instead of his Bible ! Howsoever, that's no matter 
of mine ; but I'm glad in my heart that he ain't 
to have our Miss Hannah I " 
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Sajing which, Mrs* Stokes traelged off, leaving 
Hannah quite unable to go on with her letter* . 

To do him jastice, Huntley was vtsj caxefdt 
of offending prejudices, or awakening suspidoiis ; 
yet, now that Hannah was alarmed, she tormented 
herself with conjectures or trifles that previau0l3r 
would have escaped her notice. She ^observed tkKt 
the headaches of which he occasionally complained 
almost always troubled him on Sunday momidgsi 
She remarked that he seldom mentioned his mother 
or sister, except with indifference ; and now that 
he was more secure of her good opinion, he allowed 
his satire to fall on all around him, except her own 
family, with a freedom that pained her, while it 
made Bosina laugh. • 

This was especially the case one evening at Mr. 
Oood's, when some sarcastic interrogation, which 
she did not catch, made Mr. Good walk off with 
the air of a man who is indignant at not having a 
ready answer. It was on the religious oaths ques- 
tion ; and Hannah had previously heard enough to 
know that Huntley, after displaying a good deal 
of ingenuity in the use of allowable weapons^ had 
Hot been able to withhold a sneer at religiooa pre* 
judices en masses and had asked with the irony of 
Pilate, <' What is truth ? " And now, Huntley and 
Bam Good, like two kindred souls, were occupykig 
the bow-window, triumphing in their victory, and 
laughing with perfect good fellowship at each 
others' jestd, which, on Sam's part, were not likely 
to be very brilliant. An evil companionship. 
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Btvaa was one who, not satisfied with his freedom 
from sense, made pretension to freedom from preju- 
dice, under which title he classed eveiything that 
linus not what is now called rationalistic, Hannah 
had always disliked his intimacj with Matthew, 
and now she was hurt at seeing him on sach easj 
tfirms with Huntley, — Huntley every way so much 
%m superior I What could they have in common? 
8b/d oOuId not help sighing ; and, as she turned her 
head, she beheld Mr. Bussell leaning against the 
mantel-piece, and regarding her with great melan- 
choly. He instantly changed his attitude; but, 
tmlbrtunately for her cheerfulness, the look could 
not be forgotten. Anxious thoughts, in spite of 
herself, would arise; and though Himtley was 
presently at her side, he failed on this occasion to 
enliren her. 

" What has frozen you to-night ? " he said in an 
ondertone. " Is the weather so very cold ? '\ 

" It is rather chilly," said she, moving nearer to 
tiiefiie. 

Htonah's spirits were low when she lay down 
to sleep. All Mr. Bussell's warnings, all his 
ccHiaitt's evidence, all the result of her own obser- 
ifaitions, rose to mind, without her having the 
power to shake them off; and, though she wad 
unwilling to admit them to have undue influence 
with her, the future was peopled with ugly 
pbantotnd, and her pillow was wet with tears. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
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The fine weather whicli had ushered in tiie 
autnmn seemed now likely to be intermpted by 
heavy rains. The day after Mr. Good's party 
proved hopelessly wet; bnt Mr. Hnntley fomid 
some excuse for dropping in in the evenings aasd 
said he had been busied the last two days sketdi^ 
ing some gipsies, who had erected their tent <»i the 
skirts of the common. Hannah looked pleased^, in 
spite of herself, at his braving a thorough wetting 
for the pleasure of seeing her; and his cordial 
reception from her mother gave him no reason for- 
hurrying away. 

How pleasantly the evening passed ! Hnnttey^ 
in spite of an evident cold, hummed the gq^sey 
march in Preciosa, and tried to make it out on dbe 
piano, and was laughed at for his bad fingenng. 
Then he snipped a piece of paper into an odd; 
incomprehensible shape, and, holding it betweeor 
the candle and the wall, called on his compafiions 
to admire the fine Carlo Dolce head formed by the 
shadow. A Bembrandt succeeded; and he and 
Bosina were busy inventing new effects. *^ Oan 
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this be the young man/' thought Hannah, '' who 
makes home unhappy ? Beallj, I think he must 
have been misrepresented." It struck her that 
love might have blinded the eyes of Mr. Frank 
Bussell to the imperfections of the fair Emmeline, 
and have induced him to lend too ready an ear to 
her mother's complaints. 

Next day, and the day after^ there was still rain, 
x«in— nothing but rain ; a dismal prospect to those 
who depend upon exercise and excitement. Hannah 
(xmld quietly sit at work, pursuing her own reflec- 
iionSy and glad that Mr. Huntley seemed to be 
following her mother's advice, and nursing his 
eold; while the impatience with which Bosina 
occasionally looked up from her drawing, and 
watched the drops chasing each other down the 
. window might have made one suppose it was she 
who missed an absent lover. 

" What can Mrs. Stokes want this morning ? " 
said Hannah, looking up from her work as she 
hmd the approaching click of pattens. 

\ ^^^mething for master's terr'ble bad rheumatiz, 
l.dare^say," said Bosina. 

• **Wfaat brings you out in such bad weather, 
Mi8. Stokes ? " said Mrs. Wellford, as the good 
woBUcn stood curtseying at the parlour door. 

..'^I'm afraid^ ma'am, I shall spoil the carpet if I 
eome. in any farther, my cloak drips so ; but I says 
to master, I'll just step up, for I knowed how 
dever you always was at doctoring.' 
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" What, is your husband worse this momihg?** 

*' Noy ma'am, thank goodness ; it's young master 
this time." 

" Mr. Huntley? is his cold very bad, then ? " 

" Surely ; I wouldn't have come to trouble yott 
about a cold," said Mrs. Stokes, rather indignantly, 
'^ which I could cure myself, as well as anybody, 
with gin and honey ; but I doesn't like meddHng 
with dangerous things, and I'm afraid the young 
gentleman's rather beyond me now, seeing his 
fiever's so high, and his tongue never lays." 

'' Dear me ! " cried Bosina, while Hannah's work 
dropped from her hand. 

" Fever ? " repeated Mrs. Wellford. " Has he 
sent for Mr. Good?" 

'^ No, ma'am ; and that's what I came to ask 
you about, not liking to take it on myself to do 
so ; for it was all very well yesterday, when he 
could give me his own directions; and I asked 
him then, times oft, if he would have the doct<»', 
and he kept saying no, and wouldn't do anything 
except Ue in bed and drink quarts and quarts of 
cold water, which I thought very bad for him, and 
once downright refiised to fill the jug, but he fell 
into one of his passions, and said cold water had 
cured a Mr. Bellvue Cellini ; so all I could do was 
to let a wilful man have his way, thinking he 
knew his own constitution best, though I said to 
my master I wished we were well rid of him. 
Only as he's now worse, and out of his mind like, 
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I thought I'd better come to 70a to ask whether 
or no to fetch Mr. Grood; not liking to be the 
'sponsible person myself." 

•' What ! " said Mrs. Wellford hastily, " do you 
inean that he is delirious ? " 

^' Perhaps that may be the word, ma'am — ^what 
ve call light-headed.'' 

" What can be done for this poor young man?* 
said Mrs. Wellford to her daughters in perturba-* 
tion. ^' No doubt he caught a fever in the gipsey 
cabin. Something must be done. I know what 
I should like Mrs. Huntley to do in my place, if 
my Matthew were in Mr. Huntley's ; and, there- 
fore, I had better do for him what I should like 
her to do for Matthew. Do not be alarmed, 
Hannah ; Susan shall fetch Mr. Good, and I will 
return with Mrs. Stokes to see into the case 
myself." 

'^ Are you not afraid of the rain? " said Hannah 
&lteringly. 

'' Not at all; this is not a time for such foolish 
fears." And, in a few minutes, the good-natured 
woman set out on her mission of charity. 

" There goes Mr. Good ! " exclaimed Rosina, 
after having kept watch at the window for a quarter 
of an hour. ** I should amazingly like to speak 
to him as he comes back." 

She remained at her post of observation for 
some time, without seeing any one pass except Tom 
StcdLCS, with a pitchJbrk over his shoulder. At 
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length Mr. Good was observed retracing his way 
through mud and mire, '' broadcloth without and 
a warm heart within ; " and, no longer debating 
whether he would think it odd, Bosina opened the 
casement and began as far as she well could from 
the subject of her curiosity, by crying, 

" Good morning, sir 1 Is Mrs. Good very weflf 
You find the lane rather dirty, I am afraid. I^j, 
is mamma coming home soon ? " 

" No," replied he ; " she has undertaken to stay 
with that imprudent young fellow yonder, till we 
can get somebody to supply her place, for love or 
money. She has resolved to sit up with him 
to-night, as dame Stokes is not fit to be trusted." 

" Is he then so very ill? " said Hannah faintly. 

" I am afraid you think Mr. Huntley in danger," 
said Bosina. 

" Delirious at present ; but don't frighten your- 
selves ; the fever is not infectious. Good-bye." 

Bosina shook the raindrops from her hair as she 
closed the casement, and looked sorrowfrdly at her 
sister. The afternoon was passed in painful sus- 
pense. Bosina alternately tormented herself by 
foreboding the worst, and endeavoured to cheer 
Hannah by prognosticating the best. Hannah did 
not feel inclined to talk of her uneasiness ; it had 
settled on her like a dead weight ; and her own 
misgivings were combatted by her own reasonings. 

Towards evening, Mrs. Wellford returned ; her 
thick cloak completely drenched. '^ You need not 
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iS^e It away, "said she, as Hannah removed it 
from her shoulders, " I have only come for a few 
things I want, and shall return immediately^ 
Iteme Stokes is the very poorest help in a sick- 
room I ever saw— I always thought her a dawdle. 
Mr. Eussell is sitting with him now, and writing 
by his^ bedside to Mrs* Huntley." 

*^ He is in great danger then ? " said Hannah. 

** He 18 in danger, my love, but I trust it is not 
imminent. However, if anything phould happen, 
we should never forgive ourselves for having 
neglected to send to his family." 

Tears started into Hannah's eyes, and she left 
the room. 

"Poor girl I" said her mother, sighing, "I 
dread to think what a blow may be preparing for 
her. Mr. Huntley speaks of her incessantly. I 
shall sit up with Mrs. Stokes to-night, for Mr. Good 
says the fever has not yet reached the crisis, and 
1 cannot abandon one who has begun to look on 
me as his mother. It ia no small trial to. me, 
for I cannot help being reminded of your dear 
father." 

Having now collected the few articles of which 
she was in w^nt, Mrs. Wellford returned to Dame 
Stokes^s. 

The evening was melaacholy enough to both 
sisters. Uncertain whether their mother might 
not send for any fresh necessaries or comforts 
for her patient, they sat over the parlour fire till 

p 
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midnight It was the first night Mrs. Wellforl hiKl 
passed out of her own house since her widowhood ; 
and it would be difficult to describe the void ocear 
sioned by the absence of her whose presence had 
somehow seemed to ward off '^all dangers uA 
ill spirits of the night/' and to ensure peaoey rest, 
and securitj. Even Susan had a nameless IbeUog 
that made her look after the fires and fasteoitigg 
more carefully than usual. Hannah lay awake 
many hours ; and when at length her ey^ closed, 
she was aroused from miserable dreams by Bosina, 
who told her she had been crying in her sleep* 

The next morning, they found that Susan had 
of her own accord paid a visit of inquiry at the cot- 
tage. She brought back word that Mr. Huntley 
had passed a very bad night, but was now a shade 
better, and that Mrs. Wellford would return to 
dinner. 

Accordingly, when the hour came, Mrs. Well- 
ford returned, looking fatigued and out of spirits. 

'* He had a miserable night," was her reply fo 
her daughter's anxious inquiries. *' Mr. Grood 
hopes the worst is over^^ but he is still in a very 
precarious state." 

•Ms he still delirious? " said Hannah. 

" No, but he lies in a sort of stupor, with only 
occasional gleams of consciousness. In one of 
these he recognised me, and murmured, ' Mrs. 
Wellford? — ^how kind ! how kind"! Do no^leaTe 
me I ' I could not resist such an appeal." 
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No, indeed, mamma; bat yet you must not, 
in jrour exceeding kindness, forget yonrsel£ I 
fear the feitigae of nursing is too much for you/' 

,v ^0, I hardly feel the feitigue. It is my mind 
dii^ feels harm." 

>'^No wonder," said Hannah, sighing, as she 
pll^^i with her dinner rather than attempted to 
e«tit 

*^ I cannot get that unhappy young man out of 
my thoughts," said Mrs. Wellford presently, 
leasing her head on her hand to conceal her 
tears. 

*' 3f y dear mother," said Hannah, anxiously, ^' I 
fear, out of kindness to me, you conceal from us 
the extent of his danger." 

«0h, no! it is not that" 
- Hannah looked wistfully, but Mrs. Wellford 
said no more ; and the dinner was removed, almost 
untouched. . 

^^ Shall you go out again this afternoon, mam-, 
ma?" said Bosina, after watching the breaking 
ckmds for some time. 

. "Yes, my dear, I think I shall, by-and-by, 
though I had rather not. Mr. Bussell hoped I 
should. It is quite amusing to find what a reputa- 
tion a little experience and common sense have 
given me." 

^You will not, at any rate, sit up a second 
night?" 

" No ; Mr. Buatell and his maid will divide the 

p2 
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watch between them. Mary White is very quiet 
and handy." 

Hannah mechanically pursued her work, ^d, 
after a dreary silence, rose and quitted the fopm. 
When she returned it was with red eyes, but a 
calmer countenance. 

Mrs. Wellford again went out towards evening, 
and remained absent till about nine o'clock. "She 
brought back the grateful intelligence that 'Mr. 
Huntley had been evidently better the whole after- 
noon, though his fever seemed increasing when she 
left him. Mr. Bussell was very attentive^ Und 
Mary as prompt and quiet as could be desired. 

To recover from the fatigue of the past night's 
vigil, Mrs. Wellford went to bed early, and the girls 
followed her example. 

" Bosina, are you asleep ?" said Hannah, softly, 
after reflecting a little while in silence. 

** No," said Bosina, rousing up. 

"Did mamma say anything to you, while T was 
out of the room, about what passed last night? 

** Why, yes, she did. Why do you ask? 

" I wish you would repeat to me exactly what 
she said." 

" Oh, Hannah I I fear I must not" 

" Yes, Bosina, you may do so with safety. Hfer 
only fear could have been of hurting my feelings ; 
and I assure you I am ableto bear it, whatever it 
may be. Only think how very important it may 
be to me ; and I am fiill of vague alarms already." 
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Rosina sighed, and replied, '' All that is very 
true ; fmd yet, I cannot bear to give 70a pain. 
What mamma said was very little : she cried, and 
eaid she feared she had been an imprudent mother 
—she ought to have been more cantious.'' 
., ,*rPoor mamma 1 Gro on." 
, jEosina sighed again, and proceeded: — "She 
said she feared Mr Huntley's mind was ill-regu- 
lated— ^that he was not prepared to die; that his 
thought^ .and feelings were not such as one would 
wish to ha^e on a dyiiig bed," 

" I feared so ! '* said Hannah with grief. 

^' But, my dear Hannah, people cannot be ac- 
countable fer whiU they say in delirium, any more 
than madmen fer the mischief they do in their 
paroxysms." 

" No,'* said Hannah ; " but if wrong thoughts 
had not been chmshed in health, I do not thinly 
they would be uttered in delirium. A bramble 
brings not forth grapes, nor a fig-tree thistles. 
And yet, there is no knowing how thoughts 
may combine and arrange themselves in a fever, 
when the will has no control. It is very sad, 
either way." 

*' Very I " said Bosina ; who, in spite of her 
eommiseratioji, soon fell asleep. 

Hannah could not close her eyes. 
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CHAPTEB XVn. 



The next day was fine. Mrs. Wellford went to 
the cottage, and brought back a more favouraUe 
report of Mr. Huntley. After dinner she went again, 
as Mary White could not be E^)ared. 

Towards evening, a female voice was heard to 
inquire at the door, '^ Is this Mr. Huntley's cot- 
tage?*' Hannah and Bosina instantly dropped 
their work, and went out into the porch* 

'^ Miss Huntley, I believe ? '' said Bosina* 
quickly, as her eyes met those of a young lady on 
the threshold. " Pray walk in." 

" Is my brother here? " asked she, hnrfiedly. 

<' This is not his cottage," said Hannah^ ** but 
let us prevail on you to take some refreshment after 
your journey." 

" I fear all is over I " said Emmeline, bursting 
into tears. ' 

"No!- he lives — he is recovering!" exclaimed 
both. 

" Thank heaven for it 1 " said she, endeavouring 
to restrain her tears. Bosina brought her a glass 
of water, and Miss Huntley, recovering from her 
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emotion, apologised for the mifitake she had made, 
and requested to be directed to her brother's lodg- 
ings. They instantly offered to show her the way, 
and were soon ready to accompany her along the 
lane. Bosina related the origin and history of Mr, 
Huntley's illness, and Emmeline excused the veiy 
natural emotion she had displayed by saying that 
she had left her mother in very ill health, which, 
added to the sudden alarm of her brother's danger, 
and her not being very strong, had overcome her 
(^irits* In all she said, after the first embarrass* 
ment of her mistake, there was so much ritenui 
and good feeling, that Hannah and Bosina were 
prepossessed in her favour. She appeared about 
twenty years of age, was tall, slight, and fair, with 
blue eyes, light silky 'hair, and features round, 
yoothful, and pleasing. 

Mrs. WeUford was speaking to Dame Stokes at 
the door. A few words acquainted her with the 
name and mission of Emmeline ; and, after telling 
her daughters that, since Miss Huntley would sup- 
ply her place, she should now return home, she led 
Emmeline into the sick-room. 

'^ IXd mamma mean that we were to wait fo 
her? " said Bosina, 
> ^' I rather think she did," said Hannah. 

"Pray, come in, young ladies," said Mrs 
Stokes, opening the door of Huntley's little parlour, 
where his easel still stood at the window, and his 
books and sketches lay scattered about. They 
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preferred remaining at the entrance howeyer ; and 
Mrs. Stokes, who was going to the village 
took up her basket, and left them there. 

Mr. Bnssell was sitting beside Himtley's bod 
Emmeline entered. The little light that 
admitted falling full on his thoughtM, coi 
countenance^ as he rose from a position and office 
so unaffectedly ministerial, made her feel a suddflb 
instinctive reverence for the evident pastor of hm 
flock. He could hardly help starting at the im- 
expected appearance of one so young and fair, but, 
immediately concluding who she must be, resigned 
his place to her, making a sign that Huntley was 
asleep. 

" Where is he?" said she, softly. It seemed aa 
if the words* mingled with her brother's dreams, 
for a smile overspread his features. Emmeline 
bent over him, and, seeing his changed and pidlid 
countenance, dropped a tear on his cheeky So 
light were his alumbers that it instantly awoke 
him, and he looked round with eyes flashing witb 
feverish light. 

'^ Emmeline I *' exclaimed he, with a ataart^ 
" what has brought you here ? '* 

" Dear Arthur," replied she, affectionate^, 
''what should bring me, but the news of your 
illness ? " 

" I did not know you had been sent for," said 
he coldly. " I am very weU attended to, and yoa 
will be quite in the way here." 
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• ** That was more than I could know or suppose," 
jwd she, her voice trembling a little ; '* and we 
could not he easy, knowing you were dangerously 
iil ftt a distance from us. My mother would have 
^fiome, but she was unable to leave her room^ much 
^lon to bear the journey." 

.> i i*Iam glad she did not undertake it," replied 
jie with great annoyance ; '^ and I wish you had 
zemained to nurse her." 

" Nay, Mr. Huntley," said Mrs. Wellford, in a 
playful tone, " surely your sister deserves a more 
^grateful reception than this, after so long a jour&ey 
for your sake." 

Huntley did not seem to haVe been aware of 
Mrs. Wellford's presence, for he coloured even to 
his temples. '^ I am much obliged to her," said 
lie, rductantly stretching out his hand, ''but it 
was very silly of her to take so much trouble on 
my account." 

Emmeline's eyes filled with tears, but, turning 
<item away from her brother, she met the sympa« 
thising look of Mr. BusseU. He immediately 
turned «way, and saying to Mrs. Wellford that he 
should be ready to obey a summons whenever 
>yanted, left the room. 

. . £yery word had been audible to Hannah and 
Kosina. "This is no place for us," whispered 
Hannah, hastily, "we cannot help hearing what 
is not meant for us I Let us go home." 

:" Without mamma ? " said Rosina, feeling the 
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impropriety of remaining, and yet half disposed 
to linger. 

" Yes, yes ; at least — ^if you wait for her, 
indeed I cannot." 

She opened the gate as she spoke, and walked 
rapidly away, Bosina remained leaning on tiM^ 
garden palings, and was almost immediately joined 
by Mr. Rnssell. 

" Bosina here ? " cried he in surprise. 

** Hannah has but just left me. We were 
waiting for mamma." 

" I do not think she is expecting 'you to do so. 
Most likely she will remain a little with Mias 
Huntley. You had better not wait for her.*' 

Bosina concluded he was right 

<* I cannot say," observed Mr. Russell, as they 
walked up the lane, '' that Mr. Huntley seemed 
particularly glad to see his sister." 

" He must be very unfeeling to speak unkindly 
to such a sister as she appears," said Bosina, ^' at 
such a moment." 

'* You may well say at such a moment. She 
awoke him by letting a tear fall on his cheek." 

After a short pause:— "When I see a man," 
resumed he, " despise the natural friends whom 
Providence has given him, I feel just as I should 
if I saw a careless fellow throw into the sea 
a handftil of gold which might have ensxured his 
prosperity and comfort. In one case, I should 
think how much food, how much clothing, how 
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169 for himaelf and others that 

^\e procured I In the other, how 

. ^' affection, how many pleasant 

V- > sympathy, how many refngea 

^d incitements to improvement, have 

/ We may depend on it that those 

/if Heavenly Father ^setteth together in 
are either tliose who, if we take pains to 
/ out, are most congenial to ourselves, ot 
^ faults and foibles^ tenderly treated, will 
iise in us those very qualities which our 
/acteis most want Nothing has been left to 
y^noe ; nothing has been unconsidered; no com-* 
pound has been attempted of what will not, cannot 
amalgamate. I speak experimentally, for I once 
was one of a numerous &mily, though I am now 
a solitary man.'' 

Mr. Bussell here parted with his companion at 
her garden-gate. ^'I almost wish," thought he, 
as he walked home, '' that Hannah could have 
heard and seen what I did just now. But things 
will take their course. Instead of complaining 
that so little is left to our own management, we 
ought to rejoice that events are directed by un« 
erring wisdom and goodness." 

'^ Mother," said Hannah, that evening, after 
a long pause, as they sat at their various quiet 
employments, *' many little things have conspired 
to make me think that we may have taken a 
wrong estunate of Mr. Huntley*s character ; and 
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that it will be the wisest thing, if I can do it, to— 
think of him no more." 

The effort these few words cost her, quite overseit 
her self-command, and she burst into tears. 

"My dear Hannah, — my dearest Hannah/' 
repeated her mother, anxiously pressing her hand 
in both her own, " this resolution is worthy pf 
you, and I fear it is called for ; but do not be 
overwhelmed by it, my dearest girl, or you will 
gricJve me to the heart." 

Hannah dried her tears and resumed her work 
in silence; and Bosina considered within herself 
how incapable she should have been of uttering 
those few words ; or of saying no more if she had 
once begun. 

Miss Himtley had not the pain of nursing her 
brother in delirium ; she rested on the little sofa 
in his parlour, and stepped in to him as often as she 
was wanted ; and the next night he was so much 
better that Mrs. Wellford prevailed on her to sleep 
at the White Cottage. Her cheerfulness was much 
improved by the convalescence of her brother, 
whom she had not seen at his worst ; and she sat 
down to tea with smiles springing from a lightened 
heart. 

"This Summerfield may not be the sweetest 
place in the world," said she, " but the kindness 
my brother has received here will always make 
me think it so." 
. " I was afraid," said Bosina^ " that you would 
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associate it with his illness^ and therefore dis- 
like it." 

'' No ! I saw none hut kind £Etces here from the 
first; and it was so pleasant to find him better 
than I expected, and to tell raj dear, anxious 
mother sol You cannot think how singular it 
seems to me to find him domesticated here among 
strangers. Everybody seems to speak of him as 
if they had known him a dozen years." 

"Hospitality is readily practised by country 
people/' said Bosina, " because it is so pleasant to 
themselves. They have so little change, that, as 
one of the old chroniclers said, * they hail the face 
of a stranger as if it were that of an angel. ^ " 

" Really I think you need not attribute such an 
ignoble motive to us, Rosina," said Mrs. Wellfbrd, 
rather scandalised. " Speak for yourself only." 

"Well, mamma^ I don't say that I don't like 
Miss Huntley all the better for being everything 
^at is delightful, of course ; but I do think that a 
little change^ for its own sole sake> is not without 
its value among us." 

" I am sure I am not sensible of ever wanting 
i^^" observed Hannah. 

*' Ah, my dear, you are a great deal more self- 
sufficient than I am." 

« Politeness, Rosina ! " said Mrs. Wellford, re- 
monstratingly. 

" I did not use the word in its rude sensCj 
mamma. No one can be less self-sufficient than 
Hannah, in one sense^ nor more so in another." 
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Emmeline smiled, and then said : — ^* Mr. Good 
had some difficulty in prevailing on a Lady Worral 
not to come in to-day." 

" A Lady Worral? Is it possible Mr. Htintley^s 
letters have not made you thoroughly acquainted 
with her already ? " cried Bosina, '^ and willi all 
the neighbourhood ? " 

'* He has mentioned no one." 

" Dear me I Well, you may be glad Lady 
Worral was not admitted, for she is a kindhearted 
old lady, but very officious and managing." 

^'Is she? Tour good clergyman seems kind 
without being either officious or managing.'' 

" Oh I the good man can be both." 

*« Eosina I " 

" I'm sure he can, mamma, indeed^ when it suits 
him." 

iPerhaps Mrs. Wellford's and Hannah's memo- 
ries supplied examples, for they did not press the 
point. 

" But, in other respects," pursued Bosina, " he*8 
perfection." 

"I never heard you admit so much before," 
said Hannah, amused. 

" Oh 1 we all know it so well, that it would be 
stupid to talk about it. We might as well say 
the sun shines; or, sugar is sweet and ice is 
slippery." 

" You are acquainted with Mr. Russell's cousin, 
I think?" said Hannah. 

''Yes," replied Emmeline, colouring a little, 
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'* but thete is no resemblance between them — ^Mr. 
Frank Russell is a sad rattle." 

"The more entertaining of the two, probably," 
aiM Bosina. " However, we most allow for the 
difference between a young and an elderly person." 

" Elderly 1 — when Mr. Russell is but thirty- 
five!" 

"Well, mamma, he has seemed as old ever 
since I can remember him. And I call a man of 
thirty-five rather advanced in years." 

She said this so gravely that it made them all 
laugh. 

Emmeline enjoyed this evening exceedingly. 
She was amused with Rosina's liveliness, and 
attracted by the quieter qualities of Hannah. As 
Mr. Huntley daily gained strength, he added his 
recommendations to those of his friends, that she 
would not exclusively confine herself to attendance 
bn him, but recreate herself by walking with the 
Miss Wellfords. Huntley was known to be not 
ao particularly attached to her society as to feel its- 
loss in the light of a privation ; yet Hannah and 
Rosina were tmable to discover the source of their 
uncongeniality, or rather of Emmeline's incapacity 
to please her brother, to whom she seemed sincerely 
attached. There was nothing inelegant or awk- 
ward, that they could detect, either in her manners 
or language ; she was not accomplished, certainly, 
but she appeared to be well acquainted with general 
literature, and to have a keen perception of the 
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beauties of nature, while her expression of her 
thoughts often united originality with simplicity. 
There was indication, too, of a love of what was 
candid and fiank, and a tone of unobtmsiYe piety 
and reUgious dependence, which won Hannah's 
esteem ; and the more she was attracted by the 
sister, the more she wondered at the brother's 
coldness. Without appearing to see more'thaa was 
meant to be seen, it was yet impossible for Emme- 
line not to guess that Hannah was the object of 
her brother^s attachment ; and that the excessive ' 
kindness shown him during his ilhiess by Mrs. 
Wellford, arose from a stronger bond than that of 
mere acquaintanceship. Impressed with the belief 
that they were destined to be her relatives, Emme- 
line put no restraint on her impulses towards 
confidence and friendship ; she was eager to please> 
she was easy to be pleased; and, in her generous 
love for her brother, lost no opportunity of speaking 
in his favour. Unfortunately for Emmeline's suc- 
cess, Hannah penetrated her design, and was on 
her guard* It was painful to her to receive tokens 
of a partiality which she dated not encourage. 

Huntley was at length sufficiently recovered to 
venture into the garden, and thence into the lane. 
The first time he achieved this, he was resolved, 
despite the prudent dissuasions of Mr. Bussell and 
Emmeline, to walk as far as the White Cottage, 
where hearts must have been hard indeed, if he 
had not been gladly welcomed. Mr. Bussell 
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lingered at the door, debating with Mrs. Wellford ^ 
ou the quantity of wine her grapes might be 
expected to produce ; while Hannah had time to 
get o¥er the emotion of the first meeting, and to 
exchange such simple phrases, as *' How do you 
feel to-day ?T— are you gaining strength? — A great 
deal has passed since we last met ! — ^am I much 
altered?" &c« &c. Eosina's. congratulations were 
sineere and unconstrained. 

" You are bestowing your sympathy very unne- 
cessarily, Eosina,^' said Mr. Bussell, entering the 
paxlotur,:"for Huntley acknowledges in confidence 
that he would not. have unhad this fever for the 
world." 

. "What a pretty confidant you are, Mr. Bus- 
sell I" 

" And he does not even betray confidence cor- 
rectly,'- said Himtley. " I only said I would not 
have given up the pleasures of convalescence for 
the world." 

*' Which you could not have had without the 
fever." 

" True, but I might have had the fever without 
the convalescence.^' 

^ In fiict, Hannah, he likes to be the object of 
general attention — ^to have Mrs. This sitting up 
with him, Miss That sending to inquire, Lady 
somebody else making jellies for him and sending 
him fruit, and every on6. in Summerfield finding 
their natural rest disturbed by reason of their 

Q 
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anxiety* All this, 70a know, is selfisbnesa. And 
Mrs. Wellford does all she can to confirm him 
in it 

^' Here is something which I think will do Mr. 
Huntley good after his walk/' said Mis. WelUbrd, 
coming in with frothed chocolate and rusks. 

'^ As I said! " observed Mr. Bnssell, on which 
all the others laughed* 

'^How can I thank you as I ought, If&s. 
Wellford ? " said Huntley. " You are more than 
mother kind." 

^' Surely that is a foolish phrase, Arthur/' said 
EmmeUne, looking rather hurt. ^^ No one can be 
more than mother kind." 

" Literally true, Emmeline," returned he. " Mrs. 
Wellford has been more than mother kind to me — 
kinder than one mother, at any rate." 

'^ Let me have no praise at the expense of my 
sex," said Mrs. Wellford cheerftdly. *' Miss 
Huntley is quite right in saying that no one can 
be more than mother kind ; but you poets are apt 
to deal in hyperboles." 

" I, a poet, ma'am ? I can assure you I never 
wrote a stanza in my life I " 

Oh ! how can you say so? thought Hannah and 
Bosina, remembering the violets. 

" I can read poetry, admire poetry, and think 
poetry," continued he, " but, for the life of me, I 
never could write poetry." 

*'l am surprised at that," said Mr. Bussell, ^^for 
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I should have supposed you one of those who 
^ lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.' " 

'^ Can Miss Huntley tell no tales ? " said Eosina, 
observing that Emmeline smiled. 

, " I must not," returned she, " or else I might 
remind Arthur " 

" Of son^e Ode to a Humming-top, or School- 
exercise, 1 suppose," interrupted Huntley, ** Pray, 
don't rake up such old rubbish. I hope to be believed 
when I seriously assert that I never was a poet. 
The palette has had greater attractions for me than 
the lyre. For pity's sake," he presently said 
aside to Rosina, when the others were differently 
engaged, " lend ,me, or lend Emmeline for me, if 
you will, some books I can read^ for Mr. Eussell, 
with the best intentions in the world, bores me 
with such works as ^ Consolations in Sickness,' and 
' Thoughts on Death, or the Invalid's Companion' 
— the very dullest companion an invalid could 
have ! Have you any good exciting novels ? " 

" I don't think we have any," said Bosina, after 
a little reflection, " unless you would like ' Thad- 
deus of Warsaw.' " 

" Ah ! " said he, with a grimace, " I don't think 
I could stand that ; " and just then Emmeline, 
noticing his exhausted look, proposed they should 
return* He was too weak to refuse, and, leaning 
on her arm and on a stick, slowly walked down the 
lane. Hannah, watching them both from the 
porqh, knew not whether the wished-for visit had 
been productive of more pleasure or pain. 

q2 
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In the evening, when Miss Huntley returned iiy 
the White Cottage, she casually mentioned that 
she was going to return home on the following 
Monday. 

" I had no idea we should lose you so soon," 
said Mrs. Wellford. " We all hoped you would 
remain with us till your brother's health wa« com- 
pletely re-established." 

** Oh, he is in a fair way of recovery," said she, 
with a forced smile, " and I do not wish to be 
absent from my mother longer than I can help." 

** Does she wish you to return ? " 

" Not exactly — but she thinks of every one before 
herself; and that is a very good reason, you know, 
why I should think of Aer:" 

*' Undoubtedly ; but, my dear Miss Huntley, I 
trust you are not hurrying away from us solely 
because you do not feel yourself a regularly invited 
guest? On our parts, I assure you, there will be 
real regret at your departure." 

Emmeline's eyes suddenly filled with tears, 
which were a mystery to Hannah, as the case 
seemed hardly to demand them, '' I feel your 
kindness exactly as you mean me to feel it," said 
she hurriedly, " it is such as I should be delighted 
to avail myself of, but there are obstacles ; and, in 
fact, I cj n rarely be spared from home. Arthur 
can do very well w:ithout me now." 

Hannah feared that Miss Huntley was, in feu^t, 
being sent home, sooner than she wished* She 
could account in no other way for her depression ; 
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Imd the idea did not raise her own spirits. Bosina 
was busily finishing a little drawing of Summer- 
field fi)r Emmeline. She was very prone to form 
sudden and strong likings and dislikings ; and an 
intimacy of a few days had convinced her that Miss 
Huntley was one of the sweetest girls in the world. 
' The next day being Sunday, Huntley had a fair 
excuse for not letting hi& sister remain at home 
with him, and she therefore gladly accompanied 
the Wellfords to church* While he sat at his 
cottage window, alternately reading *' Noctes Am- 
brosianad " and analyzing autumn tints, two tender 
and fateful hearts were returning thanks for his 
recovery. In the evening he accompanied his 
sister to Mrs. Wellford's, and was more cheerful, 
even-tempered, and like his former self, than he 
had been since his illness. Once^ some casual 
allusion, inadvertently made by Emmeline— which 
would have fallen all unheeded on the ears of her 
other auditors, but for its kindling his displeasure 
— ^for some unaccountable reason drew on her the 
fire of his eye, and Hannah then first learnt how he 
covM look on certain occasions. But Emmeline 
had been too much accustomed to it to be checked 
for more than an instant ; and if, for that short 
space, it damped the pleasure of all, the evening 
was nevertheless a happy one. Emmeline was to 
start early the next morning, therefore she and her 
brother, who were to part over night, walked down 
the lane together. 
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" How much we sometimes wish, Mrs.WeUford,'' 
said she on her retam, '^ to know whether an acci- 
dental meeting will be a point from which a long 
and increasing friendship will hereafter be dated, 
or whether it will stand like a bright little spot in 
frLture retrospections, or perhaps be altogether lost 
sight of! Tliat^ I am sure, will not be the case 
with me in the present instance. Still, I should 
like a little peep into futurity." 

" Ah ! who would not? " exclaimed Bosina. 

" I should not, for one," said Mrs. Wellford 
smiling. ''It would lessen my pleasures and 
double my pains." 

Emmeline's farewells, the next morning, were 
the genuine expression of warm feeUng, and when 
the parting actually took place, not one of them had 
dry eyes. Hannah, with a deep sigh, retreated to 
her own room, and was not seen again for some 
time ; while Bosina, having watched their visitor 
out of sight, returned to her usual avocations, with 
the ejaculation, " Certainly, I do like Miss Huntley 
exceedingly I " 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



The year was now falling into the sere and 
yellow leaf, and the woods were assuming those 
briUiant tints which Washington Irving has com- 
pared to the deceitful hectic on the cheek of 
consumption. The air possessed that dry, soft 
warmth which often succeeds a short period of 
rain; even as the mind, after tasting of sorrow 
and tears, sometimes attains a healthy cheerfulness 
worth more than its former gaiety. It was just the 
weather to promote the recovery of Huntley, whose 
gratitude to his fHends for their kindness during 
his illness was very warmly expressed, though, 
alas ! gratitude to the Giver of life and health was 
neither expressed nor felt. Hannah now appeared 
to him more charming than ever ; but, with an 
ague-chill of disappointment, he perceived that she 
was not the same. It would be difficult to tell 
what precise tone, look, or expression awoke him 
to the painful truth ; for Hannah, fearful of grieving 
him while his health was barely re-established, was 
prevented by pity from intentionally betraying any 
alteration of feeling ; but pity, though akin to 
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love, may be distinguished from it, and there was 
an occasional nneasj, distrostful look, a distanee 
in manner, which set Huntley's fancy to work. He 
now never saw her alone; there seemed an icy 
barrier between them, which imparted its be- 
numbing influence to all who came in contact 
with it. He fretted and chafed at the unknown 
obstacle, which he knew not how to break through. 

One day he wandered farther from the .village 
than usnal, moodily turning in his mind what conld 
have changed Hannah's manner towards him, 
when, with a thrill of pleasure, he saw her leaving 
a small cottage and approaching him. She did 
not see him as quickly as he saw her, and when 
she did there was a start, a blush, and then a pale* 
ness that would have been most flattering to his 
hopes, had they not been accompanied by even 
increased restraint of manner. 

He turned about and walked by her side, which 
she had no pretext for his not doing. They were 
in a lane that almost immediately opened on the 
downs, which they seemed to share only with the 
stone-chats and curlews, and a distant shepherd 
boy. with a few sheep. There were many fbot- 
tracks. Hannah took the shortest way home, and 
somewhat quickened her pace. 

Huntley attempted one or two subjects that 
neither of them seemed able to sustain, beyond a 
few words ; their thoughts were evidently more 
busily engaged. At length, Huntley could bear it 
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no longer, and, with abruptness, almost precipita- 
tion, he said, 

'* How long is it, Hannah, since 70U ceased to 
love me ? " 

The colour mounted to her temples, and, for a 
few moments, she seemed at a loss what to say. 
With difficulty she then spoke. 

" You take me by surprise, Mr. Huntley. Yet 
now is, perhaps, the best time for " 

" Don't call me Mr. Huntley," said he impe- 
tuously ; " I will answer to no such chilling name 
now. Call me Huntley — ^Arthur — ^what you will ; 
but do not address me, or feel towards me, as if I 
were the mere acquaintance of an hour \ " 

** That I can never do," said Hannah, trembling 
at his vehemence of look and manner. " But, alas ! 
it might have been better for us if we had never 
met" 

" Why so ? Why would it have been better 
that the best and most exquisite portion of my life 
had never been ? What was I before I knew you ? 
Better that we had never met ! Can you tell me 
so with that calm look and that unfaltering voice ? 
<Jood heavens 1 is it possible that 1 can have teen 
deceived in you? " 

" Oh, no ! " 

" Whence, then, this change ? " 

" It is for our mutual welfare." 

" Not for mine," said he, with emotion. 
. ** For mine, then," said Hannah. " And would 
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you wish me to leave you in error when my own 
feelings have changed, or persist in an engagement 
which would be fatal to my peace of mind? '^ 

" Oh, who has robbed me of your confidence ?'* 
exclaimed he in great perturbation, '^ Has Emme- 
line ? " 

" Emmeline ! Oh, she never spoke of you but 
with the warmest affection." 

" I know her generous way of eulogizing," said 
Huntley, bitterly. " A thousand to one her 
absurd confidences, or her injudicious, palpable 
manoeuvring has been the cause of this I I fore- 
saw it." 

'' Oh, Mr. Huntley ! " 

" Has Mr, Bussell, then, been my enemy? " 

" Indeed you have none, unless yourself — ^" 

** Myself? " he repeated, with a bewildered and 
uneasy air. " Ah, Hannah," he continued, in 
gentler accents, " if you knew the schemes of hap- 
piness with which 1 had connected you! Give 
me something to defend, to confess, or to protest 
against. How have I offended you? " 

" You have not. Oh, no ! Do I speak or look 
as if I were offended ? If I were, this conversation 
would not be so painful to me. It is only increased 
knowledge of your general character which makes 
me fear " 

He was resolved not to interrupt her, but her 
voice became inaudible. 

"Let me think over all my crimes and mis- 
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demeanours/' said Huntley, with forced irony, 
"and see which a lady is likely to find least 
excusable. Inconstancy cannot be one of them, 
at any rate. I never knew what real love was till 
I saw you, and can never feel it for any one else. 
Confess that you do me the justice to believe this, 
at any rate " 

" That you love me notr." 

" Now, and for ever I I call heaven to wit- 



ness." 



" No, Mr. Huntley ; " you need not use such 
strong asseverations to make me think you believe 
what you say." 

" This, then, is not my offence. Tell me, for 
heaven's sake, what you dislike ; — tell me what 
you dread." 

" I dread," said she, timidly, " your placing only 
a nominal faith in that Heaven on which you so 
often call." 

Huntley was momentarily checked. ** It is true," 
said he, rather out of countenance, " that, like the 
generality of young men, I am not — I have not 
been — in short, I do not think as much of these 
things as you do. But that should never be a 
subject of dispute between us. We would leave 
it untouched." 

" It may be easy," said Hannah, " for you to 
leave untouched a subject which you feel unin- 
teresting and tiresome ; but could / be happy in 
consigning to the same oblivion the source of all 
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my hope, consolation, and dread ? Oi* could I be at 
peace, knowing 70a had no higher check or motive 
than mere feeling? O no ; for I cannot now / " 

" Your creed should be mine," said he, hastily. 
. For a moment she caught at it ; but then sor- 
rowfully said, " You cannot promise conviction." 

" Nay ; has not the will something to do with 
beUef?" 

" And, if so, what secu^ty could I have on your 
belief, depending only on your will ? " 

" That's mere antithesis," said be, shortly, and 
walked on, a little way, in silence. 

" Hannah, do you think me beyond the power 
of conviction or amendment? " 

"O nol surely no! But I could not rely on 
the hasty conviction which you promise obtaining 
any real influence over principle or temper." 

" You suppose my temper to be faulty. Well, 
I cannot always control it ; but it could never be 
ruffled by you^ 

*• Yet it would be nearly as painfal to me to see 
it failing you in your intercourse with those who 
have known you so much longer," 

" You refer to my mother and sister, probably. 
Well, I will be candid with you. My mother has 
no just cause of complaint ; and I confess I cannot 
love Emmeline." 

" But what a confession ! " exclaimed Hannah. 
" She endeavours to win and conciliate you by 
every means in her power I " 
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^ '^ Emmeline's mind, manners, ways of thinking 
in every respect, are the very opposite of mine. 
How, then, can affection exist between us ? " 

" It does, on one side." 

'^ My taste is, unfortunately, fastidious, and 
Emmeline has a total want of refinement." 

" Really, I did not perceive it ; yet that might 
proceed from my own deficiency in the same 
respect But how, then, could / hope to satisfy 
you?" 

'^ There is all the difference in the world. 
Yours is native refinement; Emmeline's, native 
vulgarity." 

" Vulgarity I " repeated Hannah reproachfully. 

" Did you ever hear her laugh ? " said he. 

This little question did him more harm than all 
that had yet passed. There was a repulsive, biting 
sarcasm in his manner of uttering it, which, for 
the time, caused a complete revulsion in her 
feelings, and at once convinced her that there was 
a total unfitness between Mr. Huntley's disposition 
and her own. 

** Enough," said she, in an altered voice. ** You 
have convinced me that we can never understand 
one another." 

She quickened her pace as she spoke. 

^^ Hannah I Hannah I " cried he, with instant 
remorse. ^* Vexation has made me almost beside 
myself. Do not give me up for the hasty expres- 
sion of a moment I" 
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" How can I judge of you," said Hannah) sor- 
rowfully, " except from the hasty expressions of a 
moment ? " 

Huntley sighed bitterly, and accompanied her in 
silence. He had so little questioned the acceptance 
of his affection, that he was unprepared for the 
defence of errors which he had been accustomed to 
consider as venial foibles, characteristic of spirit 
and genius. Nothing could equal his surprise and 
perturbation on discovering that they had power 
to place an insuperable barrier between them. Both 
were too painfully engaged in thought to notice 
that the sky had overcast, and a storm seemed 
impending. Suddenly, however, a vivid flash of 
lightning, accompanied by an almost instantaneous 
clap of thunder, made Hannah start, and almost 
cry out ; for alarm at thunder was almost the only 
foolish fear to which she was subject, and the 
present nervous state of her mind made her less 
able to overcome it. 

" Let us run," said Huntley, drawing her arm 
within his own ; " the storm threatens to be vio- 
lent" And, hurrying through the rain, which 
began to fall in torrents, they soon gained the 
shelter of a small thicket. 

"You are trembling," said Huntley, passing his 
arm round her. " Fear nothing ! No bolt shall 
reach you unless it first strikes me." 
♦ " May not the lightning strike the trees? " said 
Hannah^ scarcely able to draw her breath. 
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" I think the rain presents more real danger; 
but, judge for yourself." 

Hannah was on the point of deciding against 
the shelter, when she remembered the origin of 
Huntley's illness, and, looking anxiously at him, 
saw how much he was already flushed with the 
exertion of running a short distance. ** We will 
remain," said she, hesitatingly. Huntley saw the 
look, and guessed the motive. 

" Hannah I " exclaimed he triumphantly, " you 
can think of me before yourself at such a moment 
as this. You will relent ! " 

" You must not believe it," said Hannah, 
faintly. 

He looked at her earnestly, and his triumph dis- 
appeared. He folded his arms, and walked to the 
extremity of the limited shelter. 

*' Now, mischief, do your work ! " said he, in a 
suppressed, but distinct, tone, every syllable of 
which reached the ear for which it was intended. 
^* Spit, fire I spout, rain I flash, lightning ! Strike, 
smite, reduce me to cinders if you will. * I'll tax 
not you^ ye elements, with unkindness ! ' " 
• " Forbear ! '' exclaimed Hannah, bursting into 
tears, as a flash seemed about to take him at his 
Vord. ** It is dreadful — impious ! " 

" Strike me if you will," pursued he bitterly. 
" What I in tears, Hannah ? In tears for one 
whom you do not love — whom you cannot under- 
stand ? Come I " said he, exchanging his forced 
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irony for real feeling ; ^' say that we are again all 
to each other that we were before my illness." 

" I must not ; I cannot" 

** Then farewell," cried Huntley, breaking from 
her abruptly. He soon paused, and returned. >' I 
cannot leave you here," said he; and, averting 
his face from her, he stood watching the breaking 
clouds, while tear^ silently coursed Hannah's 
cheeks. 

After a very tedious quarter of an hour, the rain 
ceased. " Shall we return ? " said Huntley, drily, 
Hannah mutely complied. Their painful silence 
was maintained till they reached the garden 
gate ; then, detaining her for a moment before she 
entered, Huntley said, in a low, husky voice, 
y' Still, Hannah, still obdurate ? " 

She raised her eyes, brimming with tears, but 
gave no look of dissent 

*^ Gold-hearted girl ! " exclaimed he. " This ia 
what, I suppose, you will call the sacrifice of feel- 
ing to principle !— of my feelings to youf principles 
it is surely enough I But it will not secure even 
your own happiness ; and yours will be the blame, 
whatever may be the consequences of my dis- 
appointment and recklessness." 

He quitted her abruptly ; and Hannah, scarcely 
able to support herself, entered the cottage. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 



HuNTLET passed some hours in a storm of passioiu 
He then began to think of Hannah more tem- 
perately, and to believe that Mr. Russell had 
persuaded her to a sacrifice which her own heart 
would not have dictated. Scarcely did the posh- 
sibility occur to him, when he settled it -into a 
fact. He had a strong opinion that women were 
too much under the influence of the clergy ; and, 
under this impression, he wrote to Hannah, and 
awaited her answer all the evening. When forced 
to abandon the expectation of it, his anger reverted 
to its first object, whom he now accused of cold- 
ness of heart. " She never did, she never could^ 
appreciate such love as mine ! " exclaimed he, as 
he impetuously paced his' narrow room. 

The next morning he felt that he could not 
abandon her without another effort. He went to 
the White Cottage, was received by Mrs. Wellford 
and Rosina, whose eyes looked very red, and 
guessed from their embarrassed manner that his 
hopes had little on which to depend. He ventured 
to inquire after Miss Wellford, and to hope she 
waa not confined to her room. 
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" Not— not by illness," said Mrs. Wellford. 

" If she would permit me only a single moment 
— ^Dear Mrs. Wellford, there was some misunder- 
standing. In the name of your former kindness 
to me," said he, taking her hand, and almost r^ady 
to bend his knee, " be my friend now. Fire minutes, 
perhaps, would suflSce." 

*' I fear you are mistaken," said Mrs. WeUfwd, 
However, Bosina, tell your sister." 

Bosina did not require a second bidding. 

"And now," exclaimed he, '*tell me what are 
my crimes, and who are my accusers." 

" Xou have no accusers. We have merely drawn 
inferences from what we have casually seen and 
heard ; and the result has been a conviction in my 
daughter's mind that you are not formed to make 
one another happy." 

"And is your own opinion the same? " 

" I must confess that it is. 

" And this is the punishment," said he, resting 
his head on his hands, " of faults so light that I 
never even thought them worth the mending ! " 

" My dear Mr. Huntley," began Mrs. Wellford, 
— and a mother's tenderness was in her voice, — 
" will you not let me hope that henceforth, even for 
your own sake " 

" Oh, pray, pray forbear I " cried he, with aa 
impatient gesture : and she was checked from what, 
perhaps, could not but be felt officious at such a 
moment, however it might be meant. 
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Bosina reluctantly returned to tell Mr. Huntley 
that her sister did not feel equal to seeing him« 
^untley quite lost Belf-<5ommani After expressing 
what he thought and felt, with very little regard for 
giving pain, and then asking forgiveness for his 
heat, he bade them farewell, and left the cottage. 

Huntley paused a moment at the gate, and looked 
towards the vicarage ; but a feeling of haughtiness 
came over him, and he rapidly walked off to his 
lodgings. Here he paid his bills, packed his 
pictures, and gave directions for their destination, 
Some hours must elapse before he could leave 
Summerfield ; he therefore quitted the cottage, in 
hopes that activity of body might allay the fever 
of the mind, and hurried towards the downs. On 
his return through a lane, after an aimless walk to 
a considerable distance, he met the very man he 
wished to shun — ^Mr. EusselL He attempted to 
pass him with a common salutation^ but the vicar, 
struck by his lowering countenance^ w£is not to be 
90 easily shaken off* 

** Where are you going in such haste? " said he, 
amiUag. 

"Home," answered Huntley. 

"Home?" 

" Literally. I shall be on my way in half an 
hour. You have saved me the need of leaving a 
P. P. C. card." 

" Why, this is something sudden ! You return 
to us again, I suppose ? '* 

r2 
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"Never/* said Htintley, in a tone of such 
anguish as to fill the good-natured vicar with 
concern. It was impossible, at that moment, to 
doubt Mr. Russell's sincerity. Huntley felt it. 

'' Mr. Eussell," said he, " I am the most miser-^ 
able of men I " 

** That is a strong expression, my dear Hunfley," 
said Mr. BusselL 

" I have been deceived, betrayed ! " exclaimed 
he. " I thought Hannah Wellford loved me." 

" I thought so too," said the vicar. 

" Then we have both been deceived. But you, 
Mr. Eussell, have a great deal of influence. An 
hour ago I would have scorned to solicit it ; 
but " 

"Tou give me too much credit. I believe I 
have less than you have. But, my dear Huntley, 
be calm 1 " 

" I never was calmer ; I have the calmness 
of despair I And yet, if I could see her once 
more " 

'* Why not write ? " 

" I have written, but she refuses to see me." 

" Then, my dear Huntley, from my knowledge 
of Hannah's character, I should say that your case 
is bad. If she has so far conquered her feelings, 
beUeve that her principles will carry her through 
with it. With perfect sincerity, I can say,. I am 
sorry for you, for I know " 

'* What it is to love Hannah I" burst from the 
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lipB of Hniitley. " I believe you, on my soul I If 
I bad had fair play " 

"What then?" said Mr. Russell, with a look 
that checked him in a moment 

"She would have been mine," said Huntley, 
moodily, 

"She would have been yours if you had had 
feir play ? And you believe / know what it is to 
—If I do know what it is to love Hannah, Mr. 
Huntley, who has had fedr play? I have never 
mentioned the name of love to Hannah : if there 
has been any supplanting in the case, who has been 
the supplanter?" 

" There could be no supplanting," said Huntley, 
" when no pretensions were supported on your side." 

" You either do or do not think me a rival." 

" Not an open one." 

" Was it not enough, then, to expect from a silent 
one that he should remain inactive and let things 
take their course ? But, Huntley, I did more. At 
first, certainly, I only thought you admired Hannah 
as an artist, and merely wished to paint her picture. 
Subsequent events startled me with the truth; 
but I let things alone, I advanced no pretensions. 
Eventually, I was led to think you were not so 
fitted for each other as had previously appeared. 
Moire than I had refrained from doing, I could not 
do — ^less than I then did, I could not do« Essential 
as you may think Hannah Wellford is to your 
happiness, I do not think you would secure hers ; 
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and feeling for her as yon tell me I feel— can yon 
wonder if I should shnn the office of yonr advocate?" 

" I cannot," said Huntley, hastily, " You hare 
been a generous fnend— yon hare been kind to me 
. in health and in sickness — ^but I cannot do justice 
to you now. You say your interference has not 
been selfish — doubtless it has been well-meaning — 
though I own I could have dispensed with it— and 
I hope you will be happy. You may be more 
fortunate than I have been. But you cannot love 
as I have done." 

" Why, Huntley, should not this painful lesson 
teach you " 

" Here then, we must part," said Huntley, not 
appearing to hear him, as they reached Mrs. Stokes's 
gate. " My portmanteau is yet unpacked — ^fare- 
well!" 

Mr. Hussell shook hands with him, with much 
feeling. 

''He is gonel" said Bosina abruptly, as she 
entered her sister's room. 

" Gone I " repeated Hannah. 

" Yes ; Mrs. Stokes has just told us so. She 
brought a parcel for mamma; and what do yon 
think it contained ? The picture ! " 

" I hope I shall never see it," ejaculated Hannah. 

" You shall not ; do not be afraid. Mamma has 
locked it up. What a splendid present I and yet, 
how impossible to look on it without pain !" 

'' And he is quite gone I" 
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Hannah hid her face in her hands ; she could not 
shed tears. Eosina attempted to rouse her, and at 
length desisted and left her to herself, thinking she 
might perhaps weep when alone. ' 

With Huntley's departure terminated the feverish 
dread of new and less easily withstood appeals which 
had hitherto kept Hannah in hourly alarm ; but the 
re-action which ensued was hardly less trying. It 
was well for her constancy that Huntley knew not 
the sinking spirits, the relenting, and the regret, 
which followed his departure, or the day might 
. have been his, after all. 

Kosina was surprised. She had not believed 
Hannah possessed of sufficient energy to resign 
Huntley ; and she had concluded that her self- 
command and equanimity would have better secured 
her from the effects of the trial. She could not 
understand the union of strength and weakness in 
the same quiet character. 

Mrs. Wellford became very uneasy when she 
saw that Hannah's melancholy did not yield to 
time and reason. She endeavoured to rouse her 
by direct and indirect methods, but without success. 
A disposition not liable to common weaknesses, was 
not amenable to common remedies. If her mother 
ventured to throw a little reproach into her remon- 
strances, she wept silently, but the pain was unac- 
companied by profit. Hosina's cheerfulness, which, 
indeed, had lately become forced, scarcely excited 
a dtnile ; and of Mr. Bussell she seemed to have a 
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horror. She peevishly broke off the subject when 
he was namecL There must have been something 
seriously amiss with Hannah when her temper 
failed. 

The autumn was now nearly over, and jnuy 
ways, sullen skies, and chilling winds, bespoke the 
presence of November. Dreary as was the face of 
outward things, no less dreary were the feelings of 
the inhabitants of the White Cottage. Yet Sum- 
merfield was not more gloomy, more leafless, or 
more clouded, than usual at the fall of the year. 
What then made it appear so changed? Tranquillity 
ceases to be valued when we have recently known 
delight ; it is only after grief has subsided that it 
can again be appreciated. The last six months 
had been full of novelty and excitement : now that 
the little circle once more closed round its own 
hearth, the charm of domestic privacy was not 
immediately felt ; there was more to think of with 
regret in the past than to enjoy in the present, or 
hope for, in the future. Mrs. Wellford, indeed, as 
she made up the evening blaze, could exclaim, 
"How long it is since we have enjoyed a nice, 
uninterrupted winter evening!" but only faint 
assents were given by her daughters ; and, when 
she considered that more caution on her part might 
have prevented Hannah's unhappiness, her indi- 
vidual enjoyment of long quiet evenings might be 
doubted. 

Bosina was now forced to take her daily walks 
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alone, for Hannah almost invariably excused herself 
on the plea of a headache or the cold, though in 
feality on account of her disinclination to any bodily 
or mental exertion. Bosina, therefore, who depended 
not a little on the animating influence of a com- 
patiion, became almost as cheerless as her sister, 
and nothing she saw in her walks tended much to 
^iliven them. They seemed fall of pleasant faces 
and pleasant voices she was to see and hear no 
more. 

One night Mrs. Wellford followed Hannah into 
her bedroom, and conversed with her on different 
subjects, while Rosina was sitting up to finish a 
Beview lent her by Mr. Russell. Hannah had 
appeared unusually depressed throughout the day, 
and Mrs. Wellford did not like leaving her to 
herself 

" My dear mother," said Hannah, with a faint 
smile, perceiving her solicitude, ** you need not be 
uneasy about me — I am only in low spirits." 

" But when the low spirits prevail day after day, 
can I help being uneasy*? My dear Hannah, if 
the thought of occasioning me uneasiness really 
gives you any concern, do tiy for my sake to rouse 
your mind." 

" Ah, mother, only time can bring its cure." 

" I think, my love, that useless regrets might be 
conquered by a little exertion, coupled with the 
strength accorded to prayer." 

"What are regrets," said Hannah, rather bitterly, 
" compared with compunction?" 
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" Compunction, my dear ? Surely, you cannot 
feel that I ^' 

'^ Yes/' said she, shedding tears, ^' his last words 
were, that the blame would be mine, into whateyer 
excesses diBappointment might hurry him. They 
have rung in my ears ever since/' 

''My dear Hannah, is that all? You have greatly 
relieved me ! My dear child, we are sadly apt to 
&ncy our influence, for evil or for good, much more 
potent than it is ! People make such speeches as 
those, half believing them at the time, but acting 
very little upon them afterwards. There is not the 
least chance that Mr. Huntley's disappointment will 
drive him to despair ; and even if it leave a serious 
impression of any kind behind, which I wish I 
could feel more secure of, it would have a beneficial 
influence rather than otheiwise on his character." 

" I wish I could think so," said Hannah, deeply 
sighing. '' K I had but the smallest glimpse of the 
way in which he is going on — any news, I almost 
think, would be preferable to none. And if I knew 
that he had found compensation for himself in the 
businesses and amusements of the day, I think . . . 
yes, I think, his power over me would cease." 

"To relieve your suspense, then," said Mrs. 
Wellford, " I can show you a letter Mr. Bussell 
gave me to read this evening, which throws some 
light on the way in which Mr. Huntley bears his 
disappointment." 

Hannah eagerly took the letter, and ran through 
it till she came to the following passage : — 
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"I heard of Huntley's return from Hallet, who, 
having seen hun by chance, called on him at hia 
lodgings in Bond Street, but found he had given 
orders to be denied. This whim, however, only 
lasted two or three days, since which he has again 
been one of us; attends lectures, auctions, the 
theatres, and is as gay a companion as ever. There 
seems to me, however, a little recklessness in all 
this, to which you, perhaps, could furnish the key 
if you would. Mrs. Huntley is very ill — I under- 
stand her son has been to see her. K she dies, 
what will become of that poor girl, her daughter ? 
Huntley will do what he must, but^ I fear, not 
what he should." 

Hannah wept. It was not such an account as 
she had wished for, and she had some difficulty in 
believing herself forgotten so soon. But, on the 
whole, the influence of Mr. Frank BusselVs letter 
was salutary ; and she thenceforward made efforts 
towards the attainment of self-mastery, such as are 
seldom unrewarded with some degree of success. 

How many sorrows time repairs! Christmas 
was at hand, and, though Hannah could not wel- 
come it with her usual cheerfiilness, there were 
many things to forecast and be busied about for 
the poor, which diverted her thoughts from personal 
regrets to the pressing wants of others. House 
to house visitation enabled her mother and herself 
to ascertain pretty accurately the requirements of 
the sick and aged in the way of flannels, blankets, 
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woollen stockings, &c. Here an old goody was 
sadly in want of a warm tweed wrapper ; there a 
poor boy had " wored out " his clumsy shoes from 
heel to toe. These deficiencies, duly reported to 
Lady Worral, who was now unable to go about ia 
quest of them herself, never failed to draw the 
needful supplies from her purse ; and there were, 
besides, certain regular doles of bread, beef, raisins, 
tea, coffee, tobacco, ahd snuff, which she never 
failed to provide through her almoners, even at the 
risk of their being reckoned on by the recipients aa 
their just and certain dues. ^' Yet, in all her 
charity," like Greorge Herbert's country parson, 
" she distinguished; giving them most who lived 
best and took most pains." And it was an arduous, 
yet pleasant, office to Hannah to find out who these 
were. 

Often she and her mother met Mr. Russell 
popping in and out of thatched and white-washed 
cottages on similar errands, and these chance 
meetings always led to a few pleasant words 
befitting the occasion and the season. Then there 
were Christmas samplers and recitations, to help 
the school children on with, and Christmas gifb 
to prepare for their reward; and the expected 
return home of Matthew and Harry occasioned a 
constant and pleasurable excitement Their little 
bedrooms, with sloping ceilings, were fondly made 
ready by loving hands. Mrs, Wellford bought 
new dimity for curtains, which Hannah made np ; 
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and Bosina spent her last three and sixpence on a 
pretty white and gold china flat candlestick for 
Matthew. 

Harry, after a twelvemonth's absence (for he had 
spent the midsummer holidays with a schoolfellow) ^ 
retained to his family^ a fine spirited boy of sixteen, 
fidl of firankness and gaiety. Six weeks at Ports-* 
mouth had increased his desire to go to sea ; but 
his mother had no interest and very little inclina- 
tion in that direction, and he had cheerfully ceded 
to her wish of his entering an attorney's office. 
Then there were young Greenways and Goods 
returning to enliven the village; some of them too 
old to return to school ; and the learned Dr. Black 
was reported to be at the vicarage ; and Christmas 
eve saw the joyful Matthew arrive from London. 
Harry and Eosina looked at him with amazing 
pride and respect, and listened to his narrations 
and opinions with unflagging interest and deference. 
He had leisure for hearing as well as for narrating: 
and during one of their long brisk walks over the 
frosty fields, begged Eosina to tell him the whole 
affair of Huntley's illness, rejection, and departure^ 
The recital filled him with concern, though he had 
always been persuaded that Huntley was unworthy 
of Hannah; he had some difficulty, however, in 
believing that Hannah had suffered as much as 
Eosina said. 

, " She looks just the same as ever," said he, 
^^only that she wears her hair rather lower, at the 
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ears/' Boslna wondered at hi« want of observation, 
and assured him that she was pale and thin. 

Certain "festivities of the season" ensued, at 
which, of course, all the Wellfords assisted ; in 
fact, for a fortnight Summerfield was quite gay ; 
and then the young people dispersed again, and 
everything returned to. its old quiet course. Mr. 
Bussell went to visit certain family connexions, 
leaving Dr. Black, with his untuneable voice, ta 
supply his place. It was almost the first time, 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, that 
Mr. Bussell had been guilty of such a vagary, and 
it was proportionably felt by those who had come 
to think that Summerfield had a right to his 
perpetual presence. In his absence, the church- 
vane was blown down, which some thought might 
not have happened if he had remained at home. 
Dr. Black had been duly presented to Mrs. Well- 
ford before he left, and, in spite of the warning 
precedent of Huntley, she did not feel much 
alarmed at the vicar's new ra/ra avis. The literary 
^ant, for so Bosina had decided him to be, without 
exactly having the means of gauging the depth of 
any of his attainments, found his way now and then 
to the White Cottage, where, in a harsh, grating 
voice, he would talk very pleasantly and sensibly, 
or listen to Bosina's music with gratification, coiled 
up in the easy chair^ and making himself a little 
solitude with the palm of his immense hand. 
Bosina would always rather play and sing to 
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somebody than nobody, and she had, besides, a 
kindly feeling for this rugged genius, whom she 
considered both tmcommon and venerable. His 
strange manner once surmounted, his talents 
dazzled her more than Hannah, who was secretly 
very glad when Mr. Bussell returned to relieve his 
friend, and take his old place. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Poor Lady Worral, whose decaying sight had 
for some time given her great uneasiness, suddenly 
resolved to place herself in the hands of a London 
oculist, and to take Hannah Wellford with her. 
It would have been fruitless to tell the old lady 
that she was conferring anything short of a great 
treat on her young friend, by preferring her to this 
distinction. "All girls love London," said she. 
" It is natural that girls should love London ; and 
I know n(^one who deserves the jaunt better, or 
who will better suit Twe." 

Great was Rosina's surprise at her mother^s 
wishing Hannah to accept the invitation, and at 
Hannah's discussing it without much apparent 
reluctance. 

" Certainly," exclaimed Rosina, ** London is a 
place which every one must wish to see ; but the 
fact is, that with Lady Worral, you will not see it. 
She is neither fond of gaiety, nor in a condition to 
enter into it, and^ as to contriving any amusement 
for you independent of herself, such a thing would 
never enter her head ! '* 
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^^1 shall accept the invitation more on Lady 
Worral's account than my own," said Hannah* 
*' It seems forlorn for a woman so old and infirm 
to undertake such a journey, with such an object, 
by herself." 

'^ But do you really think you can sacrifice a 
month to her ? A whole month ? " 

" Yes," said she, smiling; " I really think I can," 

" To be sure, you will see Matthew," said Rosina 
musingly. 

*' Yes ; I shall see Matthew, and I shall have a 
little change — ^yqu don't know, Bosina, how much 
I want a little change," said Hannah, rather quickly^ 
and regretting she had said so the next moment 

When Mr. Russell heard of the intended journey, 
he was far less easily reconciled to it than Rosina 
had been. 

" Hannah going to London ? " exclaimed he. 
" What temptation can it possibly afibrd her ? 
What necessity can there be for her accompanying 
Lady Worral? What pleasure can she expect? " 

" None that I know of," replied Rosina, " beyond 
that of performing a very kind action, and of seeing 
Matthew, They will only be absent a month." 

"Ah, they may think so," said Mr. Russell, 
hemming away a little sigh, " but when they once 
get there, yon will find that one thing after another 
will detain them to the end of the spring." 

" It may be so," said Rosina, with a carelessness 
that rather annoyed him. 

S 
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When Hannah saw him next, she asked him, 
with a smile, what made him fear she should not 
return to Summerfield the same Hannah that she 
left it. 

" Do you feel quite secure," said he equivocally, 
" that you shall return the same Hannah Wellford 
that you are now ? " 

" Hannah Wellford — ah ! there's the rub," 
thought Eosina. 

" By no means," replied she. "I mean to return 
all the brighter." And she laughed so cheerfully, 
that he was obliged to laugh too. 

The travellers performed their journey without 
accident or adventure ; and as Eosina had insisted 
on Hannah's writing immediate news of their safe 
arrival, of course there was nothing else to tell. 
The second letter narrated an interview with 
Matthew, and the first visit to the oculist, who 
proposed couching one of Lady Worral's eyes the 
following week. 

The dreaded day came, and Hannah felt almost 
as nervous as Lady Worral, though she did not 
show it. The operation itself gave little pain, and 
was soon over ; Lady Worral found the greatest 
trial to be her subsequent confinement to a dark- 
ened chamber. Being of a very irritable temper- 
ament, the couching was succeeded by a good deal 
of fever ; she was forbidden to talk— to move — or 
even to sneeze. Hannah, more anxious to contri- 
bute to Lady Worral's speedy recovery by strict 
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attention to orders than to afford her present and 
dangerous amusement, passed whole hours at her 
bedside in almost unbroken silence. It was fortu- 
nate for herself, therefore, that, like the gentle 
Lady in Comus, she 

'^ Was not 80 to seek 
Kor so unprincipled in Virtue's book, 
' And the sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever, 
Is that the simple want of light and noise 
Could stir the constant mood of her calm thoughts, 
And put them into misbecoming flight." 

Insensibility to kindness was not one of Lady 
Worral's faults. She was quite aware that Han- 
nah's situation must be accompanied by irksome- 
ness and anxiety; and as soon, therefore, as she 
was able to dispense with her attendance she 
commissioned Matthew to take his sister to the 
various spring exhibitions, as well as the standard 
lions of London, engaging to frank them wherever 
they went. This commission was highly accept- 
able to Matthew, who accordingly took Hannah to 
Westminster Abbey, St Paul's, and the British 
Museum. At this latter place Hannah was startled 
to see the easels of several artists who were copying 
the marbles ; she thought it possible that Huntley 
might be among them, and scarcely dared to look 
round till they quitted the Museum. Matthew 
saw she looked flushed and uneasy ; but the source 
of her disturbance never entered his mind. 

Another day, he took her to the British Institu- 

s2 
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tioiu Thej went so early tliat a few qidet parties 
and queeT'&ced ooniunsaeiiis fetmed the whole 
company. Matthew was g^ad of tlua, aa it g;aTe 
them the better opportunity of fiedj examining 
the pictmies. Hannnah's ideas of art were ddeflj 
drawn fix>m Huntley's paintings and Sonna*s 
sketches ; but these were no bad models-on wfaieh 
to have formed her taste, and Huntley had cAea 
spoken to her of the prindples of design and 
colourings and drawn her attention to happy cflfects, 
broken masses, and picturesque costumes. Matthew 
was rather surprised^ therefore, to find that she 
seemed to understand the points of a picture better 
than he did. 

" Well ! " he presently exclaimed abruptly, " this 
18 rather unexpected ! Good, too, is not it?'' 

Hannah looked at the picture to which he was 
calling her attention, and, to her extreme surprise, 
beheld a fancy-portrait, in which it was impossible 
not to recognise Bosina. It was from one of the 
numerous studies which Huntley had made before 
he could catch her likeness to his mind, and repre- 
sented a cottage girl leaning through a casement 
clustered with flowers, her lips slightly severed, 
and her head a little turned, as if listening to some 
pleasant and beloved voice, or the song of birds* 
The execution was so different from that of the 
'^ Buth and Naomi," that, had not the likeness 
betrayed him, Hannah would never have detected 
Huntley^s hand, for it was painted in the most 
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rough, unfinished manner: the pencil seemed 
recklessly to have dashed the colours on the 
canvas, and yet every touch had its effect. 

" Rosy, exactly,'* said Matthew in an undertone 
of admiration. " Cannot you fancy she hears 
Lewis Pennington coming down the lane ? I can 
almost expect her to turn round to me with some 
saucy answer." 

Here,, two amateurs contrived to edge themselves 
between Matthew and the painting. 

" Good effect here," said one. " Excellent chiaro- 
scuro. ' I should know that style, and yet " 

" Huntley's,'* said the other, without referring 
to his catalogue. Hannah involuntarily started. 

" Dear me I you must certainly be right ; but 
how his style is altered! Plenty of white wax 
and spirit of wine here I Look a1? these lumps of 
paint. One would think they were laid on with 
the trowel." 

" With a palette-knife I dare say they were, 
Yerj spirited handling. But I don't like to see 
our young artists grow slovens. There is a dan- 
gerous facility that is apt to beguile them." 

And they passed on. 

"Are there any more of his pictures here?" 
asked Hannah, faltering. 

*' Let me see ; F — G — H — ; Huntley, Num- 
bers 75, 137. This is 75. Come this way — here 
is a hundred and thirty-seven — * The Shipwrecked 
Mariner.' Huntley himself!" 
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Yes ; it was even so. He had- represented him- 
self standing with folded arms on a barren fragment 
of rock, surrounded bj a dreary sea and sky, and 
looking complainingly up at the heavens. 

" Let us go," said Matthew, gently. 

" Not yet — a little longer," said she, softly, with 
filling eyes. " Have /thus shipwrecked his hopes 
and clouded his prospects?" she asked herself. 
" Or does the world appear to him such a gloomy, 
trackless waste ? Oh that the rock to which he 
dung were indeed the Bock of Ages ! " 

When she reached home she found that Lady 
Worral was engaged with visitors, and therefore 
she went straight to her own room, and there sat 
for some time with her eyes fixed on the name of 
Huntley, in the catalogue, till her tears fell on the 
page. Eousing herself at length, she began a 
letter to Eosina, but could not write as cheerfoUy 
as usual. " Yet, why am I sad ? " she asked herself. 
" What do I regret, or what did I expect ? That 
Huntley should love me still, against all hope, 
or that his character should have changed ? When 
I could not defend on that change, with every 
incentive to promote it, what foolish dream of 
amendment and reconciliation have I been indulg- 
ing in till now ?" 

These painful inquiries were interrupted by a 
message from Lady Worral, requesting her pre- 
sence in the drawing-room. Hannah's fstce beamed 
with smiles, when she found that the visitor was 
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Lewis Pennington's eldest sister, Mrs. Ponsonby, 
who kad heard, in a roundabout way, of her being 
in town. Mrs. Ponsonby, a graceful, elegant young 
woman of nine-and-twenty, had already made 
friends with Lady Worral, and now accosted 
Hannah with the most winning frankness, saying 
that Lewis had made her feel acquainted with 
every member of her family. He had spent a 
fortnight with her before he went to Germany, 
and had often spoken with delight of his visit to 
Summerfield. 

When Hannah returned Mrs. Ponsonby's call, 
she found her receiving a visit from an elderly 
lady, whose sickly skin seemed stretched too 
tightly over her face, and whose features expressed 
peevishness and discontent. Mrs. Ponsonby seemed 
very glad to see Hannah, and inquired minutely 
after each of the family. 

" How delighted you must be to have such fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing your brother I Lady 
Worral spoke of him so highly ! And that sweet 
girl, your sister I Pray, is she as pretty as ever? 
Lewis said she was the prettiest girl he had ever 
seen, and so animated and lively I Quite the light 
of the house.'' 

" We think her so," said Hannah,. 

"Tall, is she?" 

" About the medium height" 

" And dark ?" 

" Eather ; a very clear dark ; with a soft, bright 
colour." : 
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'^ And she sings, does not she T 

** Yes — very sweetly, we think/ 

" I should so like to see her ! What a pity she 
could not accompany you to town } " 

" We could not both have left my mother, and 
Bosina was very well contented to remain." 

" She is much attached to your mother ? *' 

'^Very." 

" I always thought her, as a child, very affec- 
tionate. I used to see her, you know, at Stoke 
Barton — she used to come to our house. I dare 
say she has forgotten those old times." 

"Oh no!" 

" I have a very indistinct remembrance of your 
mother. I was only about six years old when she 
married ; yet I either remember, or fancy I remem- 
ber, a very pretty, high-spirited young woman 
playing hide-and-seek with me, whom ray father 
and mother used to call Kate Parkinson." 

"My mother's spirits are even, but they are 
no longer high." 

" Of course not, with such a family," said the 
elderly lady, abruptly. 

Hannah looked surprised, but the lady rose to 
go away, making an ungracious sort of bow to her 
as she passed. Mrs. Ponsonby followed her into 
the vestibule. 

" You will grant — ," said she softly, detaining 
her visitor's hand. 

"Yes, yes," interrupted the other, fretfully, " I 
grant all you wish me to say. She is a nodesfe 
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well-behaved girl, dressed very properly for her 

station. Good morning." 

" Well," said Mrs. Ponsonby, laughing, as she 

returned to Hannah and shut the door, " how do 

you like your aunt ? " 

" My aunt ! " cried Hannah. 
" No other than Mrs. Parkinson, I assure you. 
Did you ever see a better specimen of cold, fret- 
ful ungraciousness ? However, I am glad a 
favourable impression has been made on one side 
at least, and you will forgive me for the awkward- 
ness of introducing you to one another, which 
would only have produced a scene. Mrs. Parkin- 
son would have left me in high displeasure, think- 
ing I had used her very ill ; whereas by giving 
her the advantage of seeing you, herself unknown, 
I tried the only chance of your impressing her 
favourably. You agree with me, I hope, in think- 
ing it best that .near relations should be on amica- 
ble terms." 

"Certainly; and I am really obliged. by your 
kindness." 

" What great events from trivial causes spring ! " 
Mrs. Parkinson was so favourably influenced by 
Hannah's appearance and manner, that on her 
return home she told Mr. Parkinson, with evident 
pleasure, of the chance meetihg; adding that 
Hannah appeared a steady, well-behaved girl, 
without any airs or pretension^ 

Mr. Parkinson was rather astonished to find that 
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his wife had spent a quarter of an hour in her 
niece s company without noticing her otherwise 
than as a stranger. His character was compounded 
of indolence and good nature. He could leave 
the Wellfords struggling with poverty forty miles 
from Stoke Barton, without thinking of them at 
all ; but proximity made the case widely different, 
and the chance of coming into immediate contact 
with relatives with whom he and his wife were not 
on speaking terms, made him feel that family 
quarrels were very bad things. 

'^ I think, my dear," he began, and then 
paused. 

"What do you think, Mr. Parkinson?" said 
his wife. 

"That really, these poor Welfords have been 
long enough in disgrace." 

" Poor ! yes, I fancy they must be poor enough," 
said Mrs. Parkinson, disdainfully. "Pride and 
poverty usually go together." 

" But this poor girl, your namesake, docs not 
seem, by your account, to be proud. I think you 
say she has been brought to town by a Lady 
WorraL It appears, therefore, that persons of 
consideration take them by the hand, which they 
would hardly do if they had not conducied them- 
selves creditably. And your sister Kate certainly 
used to have a good deal of affection for you. 
And it speaks well for her, the bringing t 
respectably so large a family on such small meai* 
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So that, really— considering the advantage that a 
little countenance on our part might be to them, — 
and the duty of Christian charity — and the advi- 
sability of harmony, and so on — it really, I say, 
appears to me that we might — ^without making 
any great advances, you know,— Rosina having 
once been such a favourite of ours, and now most 
likely grown out of her little childish pas- 
sions, — so that, altogether — what do you think 
of it?" 

Now, though Mr. Parkinson's elocution was 
certainly rather defective, his drift was clear 
enough, and his wife took unfair advantage of him 
by saying ironically, — 

" Ju? What is the it you are talking about? 
I'm sore I can't tell, and I doubt if you know 
yourself ! " 

Mr. Parkinson had not a word to say to this 
sudden rebuff, and, finishing his breakfast rather 
abruptly, he walked to the window and began to 
speculate on the weather. 

It was pure snappishness which made Mrs. Par- 
kinson end the dialogue so unpleasantly, for she 
really had a desire to extend the hand of reconci- 
Uation to Hannah, and invite her to dinner — ^so 
perversely will ill-temper, when suffered to get 
the upper hand, make us oppose the very thing 
we desire. As soon, therefore, as Mr. Parkinson 
had gone out, she took up a pen, and, after some 
rumination, wrote as follows.; — 
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Great Cumberland Street, 
May 3d. 

"Dear Niece, 

" I suppose Mrs. Ponsonby told you yesterday 
who I was. We have taken this house for three 
months. So, if you are disengaged, I shall be 
glad for you to dine with us to-morrow at seven. 

" Your affectionate aunt, 

"Hannah Parkinson." 

" My dear child," cried Lady Worral, " accept 
the invitation by all means. There is no knowing 
what good may come of it to your family.'* So 
Hannah wrote an acceptance, and then wrote to 
tell her mother in what an unexpected way family 
intercourse had been renewed. 

On the following day, Lady Worral set her 
down at her aunt's door on returning from her 
afternoon drive in the park, during which she had 
taken the opportunity to give her sage advice as 
to her behaviour. 

** Remember, Hannah," said she, " that we old 
folks are often testy and particular ; and that your 
aunt is a rich as well as capricious woman, and 
may be of great service to you all if she chooses ; 
therefore be very careful to please." 

Hannah had no other intention, though her 
motives were higher than those suge^sted by her 
old friend ; however, she knew that Lady Worral's 
advice was kindly meant, and received it as such, 
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assuring her that she wished to make herself 
acceptable to her aunt, and renew, if possible, her 
aflfectionate feelings towards her mother. 

Hannah found her aunt talking to a young man 
who was lounging in a nonchalant manner against 
the chimney-piece. Having anticipated rather an 
awkward ineeting, she was relieved by the perfectly 
unjkeling kiss Mrs. Parkinson bestowed on her, as 
she said, with more graciousness than usual, though 
in a tone that had become habitually querulous, — 

" How d'ye do, my dear ? how d'ye do ? I am 
glad to see yoiu It was you I wanted your 
mother to let me have from the first. This is 
Mr. James Parkinson, my nephew, and your 
^econd-cousin, you know. James, Hannah Well- 
ford, whom I was talking to you about. Not a 
bit like her mother \ She's my namesake, and, I 
think, a good deal like me. What do you say ? " 

"What I say," said Mr. James Parkinson, 
after a nodding sort of bow, and a full survey of 
Hannah's face, " is, that I don't see the shadow of 
a resemblance between you." 

** You must be blind then," said Mrs. Parkinson, 
crossly. " Cummings 1 " cried she, to a missy- 
looking waiting-maid, who had just brought her a 
handkerchief, and heard both question and answer, 
" who is that young lady like ? " 
^ "Dear me, ma'am," cried Cummings, scarcely 
looking at Hannah, "I never saw so strong a 
likeness to you in my life I " 
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" You hear," said Mrs. Parkinson, complacently, 
as her maid left the room. Her nephew burst 
into a fit of lau^ter ; and, sweeping down, at the 
same time, a pile of china &om the mantel-piece 
with his arm, stopped short with— 

" Hey !— that's awkward.'* 

Mr& Parkinson was more mistress of herself at 
the fall of china than might have been expected, 
and stood Pope's test of temper so well, that 
Hannah conpluded the culprit to be a considerable 
favourite. He, meanwhile, sauntered to a window 
till a servant had cleared away the fragments, and 
then abruptly exclaimed, — 

"Well! I must be off!" 

"Why, James!" cried his aunt, "I thought 
you would dine with us ! " 

" Engaged," said he curtly. 

" Oh, well, if you are engaged, of course that 
alters the affair," said Mrs. Parkinson, with resig- 
nation ; for a surly temper is often held in conti*ol 
by a temper more surly than itself. Mr. James 
Parkinson accordingly departed. 

" A fine young man ! " observed his aunt, after 
he had left the room. 

Hannah could not echo the eulogium, for he had 
seemed to her at once bold, rude and self-conceited. 
As for his person, it was rather vulgarly good- 
looking ; a tall, heavy figure, flat face, florid com- 
plexion, and sandy hair. 

^'A very fine young man," repeated Mrs. 
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Parkinson, more dogmatically, "and very much 
admired. Park Place will be his, you know, 
some day. If Bosina had but remained with us^ 
he would have been a nice match for her by this 
time, and I might have made it worth his while to 
propose. All that has been prevented by her 
wilfiilness. A very wilful girl she was, and has 
ruined the prospects of her &mily* So she's very 
pretty, is she ? '* 

Minute inquiries succeeded concerning the most 
trivial concerns of sister Kate's mfnage / whether 
she kept a cow ; how many pigs, what poultry, 
what servants ; whether she sent her eggs to 
market, and sold her garden-stuff; the price of 
coals and butcher Vmeat ; the rent and taxes of 
her cottage ; what Matthew was allowed for his 
maintenance, and what the girls for their dress. 

All this Hannah answered with perfect frank- 
ness and composure. Then came more trying 
questions. Had Mrs. Wallford received any offers 
of marriage since the death of her husband? Were 
there any young men in Summerfield? Had 
Hannah and Eosina any prospect of settling? 
It was a relief to follow her to Lady Worral, her 
connexions, her establishment, her fortune, her 
age, and her intentions. Mrs. Parkinson was 
persuaded that Hannah must be looking forward 
to a legacy; and when Hannah disavowed any 
such views with emphasis, this placed her own 
conduct in a veiy extraordinary light: but then 
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it was a fine thing to have a friend to speak of as 
" her ladyship," and to come to London free (rf 
expense. Besides, those old dowagers, who live 
on their jointures, haye often a good jnanj old- 
fashioned jewels and trinkets, and make yeiy 
handsome presents sometimes. 

And now Mrs. Parkinson placed herself at the 
window, and wondered what detained Mr. Park* 
inson. Hannah asked her whether she were fond 
of London. 

" Can't bear it," replied she peevishly, " My 
head is in a constant whirl I have not had a 
good night's rest since we left Stoke-Barton ; and 
we are now only detained because that tirttome 
man in Long Acre has not finished our travdlinci^* 
carriage. I send Mr. Parkinson to inquire about 
it every day ; but he's of that indolent — Oh I here 
he comes at last ! dawdling up the street as if it 
wanted an hour to dinner-time. What has the 
man been doing to his hat ? Ifs all over white- 
wash I I dare say, now, he would rather at any 
time walk under a painter's scafiblding at the risk 
of spoiling his clothes than take the trouble of 
stepping ofi* the pavement Well, Mr. Parkinson^ 
here you are at last I " cried she, as he entered 
the drawing-room ; " never caring how long you 
keep dinner waiting 1 There ! Do you know who 
that young lady is ? Come, now I don't you see 
a likeness ? " 
Now, the events of the day had so completely 
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erased the breakfast dialog;ae from Mr. Parkinson's 
mind, that he was perfectly forgetful that Hannah 
Wellford was even in existence. Therefore, look- 
ing very goodnatured and apologetic,-— 

" Upon my word," said he, " some one whom I 
ought to be ashamed of not knowing, I dare say ; 
but my memory is so treacherous." 

" Why, it's your own niece, Hannah Wellford I" 
interrupted his wife. 

" Hannah Wellford I " repeated he with th^ 
greatest surprise. '*This is an unexpected plea- 
sure ! " and he kissed her very cordially* 

'" I am very glad indeed to see you, my dear," 
said he. " All well, I hope, when you heard last 
from home, I must content myself now with 
generals, and reserve particulars; for Mrs. Park- 
inson will be impatient^ I know, till I have washed 
my hands." 

He was not far from wrong, but hia ablutions 
were performed with praiseworthy celerity, and he 
Boon accompanied his wife and niece into the 
dining-room. As the light of the lamp fell on 
his face and head, Hannah could not help admiring 
the cheerful placidity of his features, and the clear, 
lofty brow, which Time had robbed of hair, but 
left unstamped with a single wrinkle. 

" Well, Mr. Parkinson," began the lady, as she 
helped the fish, " what said the coachmaker ? " 

" He said, my dear, we should have the carriage 
as c^oon as possible." 

T 
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"That was no promise at all. Who but yon 
would have been put off with such an answer?" 

" What would you have had, my dear? He 
could not say as soon as impoasibU^ could he ? " 

Hannah smiled. 

" Oh, we all know what tradesmen mean by as 
soon as possible," said Mrs. Parkinson; " as soon 
as suits their own convenience." 

" Well, it will suit Mr. Dawson's convenience 
to let us have the carriage on Monday." 

"That's coming to the point Did he say so 
for certain? " 

" No, my love ; nothing is certain but death.'* 

"It is certain that you are a very tiresome 
man," observed Mrs. Parkinson. Her husband did 
not appear to hear her. 

" Well, Hannah," said he, " you have not yet 
told me how you came to be here ? " 

" Because I invited her, to be sure," said Mrs. 
Parkinson. 

" Well, my dear, but I did not know you had 
any such intention. Indeed, I thought " 

" What does it signify what you thought, Mr. 
Parkinson ? " 

He only smiled a little, and then asked Hannah 
how long she had been in town ; whether she had 
been very gay, or had seen many friends. Hannah 
replied she had seen none but her brother and 
Mrs. Ponsonby. 

" Mrs. Ponsonby is Wearing herself out," said 
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Mrs. Parkinson. " Parties every night 1 And the 
mother of a family I Shocking ! shameful ! " 

" She has a nice colour,'* observed Hannah. 

" A fixed colour, if you will,'' said her aunt 
" That is more than her sister Isabella can boast ; 
she has a horrid complexion, and Sophy has no 
features. That young man Lewis seems going on 
oddly by all accounts. Straying about, over the 
continent, nobody knows where; all because his 
uncle Miles left him three or four hundred a-year ; 
just enough to make him fancy himself independent. 
And not the eldest son after all. Captain Pen- 
nington never heard of; or, at any rate, never 
talked of. Perhaps there may be reasons. How 
odd it is, too, their still keeping on that governess! 
All the girls are grown up now, except Clara ; and 
she surely might say her lessons to Marianne. I 
imagine Mademoiselle does not get much, and acts 
a good deal like a kind of upper servant ; keeping 
the keys, and doing needlework, now that Mrs. 
Pennington is sickly. That's the only way of 
accounting for it. One day, when I called there, 
Mademoiselle had the assurance to sit up and enter- 
tain me as if she was one of the family. I showed 
what I thought of it. I never can tell what to 
make of Marianne. She never comes to town, 
never goes out like her sisters; there certainly 
must be something odd about her, whether tem- 
per or what. They are all odd. The doctor him- 
aelfy remarkably odd. Marianne is decidedly his 

t2 
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favourite. Perhaps that is the reason why the elder 
ones are out so much : she may not make home 
very agreeable to them. Mrs. Trotter thinks her 
evangelical ! Very likely. Plain girls often are. 
Marianne is excessively plain. The youngest girl 
has something of a squint." 

"Pray, my dear," said Mr. Parkinson to Hannah, 
" have your father's relations taken any notice of 
you since you came to town ? " 

" Only Mrs. Ponsonby, sir. I am not aware of 
there being any others." 

" Ah ! that's because you know nothing of the 
matter," said Mrs, Parkinson significantly. " There 
are one or two connexions of your father^s that your 
mother would not be so very fond of talking to you 
about. A linen-draper in the city I And another, 
a Tom Wellford, who turned out very ill indeed." 

" My dear," interposed Mr. Parkinson, " nobody 
is answerable for all their relations." 

" No, indeed 1" said his lady, drawing herself up, 
** It would be hard if they were ! " 

After dinner Mr. Parkinson had a nap. 

" This is always the way," said Mrs. Parkinson, 
curling her Jip. " No companion, you" see, in the 
world! How should you like to come and live 
with me?" 

" Thank you," said Hannah hastily, " I could 
not leave my mother." 

^ Oh, I did not ask you to come," replied her 
^unt crossly, *' I only said, how should you like 
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it? Certainly Kate is to be envied for one thing," 
observed she, after a pause — "the having a 
family, so attached to her. She always had 
a kind of way that made every one her friend. 
If Rosina had not been so excessively fond of her, 
she never would have run away from me. She 
might have grown up with us, and been a comfort 
to me by this time ; for I really felt quite like a 
mother towards her. Mrs. Trotter said my only 
fault was being too indulgent. But Mrs. Pen- 
liington loovld interfere ; and the child was un- 
settled and made discontented; and — oh, Hannah! 
— it was a bad business I " 

Mrs. Parkinson had not had the privilege of 
grumbling to so patient a listener for a long time ; 
and by the end of the evening she had quite 
grumbled herself into a good humour. 

On Hannah's return to Welbeck Street she 
found Lady Worral in the drawing-room, with 
a green shade over her eyes. 

" Still up, ma'am ? " said she. 

" Still up, child ? Why, what o'clock do you 
think it is ? " 
. " Bather late, is it not ? " 

"Just half-past tenl Did I send for you too 
soon?" 

" Oh, no, ma'am ! '' 

" Have you had a pleasant evening ? " 
' " Yes, ma'am, thank you." 

" So I perceive," said Lady Worral smiling. 
" Was there any one to meet you ? '' 
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" No, ma'am.*' 

"What did you do?'; 

" Oh, my aunt asked me how we went an.'* 

" What do you mean ?" 

" How many servants my mother kept, and 
what poultry and pigs, and how we dressed^ and 
what we had for dinner — and so on." 

" Very entertaining indeed I She found out, 
I suppose, as I haye done, that you could not talk 
about anything better — ^hey ?" 

Hannah laughed, and said she did not think she 
had been feirly tried. 

" Well, and what then ?" 

" My uncle was very kind and pleasant ; be 
asked me what I thought of London, and whether 
any of my father's relations had called on me. 
After dinner, he went to sleep." 

'^ A delectable visit indeed I Just such as I 
expected you would have. Why, Hannah, you 
would have had hardly less entertainment if you 
had remained at home with tna. And Matthew 
has been here." 

^^ Has he ? Oh, how sorry I am 1 '* 

" Selfish girl f He entertained me very much ; 
he read me Punch ; and we had a world of talk 
together. Never mind, my dear. You have done 
quite right in responding to your aunt's advances, 
and I prophesy that good will come of it." 

And now the letter was written which fixed the 
day for their return. 



^— 1 
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CHAPTEH XXL 



"No sound of wheels! " said Rosina, despond* 
ingly; and, at the same time, she saw Hannah 
opening the gate. So many packages had to he 
taken out of Lady WoTraFs carriage, that Hannah 
preferred walking down the lane. 

" Sweet, sweet home 1 " cried she as she ran to 
the cottage-door, where her mother and sister had 
just appeared beneath the porch. 

They were all very glad to see one another ; all 
had a great deal to say. Then, Hannah^s appear- 
ance and manner so plainly bespoke restored 
health and cheerfalness, that her mother's heart 
rejoiced ; but she herself was not so well satisfied 
to find that her mother had been much indisposed 
during her absence without letting her hear of it. 

" Ah, I don't like this plan at all, mamma,'' said 
Hannah. ^' Even now that all has turned out 
well, I cannot help being sorry that you kept back 
anything from me, though it would have occa- 
sioned temporary uneasiness ; and how much more 
would bad news have shocked me, had there been 
any to communicate! Pray, my dear mother, 
never conceal anything from me again." 
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** Why, what a wilful self-tormentor you mnst 
be," said Mrs. Wellford, trying to laugh it off, ** to 
wish to subject yourself to fruitless uneasiness! 
Unless you could have left Lady Worral, do not 
you see that your knowing I was ill would have 
done me no good ? " 

" And do not you see," persisted Hannah, ear- 
nestly, " that if I were again separated from ybu, 
I could not feel perfectly satisfied with your letters, 
because I had already found that you withheld 
painful truths from me?" 

" I believe you are right and I was wrong," said 
Mrs. Wellford ; " but I did all for the best — and 
with Mr. Good^s concurrence." 

" Not with mine, though," said Bosina, laugh- 
ing, " I knew it was not what I should have liked 
in your place." 

" And is every one else quite well ? — Mr* 
Eussell?" 

" Oh, Mr. Eussell is never «7Z," said Bosina; *^ if 
he were, it would make a little variety." 

" Rosina I " 

" Well, I did not say a pleasing variety. I 
doubt if he would not find it so, though., if all the 
ladies of the place would make much of him, as 
they would be sure to do. He rejoices in your 
return^ I can assure you, Hannah. The poor man 
has quite moped since you have been away.** 

" That carries no air of probability with it," 
said Hannah, laughing^ 
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' In fact, when Mr. Bussell called the next day, 
he betrayed no signs of care having fed on his' 
brown cheek, but looked a very fair sample of a 
comfortable, comely, well-to-do village parson, 
Hannah held out her hand to him with frank 
pleasure* 

" How do you do, Mr. Russell I " said she. 
" Here am I, you see, the same Hannah Wellford 
that' I was, in spite of you^ uncomfortable prog- 
nostics." 

" How can you say so ? " said he. " You look 
a great deal more the young lady of fashion than 
you did.*' 

" That mtist' be fancy, for this is the very same 
dress I wore before I left home." 

" Then it must be the way of wearing it, I sup- 
pose — some ribbon or quilling — a je ne sais quoiy 
-T-I'm sure you 're not the same I '' 

" Pm * a deal better,' as country people say— • 
stronger and brisker — but very glad to get back 
to Summerfield." 

" Come, that is a good thing," said he, looking 
pleased. ^'But you must have seen much to 
interest you.'* 

• " Not so much as I could have wished ; you 
know my opportunities were limited. Still I saw 
many things I was glad to see — the public build- 
ings, many fine old churches, some good pictures, 
and that glorious Westminster Abbey I " 

" Do you like monumental figures in churches ?" 
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" Not those at St. Paul's. I like recnmTjent 
figures in prayer, as many of our kings are repre- 
sented in Westminster Abbey. I do not like 
orators addressing an audience, judges sitting on 
the bench, or otherwise engaged in the scenes of 
active life. They seem inappropriate in a place of 
worship. I doubt whether we, as Protestants, are 
sufficiently careful to avert the stigma of bad taste, 
which certainly need not affix to us except through 
our own fault" 

" Certainly not. You did not like St. Paul's as 
much as Westminster Abbey?" 

" O no ! I prefer Gothic to Grecian archi- 
tecture. And the windows of St. Paul's are so 
ugly! They want painted glass. Still, I shall 
not easily forget how I felt when I stood beneath 
that immense dome ! " 

" Pray tell us what you felt — ^what you thought," 
cried Eosina. 

'^ Much the same, I suppose, as any one would 
lo under similar circumstances. The height^ the 
•pace, seemed to incite to grave thoughts* The 
very atmosphere, so different from the close, heated 
air without, seemed to influence one with devotion. 
Yet this sublime building did not appear to excite 
a moment's notice in any one that passed along St 
Paul's Churchyard. They hurried and jostled at 
its base, without ever looking upward, yet with an 
eye to every novelty in the shop windows, eveiy 
trifling peculiarity in those whom they met." 
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'' Ah, Hannah^ is it not too much so with us in 
our walk through life ? Do we look upward, as 
we ought, above the amusements or troubles of the 
present moment? You seem to have some pretty 
engravings here. Are they new purchases ? " 

" Yes ; there is one little set, which I thought — 

I hoped " and suddenly a soft, vivid blush rose 

to her cheek as she put them into his hand. 

" Do you mean they are for me ? " said he, with 
surprise and pleasure, "Thank you, thank you! 
It is very gratifying to be remembered by our 
absent friends ; and I dared not hope you would 
pay that compliment to me." 
. " DonH say compliment, please," said Hannah ; 
and they all joined in discussing the merits of the 
pretty engravings. 

Hannah was anxious to revisit her £ftvourite 
walks, now in the full beauty of spring. The 
pleasure of seeing hedgerows and meadows in full 
leaf and flower almost repaid her for not having 
watched their progress. Bosina was quite amused 
at the eagerness with which she hurried from place 
to place, and the delight with which she recognized 
her old acquaintance. 

" I have seen nothing like this in my absence I " 
exclaimed she, as she stood looking down on the 
valley, near the seat outside the churchyard. 
Sosina remembered that this was the spot where 
they had first met Lewis Pennington ; and she 
wondered whether Hannah were thinking of her 
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walk with Huntley on that evening. But not a 
shade was on Hannah's face ; nothing clouded her 
present enjoyment. 

A few days after her retom, she and Rosina set 
out with a little basket and trowel to take ap some 
£ne blue bugloss they had observed growing* in a 
chalky bank near the downs. They had quitted 
the lane^ when Bosina exclaimed that she was sure 
they should never be able to extricate the long 
tap-root of the bugloss from its chalky bed with a 
trowel ; she would run back and get Susan to give 
her an old kitchen knife. Hannah reached the 
wooden bridge which crossed the river, and then 
sat down on a sunny bank to await her sister's 
return. She presently detected the smell of violets, 
sought them out in the shade, gathered them, and 
then sat down again to inhale their perfume, and 
tie them together with a blade of grass. They 
reminded her of an almost-forgotten copy of verses 
which had long been treasured in her pocket-book. 
«She took it out, and began to read them with much 
less emotion than they had once excited, though 
with a lingering partiality which their subject 
made excusable. " Certainly they are pretty," 
thought she. *^ The only verses, I believe, which 
Mr. Huntley ever was guilty of writing." At this 
moment she was startled by a footstep, and, looking 
up, expecting to see Bosina, she saw Mr. BusselL 

'^ Good morning," said she, shutting her pocket<* 
book rather hastily as she rose* 
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" Good morning, Hannah. You haVe found a 
pleasant, sunny seat." 

"I am waiting for Eosina^ who will join me 
presently." 

*' You cannot have a better place for awaiting 
her/' said Mr. Russell, placing himself beside her 
as she resumed her seat. " What is this?" said 
he, picking up something at his feet. 
. " Oh' dear I it is mine 1 " cried Hannah, per- 
Qeiving with alarm that she had dropped the copy 
of verses which she had thought she placed safely 
in her pocket-book. 

Mr. Eussell, in taking it up, had glanced at it. 

« Hannah," said he, with some surprise, and. 
detaining the paper for which her hand, was 
eagerly extended, "how did you come by this?" 

" Hqw can it possibly concern you to know ? " 
said she, hastily taking it. 

'^ As much as anything concerns me that happens 
to be mine," s«iid he. 

*' You have made some mistake," said Hannah. 
** How can a drawing be yours which I never gave 
away ? " 

*^ However that may be, just answer me one 
question. Where did you find it? " 

* " Find it? " she repeated with surprise. " I took 
the paper from, my portfolio, drew the flowers on 
it, 9,nd replaced it there." 

"And did you never miss it? " resumed Mr. 
Biissell, 
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" I certainly did," said ahe. 

" And where did you find it again ? " 

" In my portfolio." 

•* This is inexplicable," he exclaimed. ** WIio, 
then, did you suppose to be the author of tlie 
verses ? " 

" I thought," said Hannah, after a moment's 
silence, " that they were Mr. Huntley's." 
' " Huntley's I " exclaimed the astonished vicar. 
After a pause, he said, with a half-contrite look, 
•* Hanni^ I they were mine I " 

" Your verses, Mr. Russell ? " said Hannah, with 
great surprisa " I never thought, — I had no idea," 
said she, " that you were a poet." 

" I hope you don't think the worse of me," said 
he, rather awkwardly ; for one does feel awkward 
when detected in rhyming for the first time. 

" How is it possible ? " inquired Hannah. " Dear 
me, how very odd it seems that these verses should 
be yours ! " And she began to read them again, 
but stopped. 

"Pray," said she, "how did you come into 
possession of this drawing, after all ? " 

" You gave it me." 

"I?" 

" Yes ; you sent home a book wrapped up in 
it The drawing was fairly mine. And now, I 
suppose, you will ask me how I came to write 
verses at all, and why I should write them on 
you. Nay, Hannah, hear me out," said he, taking 
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Jier hand, as she seemed about to rise ; ** you owe 
me so much grace, at any rate, even if you accuse 
me of folly and presumption." 

^^ Who could bring such an accusation against 
Mr. Eussell?" said Hannah. 

*^ But was it not foolish and presumptuous, to 
hope that the esteem and friendship of your earlier 
years might ripen into a warmer feeling? Speak, 
Hannah, tell me that I have not quite forfeited 
your regard by asking this." 

" Pray say no morfe," interrupted Hannah, blush- 
ing painfully. " This was so very unexpected." 

" Unexpected, because you wovM not see,** 
pursued Mr. Eussell, " what any one else would 
have done. And what was more natural, when I 
have seen you, not as a common acquaintance, but 
growing up in goodness and sweetness in a home 
as peaceful as yourself, beloved by all around you? 
If anything had been wanting to attach me more 
to you, it was supplied by your treating me 
uniformly as a valued and intimate friend. I 
would not build too daring hopes on all this, but 
can you wonder that I have long learnt to lovfi you, 
almost to the absorption of every other kindred 
affection ?" 

" You aie very good," said Hannah, scarcely 
knowing what she said; "I have always been 
proud of your friendship, Mr. Eussell^ and, if it 

should cease " 

,!' It would drive me to distraction," cried he. 
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^^ Bat," she pursaed, moving awaj as slie spoke, 
** more than friendship I have not to promise." 

" O Hannah ! do not say so ! " 

'* At any rate, Mr. Bussell, it must be long 
before " 

" As long as yon will, if you will not cut me off 
from all hope. Only, in the meantime, let ud 
continue on the same terms as hitherto, with the 
addition that a deeper, dearer feeling may be 
suffered to arise between us, cherished on your 
part, and unreproved on mine." 

'^ The terms are hardly equal, I think," said 
Hannah, smiling. '^Here comes Bosina across 
the bridge." 

** One word only," said he. 

'* I can say no more than I have said already," 
replied she, " that I should be very sorry to forfeit 
your friendship, but that — Good morning," said 
she hastily, as Bosina came within hearing. 

He turned about and walked off. 

"What made Mr. Bussell in such a hurry?" 
said Bosina when she joined her sister. " Could 
he not have waited to speak to me ? Has anything 
happened?*' 

"Nothing particular — at least — something haa 
happened, but I cannot tell you about it just now." 

" Then, ten to one I can guess what it is I " 
. " Bosina 1" 

^* You know I have guessed ! He has spokea 
out at last I I was sure he would, soon or late It— 
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Oh, I haire foreseen it so long I And, my dear 
Hannah, how is it all settled ? Have 70a accepted 
him?" 

'' No." 

"Refused him?" 

" No." 

" Well — that is singular. Do you know your 
own mind?" 

*' Hardly, I am afraid, Rosuia." 

" What do you mean to do ?" 

" Consult my mother." 

"The last thing I should have done," said 
Boaina ; " but yet it is the best Let us go home 
to her at once. But surely, Hannah, you must 
know whether you like him or not!" 

"Who can avoid liking Mr. Eussell?" said 
Hannah. 

" Nobody, I think,'' said Rosina. " And liking 
is almost the same as love. That is — I don't know 
that I should like to marry on mere liking, myself; 
but you are so tranquil and philosophical, and Mr. 
Russell so good and pleasant, and both of you have 
j30 much common sense and right feeling, that — 
oh I I am sure you are completely cut out for one 
another. '^ 

Hannah smiled, but listened to Mr. Russell's 
praises, which Rosina continued to pour out, with 
no unwilling ear. Meanwhile, they had reached 
their own door, and Hannah ran off to her own 
room; while Rosina, seeing her mother iu th^ 

u 
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garden, hastened to tell her all she knew. Mrs. 
Wellibrd was very much pleased, and almost as 
much fluttered as if she had been one of the prin- 
cipal parties. After ejaculating, '^ This was what 
I always wished! What I hoped for, and yet 
feared might never come to pass!'* — she went up 
to Hannah^ whom she found leaning her head on 
her hand. When Hannah looked round, her eyes 
were fiill of tears. 

"My dearest child,'* said Mrs. Wellford, kissing 
her, ** I know something of what has occurred. Be 
guided solely by your own feelings. K these tears 
are caused by any repugnance to Mr. Bussell, or 
any lingering affection for any one else, refuse him 
by all means." 

'* No," said Hannah, wiping away her tears, " I 
have no lingering affection. You know, mother, 
Mr. Huntley was not what I at first supposed him^ 
and therefore I was only misled by a dream — a 
fancied imion of perhaps incompatible excellences. 
That was my error ; but my fault was continuing 
to think of him with partiality, after I knew my 
mistake. I thought I was hurting nobody but 
myself; but now, it may be the cause of disap- 
pointment to a very excellent man. I value, I 
esteem Mr. Bussell in the highest degree ; but I 
cannot say I love him — not," she added, colouring, 
« like Mr. Huntley." 

Her mother kissed her ; and again advised her 
being solely guided by her own feelings, without 
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reference to the happiness of any one else. Con- 
scientiously afraid of biassing her by her own 
wishes^ she had virtue enough to say nothing in 
their favour, and to suggest whatever pccurred to 
her on the other side. Hannah was thua led, 
without any design on her mother's part, to answer 
and oppose each objection that was made; and 
Mrs, Wellford left her in as favourable a disposition 
to weigh Mr. Bussell^s cause fairly, as she, or even 
he, could reasonably desire. 

While Bosina's thoughts were very busily 
engaged on this new and interesting subject, a 
travelling carriage with post horses drove down 
the lane and stopped at the gate ; and, dropping 
her work, she breathlessly exclaimed^ " My aunt 
Parkinson's liveries I " 

Mrs. Wellford turned very pale ; but a second 
glance assured Bosina that the carriage was empty. 
In the mean time, a man-servant had come up to 
the house ; and Susan, looking both flurried and 
elated, came in with a letter for Mrs. Wellford. 

It contained a few lines from Mr. Parkinson, 
saying that his wife was dangerously ill with rheu- 
matism at the heart, and exceedingly desirous of 
seeing her sister and both her nieces, without 
delay. 

Mrs. Wellford, agitated and in tears, hastened 
up to Hannah ; and the little cottage was soon all 
astir* Boxes were quickly packed,, and necessary 
orders given, Hannah wrote a few lines to teU 

u2 
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Harry the reason of their sudden departure, and 
also a brief note to the same effect to Mr. Knssell, 
which she left in Betty's charge. They tlien 
started on their journey. 

Good roads and good horses enabled them to 
reach Stoke-Barton at eight o'clock. Rosina 
looked eagerly from side to side as they droTe 
through the park^ but could only distinguisli Mack 
masses of trees. When they drew up at the 
portico, lights were glancing to and fro in the 
house, which seemed in confusion. 

Mr. Parkinson met them in the hall, looking 
frightened and bewildered. He did not recognise 
Mrs. Wellford or Rosina, but cleared up when 
Hannah stepped forward and held out her hand. 
He then welcomed them cordially, saying — ** Sad 
event, this, Mrs, Wellford, very sad. A melan- 
choly occasion for our renewing our acquaintance. 
Poor Mrs. Parkinson has such an opinion of your 
nursing. She says you used to attend your mother 
in similar seizures. And that is what has made 
her send for you now. Your mother was carried 
off, you know, by a similar attack. Tut, tut ! — 
we know not how it may end. I have just been 
telling Curtis we must have further advice. Will 
you take some refreshment, or see your sister 
first?" 

Mrs. Wellford expressed her wish to see her at 
once, and Mr. Parkinson led the way up-stairs, 
leavir^ the girls in the drawing-room. 
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Mrs. Parkinson was uttering short, quick cries 
as they entered. 

'^ O Kate I " said she, speaking at intervals, 
"what a state you find me in! How long you 
have been coming! Put back the curtain, Mr. 
Parkinson ! Dear me, Kate, how you're altered ! 
And Pm altered too, I suppose — I can't last out 
long, unless you can think of something that will 
relieve me. My poor mother used to say nobody 
nursed her like you. I knew you would come 
and nurse me if I sent for you- Now don't leave 
me ! Whatever you do, don't leave me — I can't 
bear to be left. You won't mind sitting up, will 
you ? " 

" Certainly not, my dear Hannah." 
*' And where are the girls ? Where's Roaina ? " 
" Down stairs. I did not know you would be 
well enough to see them yet/' 

"How do I know I shall ever be any better? 
Go, Hawkins, and fetch the young ladies. And 
you, Cummings, wait in the dressing-room till 
you are wanted. Don't go down-stairs. Oh, the 
misery of being dependent on servants ! " cried 
she, as soon as they had left the room. " Cum- 
mings is too fine a lady to be of the smallest use, 
and I know the reason of all Hawkins' softness 
and civility ! Mercenary creature ! And such a 
mistress as I have been to her ! Always letting 
her have her own way — * As you will, Hawkins — 
just as you please, Hawkins ! ' That has always 
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been the word. And now, how am I irewarded 
for it ? Last night, Kate, when I really expected 
to die every minute, they had got themselves hot 
toast and negus, and sat whispering and laughing 
over it, till I had Mr. Parkinson called up, and 
told him to sit with me, and send for you as soon 
as ever it was light. For, said I, one's own rela* 
tions must surely be better than this ! " 

Hannah and Kosina now quietly entered the 
room. " Who's there ? " cried Mrs. Parkinson. 
"Is that you, Hannah? I'm glad to see you. 
But where's Kosina? where's the child? " 

Eosina bent over her and kidsed her. She 
returned the kiss with some emotion. "So you 
have come back to Park Place at last, Eosina. 
Why did you ever leave me ? " 

Eosina turned away her head. 

" What a poor return that was," pursued her 
aunt, " for all that I had done for you I You little 
thought, when you set off in that ungratefal way, 
how we should next meet! Well, don't cry; 
I've forgiven you now^ and I hope you won't leave 
Park Place any more." 

Mrs. Parkinson's spasms now became so violent 
as to prevent her speaking. Mr. Parkinson signed 
to his nieces to accompany him down-:8tairs, but, 
as Eosina's hand was convulsively held by her 
aunt, only Hannah obeyed him. *^Thia is the 
way she is in, sometimes," whispered he, as he 
closed the door carefully. " The best way will be 
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for 70a to nurse in turn, and dinner has now been 
waiting some time.'' 

Hannah sat down to table with her unde^ who, 
after reminding her she had had a long journey, 
and observing, with a sigh, that starving herself 
would do poor Mrs, Parkinson no good, seemed 
disposed to apply the latter remark to himself. 
After making a tolerable meal and taking an extra 
glass of wine^ he chatted a little with Hannah, 
and presently fell asleep ; leaving her to contem- 
plate the rather unattractive fdll-length portraits 
of her grand&ther and grandmother on the oppo- 
site wall. 

In spite of good advice and kind nursing, Mrs. 
Parkinson continued to grow worse and Worse. 
She saw her lawyer and Dr. Pennington ; received 
the Holy Communion with her family, became 
insensible, and, on the third day after her sister's 
arrival, expired without much apparent pain. 

Among her immediate family pity did almost 
the work of affection. Tears were sincerely shed ; 
but they were for. her rather than themselves, and 
if their sorrow was of the kind which soon admits 
of alleviation, the fault was not in their want of 
sensibility, but in her want of attaching qualities. 

Soon after the funeral^ it began to be rumoured 
in the neighbourhood that the Wellfords were 
going to remain at Park Place. Mrs. Trotter lifted 
up her hands and eyes, and wondered what poor 
dear Mrs. Parkinson would have thought of it. 
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oonld she have foreseen their fastening themselyes 
on poor, easy Mr. Parkinson ; but Mrs. Trotter 
soon found she stood alone in her opinion. TSon& 
seemed to feel Mrs. Parkinson a great loss ; none 
seemed to think Mr. Parkinson would be inconsol- 
able; and it was shortly ascertained that the 
Wellf<»ds had been well provided for by Mrs. 
Parkinson, and would remain at Park Place at her 
express wish. To think and speak well of the 
Wellfords, therefore, became the order of the day. 
Mrs. Parkinson's waywardness had characterized 
her to the last. She had left moderate legacies to 
her nephews, and the niece who had never offended 
her ; but the bulk of her fortune to Bosina, on 
condition that she lived at Park Place till of age, 
or married with her uncle's consent. She had 
verbally expressed her belief that Mr. Parkinson 
would never get over her loss, and her hope that 
Kate would never leave him; and when Mrs. 
Wellford leanit the terms on which Eosina's 
fortune depended, she gave up all intention of 
permanently leaving Park Place, 
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CHAPTER XXII 

Matthew, who came down to the funeral, saw 
his uncle for the first time, and they were mutually 
pleased with each other. On the evening after the 
will had been read, Hannah and Eosina accom- 
panied their brother in a walk through the grounds. 
They were all very serious. 

" To think," exclaimed Matthew, stopping short, 
*' to think of our being here ! And of my aunt's 
death, and the unexpected way in which things 
are brought about ! Our prospects in life entirely 
changed in the course of a fortnight ! My mother 
restored to the home of her childhood I Harry and 
myself afforded a fair start in life ; and you, Rosy, 
an heiress ! " 

" I cannot bear to think," said Rosina, " that 
my aunt should have made such a difference 
between us. Certainly she must have loved me 
more than I supposed, and a good deal more, I am 
afraid^ than I loved her. The youngest, too ! and 
the very one who caused the breach between the 

families 1 I wish I were of age now, that ^But 

it will make no difference. We shall be just the 
same as ever." 
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"Don't fancy that, Kosy. It will make no 
difference in our affection, but you will not be the 



same as ever." 



" What 1 can you suppose 



^^ 



" Not that you will give yourself airs and plume 
yourself on being the richest No, Eosy j but, in 
spite of your integrity and goodness of heart, there 
will be a change. Mark, I do not say it will 
necessarily be a change for the worse ; but, never- 
theless, you will and must alter. Instead of being 
the youngest of a family brought up in indigence, 
and grateful for the good-natured notice of others 
better off, though not better educated^ you will now 
be the person of most«consideration in Park Place; 
you will be my uncle's favourite ; the servants will 
look up to you, visitors will flatter you, and my 
mothei^ will exercise less control over you." 

" Yet, I am persuaded," said Hannah warmly, 
" that Bosina will not change." 

"Then,'* pursued Matthew, "you will have 
scores of admirers.'' 

"I hope not," cried Bosina, to whose inexpe- 
rience the result seemed not improbable. " They 
will not be worth having, if they only admire my 
legacy." 

"But, without their necessarily being merce- 
nary," said Matthew, " you will now be more in 
the way of being seen and admired. I don't say 
that to see you is to admire you, but no one can 
be admired without being seen." 
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" I am very glad," said Bosina, " that my pros- 
pects changed no earlier. A twelvemonth ago, I 
really do believe, Matthew, that a fortune might 
have done me all the harm which you think it will 
do. I was very young and inexperienced, you 
know, and rather — vain and so on ; but I am very 
different now.^' 

*' Are you? " said Matthew smiling. 

" Am I not, Hannah ? You, and mamma, and 
Mr. Russell, know that I am not nearly so giddy 
as I used to be. I am very much altered 
indeed." 

" You look very pretty in black," said Matthew. 

" Nonsense ! Now, do believe, Matthew, that I 
am altered." 

"Are you conscious of having been so very 
disagreeable before ? " 

" Disagreeable or not, I used to be very silly." 

" Especially about last August, when Lewis 
Pennington was with us* I thought you were then 
very silly indeed." 

^^ Last August was very pleasant, altogether,'* 
said Rosina. " I wonder if we shall ever have so 
pleasant a summer again ? " 

" However pleasant a summer you may havej 
rely on it, you will always be fond of looking back 
to old times at Summerfield ; and the farther you 
get from them, the fonder you will be of recalling 
them." 

Here they all three sat down on a rustic seat, 
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and Hannah repeated some pretty lines hj Joanna 
Baillie, which run thus : — 

At lowest' ebb, man's thoughts are oft elated. 

He knows not that the present struggle 

Of active virtue, and the war 

She bravely holds with present ill 

Sustained by hope, does with the skiU 
Of some concealed and happy juggle 
Become itself the good which yet seems distant far. 

Thus, when our lamp of fortune bums 

With brightest ray, our mind returns 

A recollection, fondly bent 
On those our happiest hours, in humble dwelling spent 

As soon as decorum permitted, all the neighbour- 
hood were eager to pay their respects at Park 
Place, and form their own opinion of the Wellfords. 
Intercourse had already been renewed with the 
Penningtons, who were early friends of Mrs. Well- 
ford, as well as relatives of her hushand. Painful 
memories at first overcame her, but they were soon 
conquered, and she was able to see and hear her 
old friends again with unfeigned pleasure. Hannah 
looked with interest at the father of Lewis, the 
friend of her own father, and of Mr. Russell. He 
was, as Mrs. Parkinson had once called him, 
" stout and red-faced, with the same high spirits 
as ever,^^ but the latter were curbed ; and his florid 
complexion seemed the result of robust health and 
exposure to the open air rather than of high Uving. 
Mrs. Pennington appeared a woman whom to know 
must be to love ; and Mariaune, the only grown-up 
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daaghter at home, . was pleasant, though not 
pretty. 

As Mrs. Wellford had quitted Summerfield, 
without making any preparations for permanently 
leaving it, it now became necessary for her to return 
and arrange her affairs. She proposed, therefore, 
to take Hannah with her, leaving Bosina with her 
uncle. 

The day before the journey the sisters called at 
the rectory, a most respectable old red-brick man-* 
sion, with stone dressings, in the midst of an 
old-fashioned garden. They were shown into 
Mrs. Pennington's morning-room, a large, cheerful, 
irregular -shaped apartment, with lofty carved 
ceiling and mantelpiece, and bay-windows. This 
room, which Mrs. Parkinson had always detested 
for being kept in a horrible litter, had yet a tidy 
untidyness ; though as many books were on the 
tables as on the shelves, the piano-forte was oftener 
left open than shut^ and the portfolios of drawings 
and prints gaped from evident repletion. Here the 
sisters found Mademoiselle Mackau engaged with 
the two youngest Penningtons. 

Mademoiselle, with her brilliant black eyes and 
white teeth, graceful carriage and vivacious man- 
ners, was generally allowed to be a charming 
person. She received the Wellfords, especially 
Bosina, with delight. 

" Que V0U8 ites prodigieusement grandie 1 " ex- 
claimed she. " I could hardly believe my eyes 
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when I saw you at church. Ah, you were a 
naughty girl, when — NHmporte, Don't let us 
rake up old grievances, as the doctor says ! " 

As she gaily laughed, the doctor himself entered; 
Mrs. Pennington was out. 

^^ Ah," said he, " the pleasant looks of you two 
nice young ladies restore me to good*humour ; but 
I have just been scolding that incorrigible bird- 
nester, Joe Payne. Pray, does your Summerfield 
churchwarden offer fourpence a dozen for tomtits' 
heads?" 

Hannah laughed, and said, not that she was 
aware of. 

"Well, I hope he does not. Here, the poor 
little wretches are classed among yermin, and a 
reward has been offered for their extirpation, time 
immemorial. It's all on a mistaken principle; 
birds do more good than harm ; they destroy more 
insect than vegetable life. Joe Payne had two 
shillings-worth of their harmless scalps in his hat. 
Where's Marianne ? " 

" Eunning in from the garden now, Papa," said 
Clara from the window. 

"When do you return to Summerfield, Miss 
Wellford?" 

" To-morrow, sir." 

" Do you regret the exchange of Summerfield 
for Stoke Barton ? " 

**Tes, I certainly do: it stands in a much 
prettier country : it is hilly, whereas this is flat. 
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Besides, we shall henceforth be a divided family, 
Harry is at Hexley, and Matthew will probably 
settle there or in Summerfield." 

*< Yon might as well reckon on always keeping th& 
swallows as keeping your brothers. And surely 
we have better society than you can have there?" 

^* Exclusive of this house," replied Hannah, 
smiling, " I do* not think this neighbourhood caa 
boast any advantage over us." 

*^ Why, who have you but Kussell?" 

*' Well, he is a host in himselt" 

** So am I, perhaps," said the doctor, laughing. 
" Here comes Marianne. Well, Marianne, what 
have you there?" 

''Papa," said Marianne, as soon as she had 
greeted her friends, "do look at this lovely 
fungus." 

" Agaric, my dear — agaricus odorits. Don't you 
perceive its fragrant smell?" 

*' Like heliotrope ; it has quite scented my 
fingers. Or like bitter almonds. I found it in 
the birch-wood, among the fallen leaves." 

♦' Lay it aside, my dear, in the museum. I will 
look at it by-and-by." 

" The museum ! " repeated Hannah with sur-. 
prise. 

'* Oh yes, a very famous one ! Would you like 
to see it ? I will show it to you with pleasure, 
for I am the curator. We have a regularly 
organized natural history society among us. One. 
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is professor of ornithology, another of botanj, and 
80 forth ; and Lewis is onr travelling corre- 
spondent We read lectures in rotation, once a 
month. Mademoiselle is secretary, and takes the 
minutes." 

'^Is this the museum?" said Hannah, with a 
little disappointment, as she found herseK in a 
small room^ or rather closet, with numerous boxes 
ranged on shelves, and an old deal table spread with 
varieties of what looked very much like rubbish. 

" What did you expect?" said Marianne, laugh- 
ing. " A second British Museum ? We are nata- 
ralists, not collectors," said she with some dignity. 
The world is our museum." 

Then she proceeded to display and eulogize 
numerous specimens and samples, some of which, 
such as stalactytes and stalagmites &om Anti- 
paros, had been contributed by Lewis; and this 
led to a long and interesting colloquy on that 
young gentleman's travels and adventures, which 
had very little reference to any branch of natural 
history. On returning from the museum, they 
found Mrs. Pennington in her room, and had half- 
an-hour's chat with her before they concluded 
their visit. 

Poor Mr. Russell! After manftdly enduring 
twenty-four hours of suspense before he thought 
himself justified in intruding on the inmates of 
the White Cottage, he learnt, for his reward, on 
presenting himself there, that they had flown 1 
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'*Gone?" repented he, hardly able to convince 
himself of anything so unexpected and unlikely, 
"When and how did they go? When are they 
to return ?" 

"They've gone for good, I think, Sir," said 
Susan consolingly. " Miss Hannah has left you 
a letter." 

"'Pray give it me," cried he, much perturbed ; 
and as soon as he obtained it, he walked off to the 
arbour and tore the note open. It merely men* 
tioned the reason for the sudden departure, aud 
apologized for hasty writing, adding a hope that 
they should all return soon to Summerfield. Mr. 
Bussell sighed, and read it again and agaip. It 
was the first he had ever received from Hannah, 
and he fancied she had been a little puzzled how 
to begin it. The word "dear" had been erased, 
and the note abruptly opened with, " You will be 
surprised to learn the cause of our sudden depar- 
ture." It afforded subject for speculation whether 
she had meant to write " dear sir," or " dear Mr. 
Bussell." Surely their old and dear friendship 
would have made the latter quite simple I Would 
she have hesitated about it,, but for the explana- 
tion that had taken placed And did not her 
now shunning it betray a little consciousness that 
augured favourably for his cause ? 

These little speculations might divert Mr. Bus- 
sell's thoughts a few minutes as he walked home, 
but he soon regarded his position with anxiety and 

X 
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impatience. He could not intrude on a death-bed 
fioene bj preferring his suit, and was forced to 
content himself with hoping that Mrs. Parkinson 
would soon recover, and dispense with the attend- 
ance of her relatives. Meanwhile, he called daily 
at the cottage, to learn whether Susan had heard 
any news, or received any instructions. 

Then Mr. Bussell saw Mrs. Parkinson's death 
announced in the Times^ and naturally inferred 
that the Wellfords would not return till after the 
funeral. He continued his daily inquiries, how- 
ever ; and, one day, Susan, with eyes as round as 
buttons, burst on him with the intelligence, — 

'^ O sir ! mistress is coming back to settle her 
affairs, and tiiey*re all going to live at Park 
Place !" 

^^ All ! *' exclaimed he, in dismay. His plans 
of happiness seemed thrown to the ground in an 
instant. 

''Here's the letter,'* continued Susan, drawing 
it forth from her pocket ; '^ Mistress and Miss 
Hannah are coming home in the cotxrse of a 
week." 

<< What do you say? Miss Hannah coming 
back? " cried he, scarcely knowing where he stood. 
He took the crumpled letter, and read aa follows : — 

'^ It is settled, Susan, that we are to remain in 
future at Park Place, but my mother will return 
to make what arrangements are necessary, towards 
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the end of the week ; therefore, be so good as to 
have everything in readiness for her. I shall 
accompany my mother, "but Miss Bosina will 
remain here," 

Mr. Russell walked home in rather an agitated 
frame of mind. It was comforting to know that 
Hannah would soon return ; but the possibility of 
a refusal, and the certainty that the family were 
about to quit Summerfield were not to be thought 
of with composure. " Scene of my happiest hours/' 
thought he^ as he looked down from his own gate 
on the rose-covered cottage, " what will you be to 
me when they are gone? " 

With a very full heart he wrote to Hannah; 
and Mr. Eufisell eould put things very forcibly 
and speak very warmly on paper. He felt relieved 
when the letter was posted ; then grew anxious to 
know whether she would answer it. She did not, 
and he cOuld only sigh impatiently and await her 
return. 

Mr. Bussell had often occupied the thoughts of 
both mother and daughter, but his name had 
scarcely passed between them since they quitted 
Summerfield. Their journey afforded them an 
opportunity of entering on the subject. 

"I hope, my dear Hannah," said Mrs. Well- 
ford, when they had quitted the environs of Stoke 
Barton, " that you have by this tiiptie been able to* 
make up your mind about Mr. Bussell*" 

x2 
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^'I have, mamma," said Hannah. ^' I think I 
now understand my own feelings perfectly." 

" And what do they tell yon, my love ? " 

" That — ^that I could be very happy — " 

"As his wife? My dear Hannah, I rejoice to 
hear it I But are you quite sure " 

*'Tes, mother," said Hannah, in a low but firm 
voice, " I am quite sure. I did not know," added 
she, after a pause, " how I felt for Mr. Russell, 
till I was separated from him. In London, I 
missed him continually ; there was no one to 
draw beautiful and unexpected inferences from 
new and striking objects, as he did; nor to 
whom to address a remark or question not utterly 
commonplace, with the hope of being understood. 
Still, I only regretted him then as a delightfiil 
friend." 

" But now, Hannah^ " 

" Ah," said she, suddenly colouring, " you don't 
know how he writes I " 

"I can easily believe it, though," said Mrs. 
Wellford, amused. " It is one of the things I am 
quite ready to take upon credit." 
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CHAPTER XXm. 



They had scarcely been a quarter of an hour at 
home, and Mrs. Wellfoxd was busilj engaged in 
her own room, when Hannah, who was packing 
Bosina's music in the parlour, looked up on hearing 
Susan announce Mr. Bussell. His hurried, half- 
fearfal glance as their eyes met, was answered by 
a blush, a smile, so soft that he was sure they be-* 
tokened no chilling disappointment of his wishes. 

'* Hannah ! " cried he, as soon as the door closed. 
There was always something inexpressibly soft and 
musical in his utterance of that name. He loved 
to dwell on it with the lingering emphasis of an 
Italian. What he said, or how he said it, perhaps 
neither of them could have told half-an-hour after- 
wards, for emotion sometimes embarrasses memory; 
but it sufficed for perfect mutual understanding of 
their present and future relations. When Mrs. 
Wellford came in, which was not for a full hour, 
he started up and claimed from her a mother's con- 
gratulations. Her eyes glistened, but not with 
painful tears ; and the little party drew round the 
tea-table with very enviable feelings* Mr. Bussell 
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could now listen with interest to all that had re- 
cently passed at Park Place, and express more 
concern for Mrs. Parkinson than he probably would 
have done had he known more of her character. 
As for the distinction she had made between the 
sisters, he heard of it with perfect composure ; and 
Mrs. Wellford*s leaving Summerfield was' now to 
be regretted as a loss, but not viewed with despair. 
The evening flew away on noiseless wings; and 
when Mr. Eussell left the White Cottage, he was 
almost thankful to be alone, that he might realize 
what seemed like a dream. How distinctly gleamed 
the White Cottage, as he paused to look down on 
it ! What a treasure to him it contained I He 
went to bed, but not to sleep ; while Hannah's 
midnight musings may be supposed equally sweet 
and unalloyed, if less glowing, 

** TUl, like a Bhutting flower, her senses dose^ 
And on her lies the beauty of repose.'* * 

When Mrs. Wellford, fluttering with motherly 
affection, had confided to Lady Worral the im- 
portant engagement that had taken place, the old 
lady instantly sent for Hannah, that she might 
felicitate her on the spot. 

'^ This is blessed news, Hannah I " said she^ 
kissing her. " You are worthy of Mr. Bussell, and 
he of you, which is saying a great deal. The 
vicarage will again be to me what it was in your 

* Bobert Montgomeiy. 
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father's time ; and let me tell you, your prospects 
of comfort there are vastly superior to what your 
mother's, were. The house is in exceeding good 
repair^ and well furnished ; you will marry with 
the approbation of your own family, and settle 
among your old friends. Tou will drop in on me 
during the long evenings, and be all to me your 
mother was. And — and I'll be all to you I was 
to her ! Not quite, though, for I am purblind and 
feeble, and canH walk about as I did formerly. 
But, Hannah, TU tell you what I'm thinking of. 
I'll have a little gate made in the park-paling 
just opposite the vicarage ; that will make a nice 
short cut, and be very handy for both of us. Yes, 
I'll have a little eate, and we wiU each have a 
key." 

Mrs. Wellford's time was fully occupied in 
endeavouring to dispose of her cottage for the 
remainder of the lease, taking an inventory of ftir^ 
niture and iSxtures, packing up clothes and books, 
giving away sundry articles of household use to 
her poor neighbours, and paying them farewell 
visits. Hannah, meanwhile, was wandering with 
Mr. Bussell through the pleasant lanes and pas- 
tures of Summerfield ; her soft countenance again 
wearing that smile of timid happiness which had 
so often given him the heart-ache when he met her 
walking with Huntley. " Si, cib si puo I Nfe 
somma pace, nh somma inquietudine possono du- 
rare quaggiit I " Assured that their affections and 
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interests were now inseparable, he displayed a 
cheerfulness in looks and manner widely differing 
from his accustomed composed seriousness. 

Ten days quickly passed. At the end of that 
time, Mrs. Wellford, having let her cottage fur- 
nished to Lieutenant Greenway, her old friend's 
brother, proposed returning to Park Place. Many 
tears were shed by Susan, who was consoled, how- 
eyer, by having been, as it were, let with the house 
to the good-humoured Lieutenant and his wife- 
glad to find a valuable country-servant on the 
premises. Sincere regrets were expressed by the 
cottagers, when Mrs^ Wellford and Hannah took 
leave of them ; but these, too, were assuaged by 
the hint, that Miss Hannah would eventually re- 
turn, to remain in Summerfield for good; a very 
comprehensive phrase, which, in this case, was 
likely to promise no more than would be verified. 
Lady WorraVs and Mr. Russell's regrets found no 
readier consolation than in the same prospect; 
and as they felt very much alike on the subject, 
though in very different degrees, they arranged to 
drink tea with one another, and lament their com* 
mon loss. Consequently, when Mrs. Wellford, 
towards the end of their journey, observed rather 
more sentimentally than was her wont, " Poor Mr* 
Kussell 1 1 dare say he is rather low by this time.'* 

" O no I " leplied Hannah, smiling, " Lady 
Worral is sweetening his tea to his content, and 
giving him double-allowance of cream." 
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Mr. Parkinson was recovering his spirits **a8 
well as could be expected ;" that is to say, he read 
the papers, talked to his bailiff, rode over the estate, 
and occasionally hummed a little tune as he put on 
his slippers. He still assumed a grave, thought* 
ful face, and sighed, when he spoke of " poor Mrs. 
Parkinson.'^ He continued to call her " poor Mrs. 
Parkinson " all his life, but he gradually aban- 
doned the sigh« 

Mr. Parkinson, indeed, required a companion of 
some sort, to talk to him, enliven him, and even to 
scold him, if nothing better was to be. had. He 
would have missed Mrs. Parkinson much more, but 
for her own wise provision for his comfort ; as it 
was, the Wellfords supplied her place as well as 
a wife's place can ever be filled ; and he bought 
Eosina a pretty horse, that she might accompany 
him on his rides. 

Mr. Parkinson was duly informed by Mrs. 
Wellford of Hannah's engagement, and seemed 
rather taken by surprise; however, he expressed 
his sincere pleasure, and begged that Mr. Bussell 
might be invited to Park Place. Of course the 
engaged parties corresponded, and Mr. Bussell, as 
has been hinted, could write very much to the 
purpose ; but Hannah had not the pen of a ready 
writer, and he thought her answers rather meagre 
and constrained. This only made him the more 
anxious to put an end to the necessity of their 
corresponding at all; therefore, as soon as he 
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could obtain a supply for one Sunday, he resolved 
to take a parson's fortnight. A friend oflFered him a 
horse, on which he meant to perform the journey. 
" Hannah seems quite satisfied with the 
arrangement," said Rosina, laughing, after telling 
her mother of it. 

*^ Why should she not? " inquired Mrs. Wellford. 

" Oh, mamma 1 Mr. Russell is one of the best 
creatures in the world, hut only think of a lover 
voluntarily travelling twice as slowly as he need. 
He ought to. wish to fly * swift as the sparkle of a 
glancing star ! ' " 

*' You are too hard on him ; he is not pressed 
for time, and will have the opportunity of admiring 
the beauty of the country." 

*' Yes," said Rosina with a smile, ** 1 fancy I 
see him halting on the brow of a hill, to look 
about him and inhale 

" The luxury of unexpected sweete." 

She told Marianne that Mr. Russell was a 
person whom it was impossible not to like, only 
somewhat too staid and sedate. On the day after 
his arrival, she hastened to beg her dear friend to 
forget what she had said to his prejudice, since 
Mr. Russell in love proved quite another man 
from Mr. Russell out of it. He was as gay and 
as mirthful as possible : she had lent Hannah her 
horse, and they had gone out riding together. 

After a chat of some duration, Marianne accom-* 
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{^anied ter friend to the. gate, and liad just watched 
her out of sight, when the sound of approaching 
wheels in the opposite direction made her speedily 
retreat; not, however, without glancing to see 
who was coming; when, to her surprise and 
delight, she saw Lewis's face through the dusty 
glass of an old yellow fly. 

. She flew into the house, crying, "Here's 
Lewis ! " — ^words which were eagerly caught up 
by her two elder sisters, who were now at home. 
Lightly as she had flown over the lawn, however, 
Lewis was on the steps almost as soon as herself, 
and caught her in his arms, exclaiming, "My 
dear little sister! " 

His father, mother, and the whole family had 
collected from various quarters. After much salu- 
tation and felicitation, he accompanied them into 
his mother's sitting-room. 

" * Sweet, sweet home I ' " cried he, looking 
round him with delight. 

" Why did not you tell ns to expect you, my 
dear boy ? " said his mother, still holding his hand. 

** Simply because my plans were hot. decided on 
till I found I could reach you quicker than the news." 

** How sunburnt he is ! " cried Isabella. 

" He looks uncommonly well," said Dr. Pen- 
nington. " How far did you go, Lewis ? " 

" Only to Athens, sir ; and there, oddly enough, 
I fell in with the Wentworths, and we went to 
the Parthenon together, which made it very 
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pleasant. Coming home, I fell in mth Ned 
Fishlake, near Terracina. Only think of his 
etting 80 far 1 He used to be always wishing to 
* coach a man daring the long/ and now, it seems, 
his torn has come to be coached. There does 
not seem much retrenchment going on now among 
the Wentworths ; they are spending money very 
freely, and there is an odd little Grerman baron 
going about everywhere with Louisa. Where's 
George ? " 

^' He has gone with Eosina/' began Marianne. 
" Oh Lewis, such news I who do you think is 
living at Park Place?'' 

" Who? " said Lewis, changing colour. 

"Eosinal" 

'*No?" 

" There was a start for you I " cried Isabella, 
laughing and looking at her father. 

" Yes, indeed I '' continued Marianne. " Mrs. 
Parkinson died, and left her a fortune. Are you 
not surprised?" 

" Very much,'* said Lewis, looking grave. 

" And she is the prettiest girl in the county," 
said Sophy ; ^' that will be a good speculation for 
you now.*' 

" A good whatf'* said he, manifestly hurt 

" Oh, nonsense I Sophy was not in earnest," 
said Marianne. ** Only think ; if you had come 
five minutes sooner you would have met Bosina 
here. Are you not sorry you did not ? " 
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" No." 

" Ah ! I can hardly believe you. And, another 
thing I Hannah is going to marry Mr. Russell." 

" Is she?" cried Lewis, with a joyful start. " That 
is good news, indeed I Is she at Park Place? " 

" Tes, and Mr. Russell too. Mrs. Wellford 
lives there now." 

" What changes I " exclaimed he. " Why did 
you not write me word? " 

" Our letters must be lying at some paste 
restanteJ*^ 

" Very likely. How came Mrs. Parkinson to 
make up matters with her sister? " 

" Oh, that was through Hannah's intervention, 
I think," said Mrs. Pennington, ** when she was 
in London." 

" Hannah in London ? " 

" Yes, with that blind old lady—" 

" Whom can you mean ? " 

** Lady Worral," said Marianne. 

" Poor Lady Worral I So she is blind ? " 

" Not now ; she was couched. But, Lewis, do 
talk about yourself; we want to hear something 
of your travels." 

" Oh, I've nothing to tell," said he absently. 

"Nothing to tell?" repeated the Doctor. 
" Why, now, here's a fellow has been from Dan 
to Beersheba, and tells you 'tis all barren I 

" Tet tUrougli the world the blade has been, 
To see whateyer could be seen.** 
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" He's tired and hungry, now," interposed his 
kind mothet. " It will all come out by-and-by." 

" Oh, here is Clara ! " cried Lewis, starting 
up, as his youngest sister entered, followed by 
Mademoiselle Mackau. " How are you, my little 
girl ? Ah, Mademcnselle I " 

According to his custom, he began to address 
absurd compliments to her in absurd French, to 
which she responded with all the polish and 
vivacity of a Parisian. Marianne despaired of his 
again speaking of anything seriously; but the 
dressing-bell dispersed the family, and when they 
reassembled, Lewis began in earnest to give an 
account of his travels. He had few adventures 
indeed, to relate, but many impressions; few 
wonders of nature and art to describe that had not 
been described already; but many observations 
and inferences to draw from them, which his 
affectionate father and mother thought, argued 
great improvement in his powers of judgment and 
reflection. He had laughable little occurrences, 
too, to narrate for the amusement of his sisters, 
and many inquiries to make about what had been 
going on in his own family. 

" Well, Lewis," said Marianne, as they were 
parting for the night, *^ I suppose you will be 
ready to-morrow to pay your respects at Park 
Place?" 

" Time enough for that," said he carelessly. 
" They don't know yet that I am at home." 
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She looked earnestly in his face, but it told no 
tales. 

" And pray, Lewis," said the Doctor, when the 
door had closed on the female portion of the 
family, " what views and intentions have you 
brought home with you? What is to be your 
object in life ? " 

" I mean to be very sober and industrious, 
father; to read hard and keep my terms." 

" I am heartily glad to hear it, my son : yon 
have been long enough idle." 

** Yes, sir, but I trust my time has not been 
altogether wasted, I hope, for instance, that I 
have not trod classic ground unprofitably . I hope, 
my dear father, you will find I have lost none of 
my love for home, nor acquired any disrelish for 
regular business-habits and close professional 
study. I should deserve " 

** Pshaw ! your modestly expressed Jwpes^ 
Lewis, sound mightily like expectations. I hope 
you will answer mine. Let me tell you they are 
placed rather high^ You distinguished yourself 
at Oxford, and, I trust, will distinguish yourself 
at the bar ; but you are an idle fellow, you know 
you are, and I shan't be surprised if it all goes oflf 
in smoke." 

" No, indeed, sir, I shall begin hard reading to- 



morrow." 



** Very well ; I am glad to hear it," 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



As resolutions made over night are frequently 
changed the next morning, Lewis and Marianne 
took their way together to Park Place. They 
began by talking of their sister Isabella's engage- 
ment to Dr. KnoUys, which Lewis thought un- 
reasonably protracted. 

'^ No doubt, inconsideration is a blameable 
thing," said he ; " but there is too much pru- 
dential calculation in the present day. As long 
as people are resolved to wait till they have 
secured so many hundreds or thousands a-year, 
they will never marry for love." 

" There is much truth in what you say," 
returned Marianne; **but, my dear Lewis, you 
are so very romantic I " 

'' I am what some people call romantic," said 
he, "and I wish some other people who have 
certainly never studied John Foster's essay on that 
subject, were a little more so. If ever I marry, 
Marianne (of which, by-the-bye, there is very litde 
chance), it shall be to some one who has known 
narrow circumstances, who has not nursed expen- 
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fiive habits till they take the place of warm affec- 
tions ; who can endure little trials and privations for 
the sake of others, and love her qniet home ihore 
dearly than if it were an Armida's palace." 

** I wish," said Marianne, gently, after a panse^ 
" I could have a little peep into what is passing 
in your mind." 

" Why, do not you know it already ?" said he, 
colouring. 

" On every subject but one." 

" Marianne," said he, " I will not affect to 
misunderstand you. You suspect me of an attach- 
ment to Bosina Wellford. I was attached; but 
my affection was not returned, and I am so no 
longer." 

• " But, dear Lewis," said Marianne, eagerly, 
"surely there must have been some misunder- 
standing." 

" Oh, pardon me," interrupted he quickly, " she 
put it quite beyond doubt." 

" Well, you surprise and disappoint me." 

" As she did «?i6." 

" It seems to me quite impossible for any one to 
be indifferent to you, when you really try to 
please." 

" That is because you happen to be one of the 
most affectionate little sisters in the world." 

" But, indeed," she continued, " I do think you 
must have been mistaken, or that Bosina thinks 
more favourably of you now than she did then." 

" Whatever she may think of me,** said Lewis, 

T 
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slightly contracting hb brow, " I shall not enter 
the lists again. I shall always think of her 'witb 
affectionate interest, but nothing more. Don*t Jet 
ns say any more about it — of coarse it is not a 
pleasant subject I shall be glad wh^oi the first 
▼isit is over — ^it unsettles me while it impends. 
As soon as it is got over, I shall set to work and 
read diligently; for I am going to be a great 
lawyer." 

" Ah I Tm so sorry J There's no need." 
" Every man ought to have a profession." 
There were carriages at the portico of Park 
Place. Sir Bobert Bosanquet and the Sewards 
were calling, and Mr» James Parkinson was staying 
in the house. These young men were clustered 
round Bosina when the Penningtons were an- 
nounced. 

^' Lewis I " cried Mr. Bussell, with pleasure and 
surprise. '* Lewis I" echoed Mrs. Wellford and 
Hannah, with smiles of welcome. Bosina's cheek 
and brow were suffused with a painful blush. As 
their eyes and hands met, she said something about 
unexpected pleasure, and felt foolish and confused. 
" Every one must see I am blushing/' thought 
poor Bosina. " They will ridicule me, and Lewis 
will despise me." 

To prevent being ridiculed or despised, she did 
just what she ought not, and chatted and laughed 
with the Miss Sewards and their brother, when 
the natiural and proper thing would have been to 
ahow a little attention to the new comer, and listen 
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with unaffected pleasure to his remarks, Aa 
usually happens when we play an assumed cha^ 
racter, she carried it too far ; andLewis, displeased 
with her conduct and her companions, addressed 
himself to Mrs. Wellford, and when her attention 
was drawn off, he went up to Hannah, who was just 
then standing in the recess of a bow-window. 

*^Who would have thought^ Hannah," said he 
cheerfully, '^ of all that has happened since we last 
met?" 

" Who, indeed ! " echoed Hannah^ recalling much 
more than Lewis, knew. 

" It seems like a dream," said he, " to find you 
at Park Place. I shall henceforth have totally 
different associations with the house, and connect 
pleasing and enlivening ideas with what was for- 
merly unattractive. As yet, though, it does not 
boast to me of the associations of Summerfield." 

'^ Nor to me," said Hannah softly, " though I say 
so as seldom as possible, because my dear uncle is 
so excessively kind to us." 

" But you," said Lewis, also lowering his tone, 
" have the prospect of returning to Summerfield. 
Dear Hannah ! I need not say how glad I am ; 
it was always my wish ; I foresaw it. I foresaw 
how admirably you were adapted for each other ! 
You will be the ministering angel of Summerfield, 
and Eussell the happiest of men. But has Eosina 
no regrets?" 

" She thinks she has," said Hannah, smiling; 
** but I think she would much more regret, now, 

y2 
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to leave Paxk-Flace. Her mind is more Tersatlle. 
Besides, she was always attached to this neigh- 
bourhood." 

^' Indeed ? Sorely her recollections of Park 
Place could not be veiy pleasant." 
. ^' But her recollections of the rectory were. 
You forget how much she was with your family, 
ajid how much she owed to it'' 
. '* I should have thought," said he, ^' that tiie 
associations of childhood were less dear than those 
of youth. By the bye, I had a singular rencontre 
at Dover ;" — he glanced hastily round, and seeing 
no one within earshot but Mr. Bussell, who was 
approaching them, '' Who should I meet," said he 
in a subdued, eager tone, ^* stepping into the Calais 
steam-packet, but Mr. Himtley and his sister 1" 

Hannah started, but did not change colour. 

"He looked thinner and graver," pursued Lewis, 
"than when at Summerfield, and both of them 
were in deep mourning. He told me they had lost 
their mother ; and, as his sister's health had suf- 
fered, he was taking her to the south of France." 

, « Poor Huntley I" exclaimed Mr. Eussell. "That 
speaks well for him, Hannah, does it not ?" 

" Yes," said Hannah, " I am pleased ; I am 
thankful to hear it." 

" Pleased and thankful Miss Huntley should be 
ill?" cried Lewis. "What can yoube thinking of?" 

" Not pleased she should be ill," said Mr. Bussell, 
omiling, '^but that her brother should take such 
kind measures for the restoration of her health." 
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" What was there in that?*' said Lewis. *' He 
was going too. He told me he expected to find 
some capital studies in Auvergne." 

They were silent. 

" ]^s Huntley is a lady-like gurl/' lesumed hel 

" Very," said Hannah* 

" Why, where on earth did you ever se^ her ?'^ 
cried he. 

** Oh, — she was staying at our house." 

'^ Indeed !" cried Lewis, casting a qtiiek appre- 
hensive glance at Eosina. 

** Tes^-^when her brother was ill.** 

"HI! AtSummerfield?"saidhe. 

" He had a brain-feyer," interposed Mr. Russell, 
*^ and his sister came down to nurse him. Did I 
hear you met the Wentworths somewhere ?" 

The departure of Sir Bobert Bosanquet and the 
other visitors here broke up the conversation, which 
afterwards became general. 

'^ Well, Lewis I " said Marianne, as they walked 
home. 

^' Well, Marianne ! '' said he. 

*< Do you not begin to waver, now that you 
have seen Sosina again ? " 

" No," replied Lewis ; " she is no prettier than 
she was before ; and I am sorry to see she has 
grown aflfected." 

^' Oh, Lewis I when she blushed so painfiilly 
on seeing you ! " 

'' She might well do that,*' said he quickly, 
" wl)eH she remembered how we parted**' . ^ 
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" Well, I certainly could hot have believed you 
80 unforgiving." 

"/ unforgiving?'* cried Lewis. " That's the 
very last thing I am ! I forgave her long ago, 
out and out ; but I cannot forget. Say no more 
about it, Marianne — ^you will only injure the 
cause you mean to defend. Bosina and I can 
be perfectly happy without interfering with one 
another." 

This was spoken with a decision which forbade 
the renewal of the subject* 

After this, Lewis, in his solitary rides, used ofifcen 
to meet Bosina Hding with her uncle and James 
Parkinson ; but though it was enough to vex 4ny 
one to see a nice girl thus *' sprighted with a fool," 
his annoyance at her choice of a companion might 
not imply any desire to take his place. Once or 
twice, indeed, when her eyes seemed to say silently, 
" Won't you turn about with us?" he obeyed the 
mute invitation; and she afterwards observed to 
Hannah, with a stifled sigh, that Lewis was much 
improved-he was not nearly so boyish as he used 
to be at Summerfield. 

It was during one of these rides that Lewis, 
half angry with himself for yielding to temptation, 
found himself riding slowly beside Bosina, along 
a steep, shady lane, about a mile from Park Place, 
iMx, Parkinson riding in advance, and his nephew 
humming a surly tune in the rear, when Mr. 
Parkinson suddenly drew his rein before a groen 
B^'^g-gate, opening on a winding gravel patb^ 
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t>rettil7 planted with shrubfl, and addresfied Lewis, 
with — 

" A nice place, this, Mr. Pennington. Captain 
Ellicott has been obliged to give it up, because his 
wife is advised to try Nice ; and he wants me to 
buy it. I promised to go over it some day. What 
say you, Rosina, shall we do so now ? " 

*^ I should like it very much," said she. Lewis 
immediately unfastened the gate, and held it open 
for his companions. 

^* What a sweet place!*' exclaimed Bosina, as 
they rode up to the stone porch of a very pretty 
cottage omie^ with oriel windows smothered in 
roses. ' 

" A sweet place, indeed ! " echoed Lewis, 
springing from his horse, and lifting Bosina from 
hers before James Parkinson got his foot out of 
his stirrup. 

" What a fairy-like lawn, dotted with flower- 
beds! And oh, Lewis! what a beautiful mag- 
nolia ! " 

A sharp ring of the bell, given by Mr. Parkinson, 
had meanwhile brought out, in the first place, 
an aristocratic-looking Newfoundland dog; and, 
secondly, a very neat old woman, who received 
them with many curtsies, and then hurried forward 
to draw up the blinds. 

"Furnished, is it?" said James Parkinson, 
looking round. " Here's a harp," giving a twang 
at one of the strings. " This is a monstrous com- 
fortable easy-chair« I say, uncle, it's worth while 
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to buy the cottage for the sake of this chair. It 
turns about and wheels about like Jim Crow. Puts 
me in mind of some verses I leamt at school — 

« lliy throne, a diding oar, indebted to no wfaeela.* 

'' Oh, but this has wheels ; so it lan't quite appro- 
priate.*' 

*' What a sweet face ! " said Bosina, looking at 
a portrait against the wall. 

" Ah," said the old woman, " master painted that 
picture of mistress himself. There are some other 
paintings of his in the study. See here, sir," con- 
tinued she to Lewis, who had followed her into the 
adjoining room, '* what a beautiful likeness that is 
of our Nepttme 1 " 

** Well, that is something like a picture ! " cried 
James Parkinson, staring at it in admiration ; ^ but 
I think he has given him too much black. Here, 
boy, here — " and he began whistling for Neptune, 
that he might compare him with his picture. 

^' How many happy hours have been spent 
here I " said Kosina, looking thoughtfully around 
on the books and paintings. 
' " How many happy hours m'yht be spent here I** 
thought Lewis. 

" Did you know much of the Ellicotts ? " 

" Not much. They had not long been married, 
and lived very quietly. Mrs. Ellicott's delicate 
health precluded her from visiting. I used to see 
Captain Ellicott driving his wife about in a little 
low chaise, and he appeared a frank, pleasant man» 
They seemed very happy together." 
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** I say, Miss Wellford," interrupted James 
Parkinson, '^ don't you think this room wants a 
new carpet?" 

As they rode away from Elderton, Bosina and 
liewis severally thought how contentedly they 
could live in such a place^ '* the world forgetting, 
by the world forgot." 

The wedding-day now drew interestingly near. 
Before it arrived, however, Mr. James Parkinson 
tookhis leave. It promised to be a slowaffair ; he had 
pressing engagements. So he departed, and nobody 
expressed regret except his good-natured uncle. 
. A few days followed of deep, yet rather melan- 
choly enjoyment of each other's society by the 
mother and daughters, before Mr. Bussell's arrivals 
Then came Matthew and Harry, to make a delight- 
ful family re-union. Then Mr. Bussell, ** the hap- 
piest of men," and, at his special request and 
instance, his only near kinsman, Mr. Frank 
Bussell, the painter, to act as bridegroom's man. 
He was little and dark, and had what Bosina 
called an odd countenance, with a kind of French 
liveliness of manner, and quick, black eyes, that 
seemed equally on the look-out fbf the amusing 
and the picturesque. He made a pleasing impres- 
sion on the family circle waiting him. at breakfast, 
and, on his part, was struck with the beauty of the 
sisters, especially of Bosina, whose face, somehow, 
seemed familiar to him. 

" What makes you look so perplexed, Frank ? " 
said his kinsman to him, after breakfast, as he saw 
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him look towards Bosina^ and then pass his hand 
across his brow, as if to collect his thoughts. 

*' It is unaccountable,'* said Frank, addressing 
Hannah. " You say your sister has never been 
in town, and yet, I certainly — Q, now I have it ! 
—the * Cottage-girl ' at the British Institution — " 
and he stopped short. Sudden recollections oc- 
curred to him of Mr. BusselVs letters to him, and 
his letters to Mr. Bussell, on the Huntley question, 
and he knew not on what dangerous ground he 
might be treading. 

" Ah, yes ! it was my sister^s picture," said 
Hannah, *' I saw it there, too, and was as much 
surprised by it as you can be now to recognise the 
original. It was from a mere sketch, taken of her 
during the preceding summer." 

" It was most charmingly hit off," said Frank ; 
" I looked at it for hours." 

And, feeling the subject to be dangerous, he 
began to speculate why it was so, and whether 
Bosina were the young person on whose account 
Mr. Bussell had made such anxious inquiries* His 
thoughts on the subject were soon put to flight, for 
the younjg people were prepared to show him the 
grounds ; and as they gaily went off, Hannah, who 
fancied she had seen a troubled expression cross 
Mr. Bussell's face, turned to him and said, '' What 
gave you pain ? " 

■ ** Nothing," said he, recovering himself : " I was 
only anxious lest anything should be said which 
■^ight give you pain." 
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"Ah, cannot you trust me?" said she, very 
sweetly. 

'* Certainly I can ; only supposing that Hunt- 
ley " 

'* Were all that you and I, and his best friends 
could wish him, I could say to him like the faith* 
fol Indian woman, 'My husband's image stands 
between our hearts, and prevents mine from seeing 
thine ! ' " 

*' Hannah, on my soul, I believe you I " said he, 
fervently. 

Th6 auspicious day was as fine as heart could 
wish ; the bride looked her sweetest, and the bride- 
groom his happiest. Everything went off well ; 
the toilette, the ceremony, the breakfast, passed 
like a dream. Then came the rattling of wheels, 
the leave-takings, kisses, tears, smiles, — and lo I 

''The bridal is over; the guests are all gone, 
The bride's only sister sits weeping alone ; 
The wreath of white roses is torn from her brow. 
And the heart of the bridaamaid la deaolBid now." 



A very hearty fit of crying did Bosina indulge in, 
when locked into her own room — ^that room which 
was now to be only her room — ^that room, where 
dressing-gowns, combs, brushes, pins, trinket-boxes, 
silver paper, jewellers'-cotton, smelling-bottles, and 
all the toilette auxiliaries spoke intelligibly of the 
busy scene that had so speedily been succeeded 
by melancholy silence — ^where the glass at which 
Hannah had dressed, the chair on which Hannah 
had sat, still remained where she had left thexn, 
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but where Hannah would come no more. Who 
could tell what sorrows might happen, or eatl>- 
mate the hlank that would be daily, hourly felt ? 
Bosina^s tears streamed a&esh, till she recollected 
that her mother'0 loss was as great as her own, and 
that it was incumbent on her to s^ek her out, and 
cheer her up as well as she could. She knelt first, 
and breathed a heartfelt prayer for her sister^s wel- 
fare and happiness — then sought her mother. Poor 
Mrs. Wellford! she smiled gaily and spoke cheer* 
fully, to the utmost of her power ; but tears toouli 
start '' Oh, Mrs. Pennington, such a loss 1 " said 
she, putting her handkerchief to her eyes : and yet 
the darling wish of her heart had just been fiilfiUed. 
How feeble are we poor mortals, who cannot sap- 
port eren the burthen of our own gratified wishes ! 
When the young men had returned to their 
respective homes, Bosina began to feel the pressure 
of her loss. She was seuBible of a kind of creeping 
listlessness stealing over her, but she shook it off 
with all her might, and did her utmost to prevent 
her mother firom missing Hannah. As th^ were 
much alone together, she read aloud while Mrs. Well- 
ford worked, and found this an excellent method of 
turning the current of her thoughts. It struck her 
that now would be a good opportunity to commence 
that " regular course of reading " Mr. Bussell had 
so often recommended to her ; and, in pursuance of 
his advice, not merely to store her memory with 
fiicts, but to trace their tendency and consequences, 
^u this view, history assumed a new chai^ter to 
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her^ and no longer appeared a mere record of 
crimes. 

Meanwhile, scarcely a day passed without some 
communication with the rectory ; and though she 
saw little of Lewis, she had continual intercourse 
with his family. Consequently, though Lewis 
shut himself up most perseveringly with his law- 
books, he was incessantly hearing her spoken 
of by one or another. ^'How much Bosina's 
mind improves! " observed Mrs. Pennington. "tHer 
sprightliness \fi now tempered by reflection and good 
sense." " That jgirl's wit," responded the doctor, 
" reminds one of the householder in Holy Writ : she 
brings forth from the treasury of her mind things 
new and old." "Rosina is very anxious to be of 
service to the poor," remarked Marianne. ''She says 
she fears it will be long before the poor people here 
teU her their various little trials and troubles as 
freely as they did at Summerfield." ** Think of 
Bosina being deep in middle-age history I " said 
Sophy, laughing. " I found her in the midst of 
books and note-books." " Oh, she reads and re- 
flects too, more seriously than you would think,"^ 
said Isabella. " Flowers equally adorn the sur- 
face," said Marianne, *' but there is buried treasure 
underneath.'* 

These, and similar eulogiums, were heard by 
Lewis with weariness and irritation. " I suppose 
I may go on reading," said he one day to Marianne, 
''when you have rung all the changes on Bosina's 
perfections." 
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"Why, Lewis, you are not sorry, surely, that 
she should be amiable? " 

<< Of course not — I only beg to differ from the 
general opinion of her being perfection.'* 

" Nobody is that ; but, pray, what particular 
fault do you allude to just now?*' 

" Unfortunately it ia too common a fault to be 
particular,*' 

** What?" * 

" Giving encouragement to a puppy and a fool." 

** Mr^ James Parkinson? My dear Lewis, she 
cannot bear the man 1 " 

^' So it seems, by his name occurring to you 
directly." 

'^ That was only because he is the only person 
to whom those epithets apply." 

" I wish it were so." 

^^ But I can assure you, Rosina dislikes him. 
And Mrs. Wellford is very sorry the pheasajit- 
shooting has brought him back, because it hinders 
her going to Hannah." 

** If Bosina dislikes him, why does she accord 
him so much of her company?" 

<< Because he is her uncle's guest. She cannot 
let him see how disagreeable he is to her without 
vexing Mr. !^arkinson." 

^^ Just so : and, some of these days she will find 
she cannot show how disagreeable it will be to her 
to marry him, without vexing Mr. Parkinson." 

" Oh, nonsense ! You are laughing now, I 
knowl" 
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*'No, Tmnot/' 

That very afifcemooii Rosina called, and Mrs. 
Pennington said, " Stay with ns this evening, 
Bosina — 1 know you are not particularly fond of 
your guest ; and I will send word to Mrs. Wellford 
not to expect you." 

*^ Thank you," said Eosina cheerfully, " I shall 
be yery glad to stay ; but our guest, I rejoice to 
say, left us to-day, to assist in some private theatri- 
cals. Such a relief! When I have seen him day 
after day, occupying Hannah's. wonted seat, I have 
remembered the exclamation of the old king of the 
Gepidae, — * How dear is that place I— how detested 
that person ! ' " 

Mariaune gave Lewis an intelligent look, as 
much as to say, " You see I was right." He, 
without noticing it, observed, ^*The difference 
between the two must have been sensibly felt 
by you." 

" Even their silence," said Bosina, " was 
different ; hers, resulting from having plenty to 
think of, and his from having nothing to say. 
Judge, then, of the difference in their conversa- 
tion ! Of him, you might say, as Borneo did of 
Juliet, * he speaks^ yet he says nothing.^ " 

" Cleverly applied," said Dr. Pennington, 
laughing. 

The dinner was very pleasant, and the evening 
amusements were agreeably diversified by music 
and conversation. A servant was sent for Bosina 
of aIavpti and Lewis attended her home. It wa^ 
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a fine starlight night. She asked him the names 
of several stars, and once or twice they stopped, 
that he might point them out. John kept at a 
convenient distance, out of earshot, which was 
desirable, because, when they descended from 
things to persons, they began to compare notes of 
certain of their acquaintance. About Mr. James 
Parkinson they were quite agreed, and they 
troubled themselves very little about him ; but 
they differed concerning Sir Bobert Bosanqtiet 
Lewis considered his talents of an inferior order, 
and his good qualities tarnished by frivolity and 
foppery. Bosina gave him credit for talent, and 
thought his dandyism only assumed for the sake 
of amusing his acquaintance. 

" But what a contemptible object, if he have no 
better I " said Lewis. 

She made no answer; and he, feeling they did 
not think alike, and having no wish to spoil a 
pleasant walk, started a subject on which they 
were sure to agree — the congeniality of Mr. 
Bussell and Hannah. 

" You know," added he, after speaking warmly 
of them, '^ persons may be ccmgenial, and yet 
widely different." 

"Undoubtedly," said Eosina; "certain persons 
suit each other, as certain shapes fit into each 
other. It is not necessary they should be exactly 
alike, for two globular figures, you know, will not 
fit together, turn them which way you will ; nor 
yet must they be absolutely different, for a circular 
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coTmter ^will never fit into a triangle. But a 
triangle and a square may be joined, and a cixde 
maj be fitted into a crescent ; and so may a liyely 
mind be adapted to a serious one, and a warm, 
passionate temper^ to one which is sweet and 
even." 

'^ Quite a geometrical figure^" said Lewis» 
smiling. " Do you think," resumed he, presently, 
'' that you could be happy in Hannah's position ?'* 

'*No ; not unless we changed minds." 

'^ I thought so," said Lewis, with a sigh." 

''I mean," said Bosina, "that I oould not 
otherwise be happy as the companion of so staid 
a character as Mr. Bussell. I esteem him with all 
my heart, but, in spite of this, we should be like 
the square and round counter; I am naturally 
quick, he is naturally slow, or aUmiahy which 
comes to the same thing — we should never keep 
step. Then there is such an immense difference 
between our ages " 

" Tes, yes," interrupted Lewis, " I understand 
all that, it is perfectly natnraL What I meant 
was, could you be happy in Hannah's position as 
regards fortune, society, and situation?" 

'' Unqueationably I could ; it would delight me 
beyond all things I " 

"What!" exclaimed he, "are you so soon 
tired of being an heiress ? " 

" What advantage does that procure me beyond 
living in a better house, and having more pocket- 
money ? I should find these things indispensable 

z 
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if I had been brought up to them, I dare saj * 
andy at first, I thought it very delightful to be 
able to buy every trinket that pleased me, and to 
give away half-crowns and half-sovereigns as 
freely as I had formerly bestowed balance. But 
now that the novelty has worn off, I assure you I 
often regret the exchange." 

** How can that be ? " said he, incredulously. 

"You would laugh at me if I were to tell 
you. 

" No, indeed ! Nothing would be farther from 
my thoughts." 

*< How can you tell that beforehand?" said she. 
**I have a great mind to put your risible pro- 
pensities to the test, only that I am afraid I shall 
lower myself in your opinion." 

" No danger of that, Rosina." 

*'Hbw can you tell beforehand? How very 
ready inquisitive people are to make promises! 
Well, now that I am a yoimg lady in easy cir- 
cumstances, I rarely do a stitch of needlework; 
Cummings and the dress-maker save me all that. 
They would despise me, and so would acquaint- 
ances, if I were known to infringe on their province. 
Besides, one soon learns to act on Lord Halifax^s 
maxim, * Never do anything for yourself, when 
you can get any one to do it for you.' Thus, I 
have lost what was once a pleasant, as well as 
useful employment" 

*' A serious misfortune, certainly ! Is this the 
only one ? " 
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" You promised not to laugh. No, this is not 
the only one. I can no longer roam at will through 
lanes and over commons : I am told it would not 
be * proper.' What is worse, my half-crowns and 
half-sovereigns seem to give no more pleasure, and 
do no more good, than my hal^ence and sixpences . 
did when I was more of a confidante and less of a 
patroness. Now^ if any poor soul requires broth, 
jelly, or Iceland moss, it must be prepared by the 
cook, and conveyed by a servant, instead of my 
making and taking it myself. These may seem 
trifles to you/' she said, with a little laugh, though 
her heart swelled, " but my * occupation is gone ; * 
and, added all together, they are not trifling to 
me." 

"Far from it," said Lewis seriously. "I can 
understand the feeling you mean to express. It 
iBeems, then, Bosina, that you regret Summer- 
field?" 

" It is ridiculous for me to talk of regret when 
I have so many things to make me happy. I fear 
I am not of so contented a disposition as I once 
thought I was. I regret Summerfield; and yet, 
even there, I was not always happy." 

" Not happy at Summerfield, Rosina ? " 

" Ah ! " said she, " * the mind is its own place.' 
I used sometimes to wish then for things that I 
have since found can confer little real, permanent 
happiness ; and I often had reason to be vexed 
and dissatisfied with myself for acting perversely 

and heedlessly .'' 
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** Bosina," said Lewis, ^' do you ever look back, 
then, on your conduct with self-reproach ? '* 

*' Often,'* said she in a lower voice. 

'^ Have 70a ever,'* said he fedtering, and taking 
her hand, '^ have yon ever regretted what passed 
between ns the last time we saw each other at 
Summerfield?" 

Bosina's colour went and came, though he was 
unable to see it, and tears started into her eyes. 
'' Lewis," said she at length, in a low and tremb^ 
ling voice, " I have — I do regret it I " 

" And have I ever ceased doing so? " cried he 
•with emotion. 

. Alas I they were close upon Park Place before 
he had said half enough; but those few words 
sufficed to tell her, he had never ceased to love 
her, struggle as he would ; and Rosina's tears fell 
fast to think how much and what undeserved pain 
she had, in her waywardness and self-deoeptioD, 
given him. 

They lingered a few minutes on the steps, and 
he made a half-movement to go in, but she softly 
said, '* Not to-night ; " and her will was his. 
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CHAPTEB XXV. 

Do what Bhe would, BrOsina cotdd not prevail 
on herself to open her mind to her mother that 
night ; and she might p^haps have continued her 
Uneasy silence the next morning, had not the mo- 
mentary fear of seeing Lewis made her resolve to 
attempt the communication. She sat at the break* 
fast-room window, looking out on the gravel-path 
that led to the rectory, so unusually still and silent, 
that Mrs. Wellford looked at her in surprise ; d.nd 
at length asked why she had given up her usual 
ride with her uncle that morning. 

" I did not wish to go out this morning, 
mamma. 

"Do you not feel well, my dear?" And the 
mother's quick eye was anxiously upon her. 

" Perfectly well, thank you, mamma. I only 
thought — ^perhaps Lewis — 1 wished " — 

She paused; her colour deepening every mo- 
ment She was painfully wondering what her 
mother must think of her, when she felt that 
mother's arm put softly round her neck. Strange 
to say, she bent down to kiss the hand, and be-* 
gan to shed tears. 

An intelligible explanation was soon drawn 
forth ; and Mrs.^ Wellford was much lefls surprised 
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than pleased. Her chief surprise was, that the 
offer had not been made before. Bosina coloured 
and sighed. It was a moment of unreserved con- 
fidence, and she told her mother, little by little, all 
that had occurred at Summerfield. Mr& WeUford 
would have been hurt at her reserve towards her 
in the first instance had she made a confidante of 
any one else ; but as this was not the case she 
made great allowances for a sensitive young girl's 
shyness, with very little reference to any passing 
regard for Mr. Huntley. She was warmly ex- 
pressing her approval of Lewis's character, dis- 
position, and connexions^ when Lewis himself 
entered, glowing with happiness, and claimed her 
maternal sympathy, assuring her he had obtained 
his parents' cordial concurrence^ 

In the evening, Marianne accompanied her 
brother to Park Place, and joyfully threw herself 
into B.osina's arms. Mr. Parkinson looked rather 
surprised at the demonstration, but soon subsided 
into his after-dinner nap, leaving the young people 
to their own devices* Lewis intended to make the 
formal demand of Rosina's hand of her uncle and 
guardian, when he should be under less sleepy- 
influences ; but Mrs. Wellford, in the fulness of 
her heart (which had already found an outlet in a 
letter to Hannah), could not help being beforehand 
with him* As soon, therefore, as Lewis and 
Marianne had departed, she told him with great 
complacency what she considered the good news. 

** Lewis Pennington propose to my niece 
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Bosina?" exclaimed Mr. Parkinson in unfeigned 
fiurprise. " Why, my dear Mrs. Wellford, it can't 
he. Don't you know that I am her guardian, and 
that she can't many without my consent?" 

'^ Undoubtedly, my dear sir ; but what possible 
objection can you make to so excellent a young 
man as Mr. Pennington ?" 

'^ None in the world, as a man— only as a 
match! my, my dear ma'am, what axe you 
thinking of? He must not come in the way of my 
nephew, James Parkinson 1" 

'^ Mr. Parkinson has never made any pretensions 
to Rosina," said Mrs. Wellford, in much surprise* 

" You are quite mistaken there," replied he with 
a very confident air. " James is very much in love 
with her indeed. Has he not been here two or 
three times, making himself agreeable ?" 

** Not to Rosina, I am sure," said Mrs. Wellford 
with quickness. 

" Oh uncle, you are quite in the wrong 1" Said 
Bosina, who had just entered. 

*' I have much better authority than you have," 
replied he, ^' for saying I am quite in the right So 
far back as the first time he came here after popr 
Mrs. Parkinson's death, I observed to him one day 
after dinner, what a nice match for him you would 
be, to which he assented ; and after that, he was 
always riding about and paying you attention." 

^' I am sure, sir, he meant nothing by it, and if 
he did, it would make no difference in the present 
case." 
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"It makes aU the difference," rejoined Mr. 
Parkinson, with more displeasure than Bosina had 
ever seen him display before, " It was poor Mrs. 
Parkinson's dying injunction," he proceeded, in a 
solemn voice, " that I should nev6r give my consent 
to your marrying any one else, as long as there was 
a chance of your manymg James, and I gave her 
liiy word." 

" Luckily," s&id Eosina, with quickness, " there 
is no such chance, for I am sure he does not care 
for me." 

** I am sure," said her uncle, with simplicity, 
"he has paid you more attentions than I ever paid 
poor Mrs. Parkinson. However, I can write to 
ask him." 

" Whatever he may answer," said Rosina, hastily, 
" it will make no difference." 

" Hush, hush, my dear," said her mother. 
" Remember Lewis." 

"Lewis does not care for my fortune," said 
Jtosina. 

" But should not you care for it, for his sake ?" 

A tear started into Bosina's eyes. 

" Ah, uncle," said she, " I never thought you 
could be so unkind I" 

" My dear, I meant it all for the best," said he, 
softening. " But a man's word is his word ; and 
I pledged mine freely and unreservedly to poor 
Mrs. Parkinson." 

" Well, sir, write to him, then; and make the 
inquiry in your own name, if you think fit," said 
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Bosina, whose cheek flushed at the hunuliating 
thought of it, " but do not suppose that in the 
event of his expressing himself willing to take me 
with the estate, I can give up Lewis.'' 

''Time enough, time enough to settle that," 
said Mr. Parkinson, nodding his head sagadously. 

Rosina wished him good night with less than 
her usual cordiality, and retired to her room with 
a full heart. Mrs. Wellford was almost as vexed 
and sorry as herself: 

The next morning, Bosina met Lewis with 
clouded looks. "Ah," said she, "you may save 
yourself the trouble of speaking to my unde. He 
refuses his consent." 

" Does he ? " said Lewis, with surprise. " Well 
then, we shall only have to sketch out rather a 
humble plan for our establishment, and I doubt if 
either of us will be the less happy for it I must 
work hard ; and, with you to work for, who can 
doubt my success ?" 

** But who would have expected this of my 
uncle ? However," said she, brightening, " I am 
pretty sure Mr. James Parkinson won't have 
met" 

Lewis looked surprised, and she then explained 
to him the nature of the obstacle. Lewis was 
indignant, and hurt at her having submitted to the 
inquiry ; and being fully persuaded no one could 
be indifferent to so inestimable a prize, regarded 
her hopes as chimerical. However, the letter, sh^ 
\ assured him, was sent; so there was no good i^ 
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entering on the subject with Mr. Parkinson, while 
thej were both irritable, till he received an answer. 

Dr. and Mrs. Pennington called in the conrse of 
the morning. Their manner towards Bosina was 
most gratifying; the more so, as their son had 
already apprised them of the unpleasant dilemma 
in which she was placed. Dr. Pennington was 
quite willing the engagement should stand, fortune 
or no fortune; only, if it were legally to be had, 
why, she might as well have it, 

Certainly Mr. Parkinson was the last man in the 
world one would have expected to stand in the way 
of an amiable young couple's happiness. However, 
as Marianne observed, there is no judging of those 
very quiet people till they are tried. For the sake 
6f peace and quiet, he had made a foolish promise, 
which now threatened to be subversive of them ; 
and Mrs. Parkinson seemed to have resolved to be 
as arbitrary after her death as during her life. 

As for James Parkinson, he appeared deter- 
mined to prolong the lovers* suspense as long as 
he could, by leaving his uncle's letter without an 
answer. Daily did Bosina anxiously watch Mr. 
Parkinson's face as he opened his letters, and 
daily was she disappointed. Meanwhile, it Tvas 
very provoking to receive congratulations from 
Mr. Russell and Hannah, as if all were going 
straight, and to have to undeceive them. Then 
came most excellent and sober letters of consolation, 
which Bosina thought too like sermons. Mean- 
while, Lewis was not at all mis'^rable, but quite 
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the reverse, and studying hard whenever he was 
not thinking of Eosina. 

At length the important communication arrived, 
and Mr. Parkinson, having uttered a louder excla- 
mation of surprise than Eosina thought the case 
could require, whichever way it might be decided, 
read the letter through a second time with pro- 
voking slowness, and then handed it to her with 
the dismayed ejaculation of " Well> I shall never 
be surprised again I " 

In spite of 2x1 almost illegible scrawl, Eosina 
hastily read as follows : — 

Hand and Glove Club, 
Nov. 30. 

" Dear Unci.e, 

" I received yours of the 17th. Tour in-* 
quiry is somewhat awkward, as it leads to my 
divulging a secret I meant to have kept a month 
or twa longer, for the fan of the thing. With 
respect to your question — Do I wish to marry Miss 
Wellford or not? — I reply, decidedly not ; for the 
best of all reasons — I'm married already ! I have 
secured the hand of Miss Pilkington, of the Theatre 
Boyal, Covent Grarden, who came out last season 
in the Lady of Lyons with tremendous success, 
and might have married the son of an earl. She 
draws overflowing houses, and makes r a himdred 
pounds a night. Of course, while that's the case, 
it would be folly to take her off the stage ; so 
we're quiet at present, though a good many know 
of it, I shall have pleasure in bringing her down 
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to Bee yoti at the end of the season. Meanwhile, 
with compliments to the ladies, 
'' I am, dear unde, 

^ Yotuf affectioQate nephew, 
'^ James Pabkinson." 

P.S. " Surely Bosina could not have thought 
me tn earnest f I shall be sorry to have occasioned 
any little disappointment** 

" None at all — ^I am very much obliged to yon," 
said Rosina, laughing joyously ; ** though, if you 
had, it would have been all the same to you. 
My dear unde," continued she, putting her arm 
round his neck^ "you will forgive me if I have 
seemed rather wayward and impatient. You give 
your consent now, dear uncte, do not you ?" 

" Yes," said he with a sigh and a smile, as he 
afiectionatdiy kissed her, " I believe I must loiok 
for more happiness in the marriage of my niece 
than of my nephew. A thousand pities a man 
mth his advantages should so have thrown him- 
self away I However, what can't be cured, most 
be endured. I don't think a person of that sort 
will favour us with' much of her company. She 
must be a-^e woman, too, seemingly. You are 
a good girl, Bosina^ and deserve to have your own 
way, which you ladies somehow generally contrive 
to get, first or last ; so tell Lewis he shall have 
you, and Elderton int6 the bargain I " 

THS BUD. 
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